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-T way + be obſerved Win n and will be further res 
markable as we procced, that in all ages and regions 
the ſeveral nations of the world, however various and 
oss in their characters, inclinations, and manners, have 
always united in one eſſential point; the inherent opini _— 
of, an adoration due to a ſupreme being, and of exter 

methods neceſſary to evidence ſuch a belief. Into whatever 
country. we. caſt our eyes, we find prieſts, altars, ſacrifices, 
feltiyals, religious ceremonies, temples,” or places conſe- 
crated to religious worſhip... Tn every people we diſcover a 
reverence and awe of the Divinity; an homage and honour 
paid to him, and an open profeſſion of an entire dependence 
upon him in all their undertakings and neceſſities, in all 
their adverſities and dangers. Incapable of themſelves to 
penetrate futurity, and to_aſcertain events in their own fa- 
your, we find them intent upon conſulting the Divinity by 
oracles, and by other methods ofa like nature z and to me- 
Tit his protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by 
the ſame ſupreme. authority. they believe the moſt ſolemn | 
treaties are rendered inviolable. It is that gives ſanction to 
their oaths; ; and to that by imprecations is referred the pu- 


niſhment of ſuch crimes and enoꝛmities as eſcape the know- 
Vor. V. B 


e 


4 
N 
0 


| Sur the errors of the mind, and xhe vices of the heart, thoſe 


disfigured that original beauty. They are but faint rays, 
mall ſparks e of ght, chat a general depravity does not ut- 


verſally, and pre ſents nothing to view but abſurdities, follies, 


* 
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lege aod power of men. On their private'octaſions, voy- 
ages, journeys, marriages, diſeaſes, the Divinity is (till in- 
voked. With him their every repaſt begins and ends, No 
war is declared, no battle fought, no enterpriſe formed, 

without his aid being firſt implored ; to which the glory of 
the ſucceſs is conſtantly aſcribed by public acts of thankſ- 
giving, and by the dblation of the moſt precious of the ſpoils, 
which they never fail to ſet N the nnn right 
of the Divinitʒ. 

They never vary in cogapd to the foundation of this-be- 
lief. If ſome few perſbtis, depraved by bad philoſophy, 
preſume from time to time to riſe up againſt this doctrine, 
they art immediately diſdaimed by the public voice. They 
continue ſingular and alone, without making parties, or 


forming ſeQs : The whole weight of the public authority 8 
falls upon them; a priee is Yet upon their heads; whilſt ref 


they are univerſally regarded as execrable perſons, the bane of 
of civil ſociety, with whom it is criminal to have any kind ple: 
of commerce. hap 
So general, ſo uniform, fo perpetual a conſent of all the the 
nations of the univerſe, which neither the prejudice of the mo! 
ons, the falſe reaſoning of ſome philoſophers, nor the 
athority and example of certain princes, have ever been 
able to weaken or vary, can proceed only from a firſt prin« 
ciple, which ſhares iti the nature of man; from an inherent 
ſenſe implanted in his heart by the author of his being, and 
from an original tradition as antient as the world itſelf. 
Such were the ſource and origin of the religion of the 
antiems; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of per- 
fiſting in the Pury and ſerplicity of theſe firſt principles: 


fad effects of the corruption of human nature, ſtrangely 


terly extinguiſn; but they are incapable of diſpelling the 
profound darkneſs of a night, which prevails almoſt uni- 


extravagabcies, licebtiouſneſs, and diſorder, in a word, 4 an 
nideous chaos of frantic exceſſes and enormous vices, 


* 


os he GREEKS 3 
Can any thing be more admirable than theſe maxims of 
Cicero * ? That we ought above all things to be convin- 
ced, that there is a Supreme Being, who preſides over all 
the events of the world, and diſpoſes every thing as ſoyer- 
eigu lord and arbiter : That it is to him mapkind are in- 
debred for all the good they enjoy: That he penetrates 
into, and is conſcious of whatever paſſes in the molt ſecret 
receſſes of our hearts: That he treats the juſt and the im- 
pious according to their reſpective merits : That the true 
means of acquiring his favour, and of being pleaſing in his 
fight, is not by the uſe of riches and magnificence in his 
worſhip, but by preſenting him an heart pure and blame- 
lefs, and by adoring him with an unfeigned and profound 
veneration, 1885 ? Pr” | 
- Sentiments ſo ſublime and religious were the reſult of the 
reflections of the few who employed themſelves in the ſtudy 
of the heart of man, and in tracing him to the firſt princi- 
ples of his inſtitution, of which they ſtill retained ſome 
happy, though imperſect ideas. But the whole ſyſtem of 
their religion, the tendency of their public feaſts and ceye- 
-Monigs, the ſoul of the Pagan theology, of which the pets 
were the only teachers and profeſſors, the very example 
of the gods, whoſe violent paſſions, ſcapdalous adventures, 


odes, and propoſed in fame meaſure to the imitation, as 
well as adoration of the people; thele were certainly very 
unſit means ta eplighten the minds of men, and to form 
them to virtue and moralitj. nen, 
It is remarkable, that in the greateſt ſolemnities of the 
Pagan religion, and in their moſt ſacred and revereat my- 
ſteries, far from perceiving any thing to recommend vir- 
tue, piety, or the practice of the malt eſſential duties of 
ordinary life, we find the authority of laws, the imperious 
Sit hoc [yes a principio perſuaſum civibus ; dominos eſſe omnium 
rerum ac moderatores deos, eaque quae 2 eorum geri judicio 
ac numine; eoſdemque optime de genere hominum moreri; et, qualis 
quiſque ſit, agat, quid in fe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate reli- 
iones colat, Intueri ; piorumgque et impiorum habere rationem.---Ad 
vos adeunto caſte. Pietatem adhibento, opes amayento. Cic. de 
leg. I. i. n. 156. & 19. * f 2 e . 4 


and abominable crimes were celebrated in their hymns or 
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pow-er mr. cuſtom, the preſence of magiſtrates, the aſſembly 


of all orders of the (tate, the example of fathers and mo- 
hers; all conſpire to train up a whole nation from their 


mine, and in a manner under the ſanction of: =" real it- 
Tell; 2s we ſhall ſoon ſee in the ſequel; - 

After theſe general reflections upon Pavia, it is time 
to proceed to a particular account of the religion of the 
© Greeks: 1 ſhall reduce this ſubject, though infinite in it- 
ſelf, to four articles; which are, 1. The feaſts. 2 T he 

- vracles, augurs, and ibo. 3. The games and com- 
bats. © 4. Thepublicſhews and repreſentations of the thea· 
tre. In each of theſe articles, I ſhall treat only of what ap- 
pears moſt worthy of the reader's curioſity, and bas moſt 
relation to this hiſtory. I omit ſaying any thing of facrifi- 
ces, wy om a ſufficient idea of them elleubere. b 


Of ile feaſts." 4 
. was number of feafts were he 1 the Ke. 

veral cities of Greece, and eſpeciall) at Athens: of 
which 1 ſhall only deſcribe three of the moſt famous, the 
Panathenea, the feaſts of Bacchus, and thoſe of Eleuſis. | 


88 or. 1. The Panathenea. 


Tuts feaſt Was celebrated at Athens in honour of Mi- 
nerva, the tutelary goddeſs of that city, to which the gave 
her + name, as well as to the feaſt we fpeak of. Its in- 
ſtitution was antient, and it was. called at firſt Athenea ; 
but after Theſeus had united the ſeveral towns of Attica 
into one city, it took the name of Panarhenea. Theſe 
feaſts were of two kinds, the great and the leſs, which 
were ſolemnized with almoſt the fame ceremonies ; the leſs 
- annually, and the Fer. upon the e of every 
fourth year. 
ln theſe feaſts were exhibited racing, the f ymnic com- 
bats; and the contentions for the prizes of muſic and poetry, 
Ten commiſſaries elected from the ten tribes Inc. on 


Manner of teaching, &c. vol. I. 7 "atom, 


in an impure-and: factilegious worſhip, under the 


of the GREEKS. _ 1 
this Fn to regulate the forms, and diſtribute the re 
wards. to the victors. This feſtival continued ſeveral days. 

The firſt day in the morning a race was run on foor, - 
each of the runners carrying 4 8 torch in his hand, 
which they exchanged continually with each other, witht 
out interrupting their race, They ſtarted from Ceramics, 
one of the ſuburbs of Athens, and croſſed the whole city. 
The firſt that came to the goal, without having put out his 
torch, car tied the prize. In the afternoon they ran the e a 
courſe on horſeback. 

The Gymnic, or Athletic combats, followed the races, 
The place for that exerciſe was upon the banks of the lliſ- 
ſus, a ſmall river, which runs through Athens, and empties 
itſelf into the ſeq at the Piracus. _ 

- Pericles inſtituted the prize of muſic. In this diſpute 

were ſung the praiſes of Harmadius and Ariſtogitpn, who 
deliye red Athens from the tyranny of the Piſiſtratides; to 

which was afterwards : the elogium of Thraſybulus, 
who expelled the thirty tyrants. Theſe diſputes were not \ 
only warm amongſt the muſicians, but much more fo a- 
mongſt the poets, and it was highly glorious to be declar» _. 

ed victor in them. Aſchy lus i is reported to have died with * 
grief upon ſeeing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who 

was much younger than himſelf. _ 

Theſe exerciſes were followed by a general proceſſion, 
wherein a ſail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, 
on which were curiouſly delineated the warlike actions of 
Pallas againſt the Titans and giants. That fail was affixed 
to a veſſel, which was called by the name of the goddeſs. 
The veſſel, equipped with fails and a thouſand oarg, 
was conducted from Ceramicus to the temple of Eleuſis, 
not by horſes or beaſts, of draught, but by machines con- 
cealed in the bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, 
and made the veſſel glide along. | 

The march was ſolemn and majeſtic.. At the head of it 
were old men, who carried olive-branches in their hands, 

. Faxaopopss ; and theſe were choſen for the goodneſs of their 

ſhape, and the vigor of their complexion, Athenian matrons, 

of great age alo, accompanied them in the ſame equipage, 
» F Mos 
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The grown and robuſt men formed the ſecond . They 
were armed at all points, and had bucklers and lances. 
Aſter them came the ſtrangers that inhabited Athens, car- 
rying mattocks, inſlruments proper for tillage, Next fol- 
lowed the Athenian women of the ſame age, attended by 
the foreigners, of their owa ſex, carrying 9 iD theie 


% 
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hands for the drawing of water. 
The thitd claſs was compoſed of the e young perſons BY 

both ſexes, and of the belt families in tlie city. The youth 
Vore yelts, with crowns upon their heads, and fang a pecu- 2 
liar hymn in honour of the goddefs. The maids carried 2 

_ baſkets, in which were placed the ſacred utenſils proper to H 
the ceremony, covered with veils to keep them from the tl 
ſight of the ſpectators. The perfon to whofe care thoſe * 

_ facred things were intruſted, was to have obſerved an ex- 0 
act continence for ſeveral days before he touched them, or 14 
diſtributed them to the Athenian virgins ; or rather, 43 fi 
Demoſthenes ſays, his whole life and conduct oupht to have ca 
been a perfect model of virtue and purity. It was an high ar 
buonour to a young woman to be choſen for fo noble and au- 3% 
996 guſt an office, and an inſupportable affront to be deemed ga 
- -unworthy, of it. We bave ſeen, that Hipparchus treated tet 
the ſiſter of Harmodius with this indignity, which extreme- -nif 

ly incenſed the conſpirators againſt the Pißiſtratides. Theſe po 
Athenian virgins were followed by the foreign ydung wo- me 
men, who carried umbrellas and ſeats for them. +: trag 

| The children of both ſexes cloſed the pomp of the pro- peo 
ceſſion. 19 45 
Isa this: 2 ceremony, the gad were appointed to initi 
ſing certain verſes of Homer; 3.2 manifeſt proof of their feig 
eſtimation. for the works of that poet, even with regard to -with 
religion. Hipparchus, ; ſon of, e ürſt introduced hand 
that cuſtom. 7 The 

I have obſerved elſewhere, that; jn the ey mnib games of per 
this feaſt, an herald og That the people 'of A- wrea 
thens had conferred a crown, of old. upon the celebrated to B. 
Phyſician Hippocrates, in gratithde | for the fignal ſervice the $ 


which he had rendered the ſtate during che beſlilence. 


o % as 
* Tpotpnycevoy npepiy apt 407 y bebe, len AA Toy „8. 
ryytuntvai. Demoſt. in N 
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Pp A el. the people of Athens put themſelyes and 


the whole. republic under the protection of Minerva, the 
tutelary goddeſs of theit city, and implored of her all 
kind of proſperity. From the battle of Marathon, in theſe 


public acts of worſhip, expreſs, mention was made of the 


222000 
pt ape] 2; : 
wh) Sen; n. Faſt If Baedhitr. \ 20 =Y 


ih Tn worſhip of Bacchus had eee of E= 


gypt to Athens, where ſeveral feaſts had been. eſtabliſh 
in honour of that god; two particularly, more remarkab 


than all the reſt, called he great and the leſs Jeafts. of 


Baccbus., The latter were a kind of preparation for the 
Former, and were celebrated in the open ſield about a 
They were named Lenea, from a Greek word (a) that 
ſigniſies a wine pre. The great feaſts were commonly 
called Dionyſia, from one of the pames of that god (b), 
and were folemnized in the ſpring within the city. 

In each of theſe feaſts, the public were eme wich 
games, ſhews, and dramatic repreſentations, which were at- 
tended with a vaſt concourſe of people, and excceding mag- 


.nificence, as with be ſeen hereafter. At the ſame time, the + 


poets diſputed the prize of poetry, ſubmitting to the judg- 
ment of arbitrators expreſsly choſen, their pieces, whether 
tragic or comic, which were then N before the 
people. 

. -, Theſe feaſts continued many days. Thoſe who were 
initiated; mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to 

feign of the; god Bacchus. They covered themſelves 

with the;ſkins. of wild beaſts, carried a thyrſus in their 

hands, a Kind of pike; with ivy - leaves twiſted round it. 

They had drums, horns, pipes, and other inſtruments pro- 

per to Wake a great noiſe 3. and wore upon their heads 

wreaths of ivy and vine-branches, and of other trees ſacred 


to Bacchus. Some repreſented Silenus, ſome Pan, others 


the Satyrs, all dreſſed in ſuitable maſquerade. Many of 
them were mounted on aſſes; others dragged * ov. 2 
(a) Amor. (b) Dionyſus. 
* Goats were ſacrificed becauſe they os he iy. 


Cy 
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long for ſacrifices. Men and women ridiculouſly transform - 
ed in this manner, appeared night and day in public; and 
imitating drunkenneſs, and dancing with the moſt indecent 
poſtures, ran in throngs about the mountains and foreſts, 
ſcreaming and howling furiouſly ; the women eſpecially 
ſeemed more outrageous than the men; and quite out of 
their ſenſes, in their * furious tranſports, invoked the god, 
whoſe feaſt they celebrated, with loud cries: #vo1 Bax xt, 
or. 5 Lan xt, or Iogax xe, or 1% Bax xt. 
This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the vir- 
gins of the nobleſt families in the city, who were called 
 x«wpopo, from carrying baſkets on their heads, covered with 
vine and ivy leaves, 

To hefe ceremonies others were added, obſcene to 
'the laſt exceſs, and worthy of the god who could be ho- 
noured in ſuch a manner. The ſpectators were no ſchiſ- 
matics : they gave into the prevailing humour, and were 
ſeized with the ſame frantic ſpirit. Nothing was ſeen but 
dancing, drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all that the moſt 
abandoned licentiouſneſs could conceive of groſs and abo- 
minable. And this an entire people, reputed the wiſeſt of 
all Greece, not only fuffered, but admired and praQiſed. 
1 ſay an entire people; for Plato , ſpeaking of the Bac- 
chanals, ſays in direct terms, that he had ſeen the whole 
city of Athens drunk at once. 

(e) Livy informs us, that this licentiouſneſs of he Bac- 
chanalians having ſecretly crept into Rome, the moſt horrid 
diſorders were committed there, under the cover of the 
night; beſides which, all perſons who were initiated into 
theſe impure and abominable myſteries, were obliged, un- 
der the moſt horrid imprecations, to keep them inviolably 
fecret. The ſenate being appriſed of the affair, put a ſto 
to thoſe ſactilegious feaſts by the moſt ſevere penalties ; ang 
firſt baniſhed the pradiiſers of them * Rowe, aud after 


(e) Liv. I. xxxix. n. 8. 18. ; 
* From this fury of the Bacchanalians, theſe feaſts were called 
Orgia. Opp, irg, furor. 
Fa, may ravages zm char Tips ra Alec ame, Lib, 5. 
7. 
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wards from Italy. Teste nsiptes unserm n , how far 
a miſtaken ſenſe of religion, that covers the greateſt ctimes 
with the ſaered name af the — * n "ag of miſ- 
leading the mind of n man. ee e 
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TH op is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more 
ei than the feaſts of Ceres Fleulina, The cere- 
monies of this feſtival were called, by way of eminence, 
#6: myſteries ;. from being, according to Pauſanas, as much 
above all others as the gods are above men. Their origin 
and inſtitution are attributed to Ceres herſelf; who, inthe 
reigh of Erechtheus, coming to Eleuſis, 2 font town of At- 
tica, in ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine, Whom Pluto had 
carried away; and finding the country afflicted with a fa- 
mine, * ſhe invented "corn as a remedy for that evil; with 
which ſhe rewarded the inhabitants. + She not only taught 
them the uſe of corn; but inſtructed them in the principles 
bf 7 probity, charity, civility, and humanity; from hence 
her myſte ties were called S:0woppmand Initia. To theſe firlt 
happy leſſons, fabulous antiquity: aſcribed the courteſy, po- 
liteneſs, and urbanity, ſo remarkable amongſt the Athenians. 
5 Theſe myſteries were divided into the leſs and the great- 
er; of which the former ſerved as a preparation for the lat - 
ter. The leſs were folemnized in the month Antheſterion, 
which anſwers to our November; the great in the month | 
Boedromion, or Aupult. Only Ae were admitted to: 
theſe myſteries 3 but of them each ſex, age, and condition, 
had a right to be received, All ſtrangers were abſolutely 
excluded; ſo that Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux, were 
-  * Nibil in ſpeciem fallacius eſt quam prava relighs, ubj-deorum nu» 
men praetenditur ſfeeleribus, Liv. I. XXXIX. n 16. 

- + Multa eximh divinaque videntur Athenae tuae peperiſſe, atque 


in vitam hominum ; tom nibfl melius illis myſteriis, quibus 
ex agreſti i immanique vita — ad humanitatem et mitigati ſumus, 


gs ut appellantur, Ita r. 4 vera Ander: vitae Ben Cie. 


leg. L. il. n. 36. 

Teque Ceres, et Libera, quiram facra, ſicut opiniones hominum ac 
religiones ferunt, longe maximis atqueoccultiſſimis ceremoniis con- 
tinentur: a quibus initia vitae atque victus, legum, morum, manſue- 
tudinis, humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibys data ac * 
tita elle dicuntur, Id. Cic, in Ver, de ſopplic, n. 186. 
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obliged to be adopted by Athenians, in order to their ad · 
miſſion ; which however extended only to the leſſer myſte · 
ries. I ſhall conſider Pract ths hams, Tien were Ce» 
lebrated at Eleuſis. 

Thoſe who demanded to be initiated into hy” were 
obliged, before their reception, to purity themſelves in the 
leſſer myſteries, by bathing io the river Iliſſus, by ſaying 
certain prayers, offering ſacrifices, and, above all, by lie- 
ing in a ſtrict continence during an interval of time pre: 
ſcribed them. That time was employed in inſtructing 
them in the principles and elements of the ſacred doctrine 
of the great myſteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 
brought into the temple ; and, to inſpire the greater reve · 
rence and terror, the ceremony was performed in the 
night. Wonderful things paſſed upon this occalion. Viſt= 
ons were ſeen, and voices heard, of an extraordinary 
kind. A ſudden ſplendor diſpelled the darkneſs of the 
place, and diſappearing immediately, added new horrors to 
the gloom, Apparitions, claps of thunder, earthquakes, 
improved the terror and amazement z. whilſt the perſon 
admitted, ſtupid, ſweating through fear, heard trembling 
the myſterious volumes read to him, if, in ſuch a condi- 
tion, he was capable of hearing at all, Theſt noQurnal 
rites were attepded with many diſorders, which the ſevere 
law of ſilence impoſed upon the perſons initiated, prevent: 

ed from coming to light, “ as St. Gregory Nazianzen ob- 
ſerves. What cannot ſuperſtition effect upon the mind of 
man, when once his imagination is heated? The preſi- 
dent in this ceremony was called Hierophantes. He wore 
a peculiar habit, and was not admitted to marry, The 
firſt who ſerved in this function, and whom Ceres herſelf 
inſtructed, was Eumolpes ; from whom his ſucceſſors were 
called Zumolpider. Hle had three colleagues; (d) one 
who carried a torch; another an herald (e), whoſe of- 
fice was, to pronounce certain myſterious. word? and 2 
third to attend at the altar, 


RK, 


(d) Sade X05» (e) Knput. 
Oi *Extuoiv Taurax, xt of rr cuννEͥ KK cars orron 


e exox7%. Orat, de ſacr. lumin. 
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beides theſe officers, one of the principal magiſtrates 
of the city was e to take care that all the cermo · 


nies of this feaſt were e a e He was called 
the King (F). and was one of the nine archons. His bu» 

neſs was, to offer prayers and ſacrifices, _ The people 
gave him four aſſiſtants (g); one choſen from the family 
of Eumolpides, a ſecond from that of the Cerycians, and 
the two laſt from two other families, He had, belides, 
ten other miniſters to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his duty, 
and particularly in offering ſacrifices, from whence they 
defived their name (h). 

The Athenians initiated their children of both ſexes very 
early into theſe myſteries, and would haye thought it cri- 
minal to have let them die without ſuch an advantage. It 
was their general opinion, that this ceremony was an by. 
gagement to lead a more virtuous and regular life; th 
it recommended them to the peculiar protection of the 
goddeſſes, to whoſe ſervice they deyoted themſelves; and 
was the means to a more perfect and certain happineſs in 
the other world : whilſt, on ay = contrary, ſuch as had not 
been initiated, beſides the evils they had to apprehend in 
this life, were doomed, after their deſcent to the ſhades 
below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and excrement. 
(i) Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing of the matter; 
and when his friends endeavoured to perſuade him to a+ 
void ſuch a misfortune, by being initiated before his death: 
What ! ſaid he, ſhall Ageſilaus and Epaminondas lie amongſt 
mud and dung, whilſt the vileſt Atherſians, becauſe they 
have been initiated, poſſeſs the molt diſtingaiſhed places in 
the regions of the bleſſed ? Socrates. was: not more credu- 
lous, He would not be initiated into theſe myſteries ; 
which was perhaps one reaſon that — 
ſuſpected. 

(k) Without this qualification none were admitted to 
enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of two 


. Acarnanians, who, having followed the croud into it up- 


on one of the feaſt - days, although out of miſtake, and 


(f) Barnes EriA n r x (h) Tecon, , 
La ert. W. p. 389, no 14. 0 Dig 
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his life, from ſpeaking too freely of it in fome of his tra- 


ſame cauſe, * Whoever had violated the ſecret, was avoid - 


all carried myſterious baſkets in their hands, filled wit 


ES... 4 Beneath one roof ne'er let im reſt with me, 70 | 
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with no ill defign,- were both put to death without merey. 
It Was alſo a capital crime to divulge the ſeert ts and my- 
ſteries of this fea(t.* Upon this account Diagoras tht Melian | 
Was proſcribed, and had a reward ſet upon his head. He 
intended to have made the ſecret colt the poet Xſchylus 


gedies: The diſgrace of Alcibiades proceeded from the 


ed as'a wretch accurſed, and excommiunicated. (I) Pauſa- 

nias; in ſeveral paſſages, wherein he mentions the temple | 
of Eleuſis, and the ceremonies practiſed there, ſtops ſhort; 

and declares he cannot proceed, becauſe be bad been for- 

eps by a dream or viſion. 

This feaſt, the moſt celebrated of eobfune uitdquity, 
was of nine days continuance, - It began” the ſiſteenth of 
the month Boedromion. Aftet ſome previous ceremonies 
and ſacrifices on the firſt three days, upon the fourth in 

evening began the proceſſion of he baſket; which was 
laid upon an open chariot ſlowly drawn. by oxen f, and 
follow&by great numbers of the Athenian women. They 


ſeveral things, which they took great care to conceal, 4 
covered with a veil of purple. This ceremony repreſent- 
ed the baſket into which Proſerpine put the flowers ſhe was 
gathering, when Pluto ſeized and cartied her off,  * 
The fifth day was called the day of the torches ; be- 


© 1. 1. p. 26. K 57. | "ww. wt fac” Bat 
'# « Eſt et 6deli tuta Glentio | ater, 418 
Merces. Vetabo qui ; Cererls fem | * 
Vulgarit arcanue, 4 fob iſdem | 
TH « Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
„ * Solvatphaſclum.? - |. Hon. 65h E 
Bafe is the ſilent tongue, which none can blame 
The faithful ſecret merit fame. 


| |  Who'Ceres' myſteriesreveals; 1 

In one frail bark hel er let us eto ſea, 24 

Nor tempt the jarring s with ſpreading ae. 

5 * Tardaque Eleuſinae matris volventia plauſtra,”” | 
V1RG. Geor, I. Le 

The Eleuſinian mother's wyltic ear ; 
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imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a torch at the firs 
1 of mount tna, eee ee eee eee 
e ſearch of her daughter. 
18 Nen Gnfiof old; It was eats 
4 led Iaccbus, the name of Bacchus, fon of Jupiter and 
ie Ceres, whoſe ſtatue was then brought out with great cere+ 


3 mony, crawned with myrtle, and holding a torch in its 
a- hand. The proceſſion began at Ceramicus, and paſſing 
le through the principal places of the city, continued to E- 
rt leuſis. The way leading to it was called (he ſacred way, 
r- and lay croſs. a bridge over the river Cephiſus. This pro- 
** ceſhon was very numerous, and gederally vonſiſted of thir- 
ty⸗ ty thouſand perſons, (m) The temple of Eleuſis, where 
"of it ended, was large enough to contain the whole malti- 
ies tude ; and Strabo ſays, its extent. was equal to that of 
in theatres, which every body knows were capable of hold- 
NAY ing a much greater number of people, The whole way 
ind reſounded with the ſound of trumpets, clarions, and other 
de y muſical inſtraments: Hymns were ſung in honour of the 
ys goddeſſes, accompanied with dancing, and other extraor- 
and dinary. marks of-rejoicing. The route before mentioned, 
D through the ſacred way, and over the Cephiſus, was the 
wſual way: but after the Lacedaemonians, in the Pelopon· 
neſian war, had fortiñed Decelia, the Athenians were o- 
bliged to make their proceſſion by ſea, till Alcibiades re- 
eſtabliſhed the antient cuſtom. | 
1410 The ſeventh day was ſolemnized by garies, and wh * 
54 gymnic combats, in Which the victor was rewarded with 4 
meaſure of barley, without doubt becauſe it was at Eleu- 
$244 ſis the goddeſs firſt taught the method of raiſing that 
m. grain, and the uſe of it, The two following days were 
* employed in ſome en — neither pere 
t nor remarkable. We! i 


5112 During this feſtival it was robibired, under very great 
4 penalties, .to arreſt any perſon; wharſvever, in order ts 
a3 — being impriſoned, or to preſent any bill of com- 
plaint to the jodges. It was regularly: . 


(m) Her. l. viii, c. 65. i. P. 393. 
vo 1. v. C 
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lift year, that is, after a revolution of four years; and 
no hiſtory obſerves, that it was ever interrupted; except 
upon the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great (u). 
"The Athenians, who were then upon the point of cele- 
brating the great myſteries, were ſo much affected with 
the ruin of that city, that they could not reſolve, in ſo 
general an affliction, to folemnize a feſtival, which breath- 
ed nothing but merriment and rejoicing, (o) It was con- 
tinued down to the time of the chriſtian emperors; and 
Valentinian would have aboliſhed it, if Praetextatus, the 
proconſul of Greece, had not repreſented, in the molt live- 
ly and affecting terms, the univerſal ſorrow which the ab- 
rogation of that feaſt would occaſion among the people: 
upon which it was ſuffered to ſubſiſt. It is ee to 
have been ſinally ſuppreſſed by Theodoſius the great; $ 
5 1 all. the reſt of the Pagan lolemnities, | 


A R "0-4 8 SM 
Of « augurs, oracles, &c. 


OTniNG is more frequently mentioned in antient 
| hiſtory than oracles, augurs, and divinations. No and! 
war was made, or colony ſettled ; nothing of conſequence ¶ ſurd | 
was undertaken, either public or private, without the gods Nence 
being firſt conſulted, This was a cuſtom univerſallyeſtabliſh- ¶ eſpou 
ed amongſt the Egyptian, Aſſyrian, Grecian, and Roman BWWrilitie: 
nations; which is no doubt a proof, as has been already ob- Wi pend 
ſerved, of its being derived from antient tradition, and hand; 
that it had its origin in the religion and worſhip of the true IM grain, 
God. It is not indeed to be queſtioned, but that God, being 
before the deluge, did manifeſt his will to mankind in dif- ¶ chem, 
ferent methods, as he has ſince done to his people, ſome. any tr 
times in his -own perſon, and viva voce, ſometimes by the ¶ Nuperſ 
miniſtry of angels, or of prophets inſpired by himſelf, and ers, v 
at other times by apparitions, or in dreams. When the od 
deſcendants of Noah diſperſed themſelves into different re · Neclipſe 
gions, they carried this tradition along with them, which nfore 
was every where retained, though altered and corrupted Ike n. 
by the darkneſs and ignorance of idolatry. None of the WI 


(u) Plat, in vit. Alex: p. 671. (ee) Lol. hiſt, l. * 


antients, have inſiſted more upon the neceſſity of conſult- 
ing the gods on all occaſions by augurs and oracles, than 
xenophon; and he founds that neceſſity, as I have more 
than once obſerved elſewhere, upon a principle deduced 
from the moſt refined reaſon and diſcernment. - He repre» 
ſents, in ſeveral places, that man of himſelf is very fre- 
quently ignorant of what is advantageous or pernicious to 
him; that far from being capable of penetrating the fu- 
ture, the preſent itſelf eſcapes him, ſo narrow and ſhort- 
ſighted is he in all his views; that the lighteſt obſtacles 
can fruſtrate his greateſt deſigns; that only the Divinity, 
to whom all ages are preſent, can impart a certain know» 
lege of the future to him; that no other being has power 
to facilitate the ſucceſs of his enterpriſes ; and that it is 
reaſonable to believe he will guide and protect thoſe who 
adore him with the pureſt affedion, who invoke him at all 
times with greateſt conſtancy and fidelity, and conſult him 


with moſt ſincerity and reſignation. 


Sscr. I, Of augurs. © ws + 
What a reproach is it to human reaſon, that ſo bright 
and luminous a principle ſhould have given birth to the ab- 
ſurd reaſonings and wretched notions in favour of the ſci- 
ence of augurs and ſoothſayers, and been the occaſion of 
eſpouſing, with blind devotion, the moſt ridiculous pue- 
rilities? to make the moſt important affairs of ſtate de- 
pend upon a bird's happening to ſing upon the right or left 
hand; upon the greedineſs of chickens in pecking their 
grain, the inſpection of the intrails of beaſts ; the livers 
being entire, and in good condition, which, according to 
hem, did ſometimes entirely difappear, without leaving 
any trace or mark of its having ever ſubſiſted! To theſe 
ſuperſtitious obſervances may be added accidental rencoun · 
ers, words ſpoken by chance, and afterwards turned into 
good or bad preſages, forebodings, prodigies, monſters, 
clipſes, comers, every extraordinary phaenomenon, every. 
unforeſeen accident, with an infinity of chimaeras of the 
ike nature. | | 


Whence could it happen, that ſo many great men, il- 
| a” Found 8 ! 
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lluſtrious generals, able politicians, and even learned phit- 
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be wiſeſt of the Pagans did not want a | Juſt ſenſe of 
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more confidence in the liver of a beaſt, than in ſo old and 
F experien 
nee times conſul, and was augur, ſaid, that he had diſ- 


ſogings with a force, and at the ſame time with ſo b 
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loſophers Have actually given into ſuch abſurd ĩmaginati- 
ons? Plutarch, in particular, foeſtimable in other reſpects, 
is to be pitied for his ſervile obſervance of the ſenſeleſs 
cuſtoms of the Pagan idolatry, and his ridiculous credu- 
lity in dreams, figns, and prodigies. He tells us ſome- 
where, that he abſtained a great while from eating eggy 
upon account of a dream, with which he has not thought 
fit to make us further acquainted, | 


the art of divination, and often ſpoke of it to each other, 
and even in public, with the utmoſt contempt, and in a 
manner ſufficiently exprellive of its ridicule. The grave 
cenſor Cato was of opinion, . that one ſoothſayer could” not 
look at another without laughing. Hannibal was amazed 
at the ſimplicity of Pruſias, whom he had adviſed to give 
battle, upon his being diverted from it by the inſpection 
of the intrails of a victim. "What? faid he, have you 


ced a captain as I am? Marcellus, who had been 


covered a method of not being put to a ſtand by the ſiniſter 
Right of birds, which was, to = himſelf cloſe ſhut up 
in his litter, 

Cicero explains himſelf upon augury, without ambigu- 
ity or reſerve. No body was more capable of ſpeaking 
3 upon it than himſelf; as Mr. Morin obſerves 

his diſſertation upon the ſame ſubject. As he was adop- 
ted into the college of augurs, he had made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the moſt concealed of their ſecrets, and had 
all poſſible opportunity of informing himſelf fully in their 
Kicnce, That he did fo, ſufficiently appears from the two 
books he has left us. upon Divination, in which it may be 
ſaid, he has exhauſted the ſubject. In his ſecond, where- 
in he refutes his brother Quintus, who had Datel the 
cauſe of the augurs, he diſputes and defeats his falſe rea- 


and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wiſh; a 
be demonſtrates by proofs, that riſe upon each other 7 
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phi: their force, the falſity, contrariety, and impoſſibility of 
nati- that art. But what is very ſurpriſing, in the midſt of 


all his arguments, he takes occaſion to blame the generals, 
and magiſtrates, who, on important coajunctures, had con- 
temned the prognoſtics; and maintains, that the uſe of 
them, as great an abuſe as it was in his own ſenſe, ought 
nevertheleſs to be reſpected out of regard to religion, and 
the prejudice of the people. e 

All that I have hitherto ſaid tends to prove, that Pagan- 
iſm was divided into two ſects, almoſt equally enemies of 
religion; the one by their ſuperſtitious and blind regard for 


5 
in 4 the augurs, the other by their irreligious contempt and 
grave deriſion of them. 254 GF. x. 
The principle of the firſt, founded on one ſide upon the 


ignorance and weakneſs of mar in the affairs of life, and 


1azed . - 
give on the other upon the preſcience of the Divinity, and his 
Aion almighty providence, was true; but the conſequence de- 


duced from it, in regard to the augurs, falſe and abſurd. 
They ought to have proved, that it was certain, the Divi- 
nity. himſelf had eſtabliſhed theſe external ſigns to denote 
his intentions, and that he had obliged himſelf to a punctu- 
al conformity to them upon all occaſions; But they had 
nothing of this kind in their ſyſtem, The augurs and 
ſoothſayers therefore were the effect and invention of the 
Ignorance, raſhneſs, curioſity, and blind paſſions of man, 
who preſumed to interrogate God, and would oblige him 


ſerves do give anſwers upon his every idle imagination and urjuſt 
adop- Wi enterprize. LS out DS OL Vt 1 ee 
If ac- The others, who gave no real credit to any thing, ad- 
d had vanced by the ſcience of the augurs, did not fail however 
their ¶ co obſerve their trivial ceremonies out of policy, for the - 


better ſubjecting the minds of the people to themſelves, 


ae two 

nay be and to reconcile them to their own purpoſes by the aſſi- 
vhere- * Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas : quam vel uſum jam, vel doc- 
ed the grina, vel vetuſtate immutatam — — an ad o 
e rea pinionem vulgi, et ad magnas utilitates reip. mos, religio, diſciplina, 
-efined jus augurum, collegii auQoritas. Nee vero non omni ſupplicio digni 

| P. Claudius, L. Junius conſules, qui contra aufpicia navigarumt. Pa- 

and rendum enim fuit religioni, nec patrius mos tam coutumaciter rey 


©. Divin, I. ö. n. JO, 711 
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ſtance: of ſuperſtition : but by their contempt for the an- 
gurs, and the entire conviction of their falſny, they were 
led into a disbelief of the Divine providence, and to deſ- 
piſe religion itſelf; oonceiving it inſeparable from the nu- 
merous abſurdities of this kind, which rendered it ridicu- 
tous,” and conſequently unworthy of a man of ſenſe. 
- Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, be- 
855 having miſtaken the Creator, and abuſed the light 
of nature, which might have taught them to know and to 
adore him, they were deſervedly abandoned to their own 
darkneſs and abſurd opinions; and if we had not been en · 
lightened by the true religion, even at this day we might 
have {ono ourſelves up to the ſame ſuperſtitions. 


"Sxcr. II. of oracler. 


No country was eyer ticher in, or more productive of 
oracles than Greece, I ſhall confine eee 
were che moſt noted. 
I The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Molailane, was 
much celebrated; where Jupiter gave anſwers either by 
vocal * oaks, or rer which had alſo their language, or 
by reſounding baſons of braſs, or by eats of prieſts 
and prieſteſſes. «| 7 
(p) The oracles of Frophonius i in. e though he 

was only a fimple hero, were in great reputation. After 
many preliminary ceremonies, as waſhing in the river, of- 

. fering ſacrifices, drinking a water called Letbe, from its 
quality of making people forget every thing, the votaries 
went down into bis caye by. ſmall ladders through a very 
narro e At the bottom was another little cax ern, 
of which the entrance was alſo exceeding ſmall. There 
they lay' down upon the ground, wich a certain compoſi - 
tion of honey. in each hand, which they were indiſpenſab- 


2001 Pauſun. Li ix. p. 602---Gog. . 


K Certain inſtruments were e es the eee 
being ken by he wi or by. ſome other means, rendered a con- 
fuſ⸗ ſound Serrus obſerve, tht the ne word in the Thedal 
ay ab; i ſignifies dove and prophetefs,, which had given room for 
> fabulous, en adition of doves Cakes: It was eaſy. to make 
thoſe brazen baſons ſound by ſome. ſecret means, and to give whas 
ſignification " pleaſed to a bee inarticulate noiſe. 
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ly obliged to carry with them. Their feet were placed 
within the opening of the little cave; which was no ſoon- 
er done, than they perceived themſelves borne into it with 
great force and velocity. Futurity was there revealed to 
them; but not to all in the ſame manner. Some ſaw, others 
heard wonders. From thence they retutned quite ſtupi 
ſied, and out of their ſenſes, and were placed in the chair 
of Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of memory; not without great 
need of her aſſiſtance to recover their remembrance, after 
their great fatigue, of what they had ſeen and heard; ad- 
mitting-they had ſeen or heard any thing at all. Pabfanias, 
who had conſulted that oracle himſelf, and gone through 
all theſe ceremomes, has left a moſt ample deſcription of 
it; to which (q) Plutarch adds-ſome particular circumſtan- 
. which I omit, to avoid a tedious prolixity, 

(r) The temple and oracle of the Branchidae in the 
neighbourhood of Miletus, ſo called from Branchus the 
ſon of Apollo, was very antient, and in great eſteem with 


Was all the Ionians and Dorians of Aſia. Xerxes, in his re- 
r by turn from Greece, burnt this temple, after the prieſts had 
e, or delivered its treaſures to him. That prince in return 


granted them an eſtabliſnment in the remoteſt parts of 
Aſia, to fecure them againſt the vengeance of the Greeks. 


zh he After the war was over, the Mileſians re-eſtabliſhed that 
Alter temple with a magnificence, which, according to Strabo, 
, of- ſurpaſſed that of all the other temples of Greece. When 
m 10 Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly 


deſtroyed the city where the prieſts Branchidae had ſettled, 

of which their deſcendants were at that time in actual pof- 

ſeſſion, puniſhing in the n 8 perſdy N 

of their fathers. 2 
(s) Tacitus relates —— e e, though not 

very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of lonia in 

Aſia Minor near Colophon. Germanicus, Hays he, 

went to conſult Apollo at Claros. It is pot a woman 

that gives the anſwers there as at Delphos, but à 

ſen out of certain families, and almoſt alvays of Y _ 


(dd) Plut. de gen. Soc. p. 590. - (r) Her. I. i, e. TI 3 * rab : 85 
„Av. p. 634. (5) Tacit, annal, I. n. c. 34. F 
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It ſuffices to let him know the number and names of choſe. 
who come to conſult him. After which he retires into a 
cave, and having drunk of the waters of a ſpring within 
it, he delivers anſwers in verſe upon what the perſons have 
in their thoughts, though he is often ignorant, and knows 
nothing of compoſing in meaſure. It is faid, that he fore- 
told to Germanicus his ſudden death, but in dark and am- 
biguous terms, according to the cuſtom of oracles. 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to 
the molt famous of them all. It is very obvious, that I 
mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was worſhip- 
ped there under the name of the Pythian, derived from 
the ſerpent Python, which he had killed; or from a 
Greek word, that ſigniſies to enquire,” rue di, becauſe 
people came thither to conſult him. From thence the Del- 
phic prieſteſs was called Pythia, and the games there ce- 
| lebrated the Pythian games. 

Delphos was an antient city of Phocis in Acbaia. It 
ſtood upon the declivity, and about the middle of the 
mountain. Parnaſſus, built upon a ſmall extent of even 
ground, and ſurrounded with precipices, that fortified it 
without the help of art. (t) Diodorus ſays, that there 
was a cavity upon Parnaſſus, from whence an exhalation 
roſe, which made the goats dance and ſkip about, and in- 
toxicated the brain. A ſhepherd having approached it, out 
of a defire to know the cauſes of ſo extraordinary an ef- 
fect, was immediately ſeized with violent agitations of bo- 
dy, and pronounced words, which, without doubt, he did 
not underſtand himſelf ; however, they foretold futurity. 
Others made the fame experiment, and it was ſoon ru- 
moured throughout the neighbouring countries. The ca- 
vity was no longer approached without reverence. The 
exhalation was concluded to have ſomething divine in it. 
A prieſteſs was appointed for the reception of its effects, 
and a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the Latins 
Cortina, perhaps from the ſkin (u) that covered it. From 
thence ſhe gave her oracles. The city of Delphos roſe in- 
| ſenſibly round about this cave; where a temple Was erec- 


(t) Lib, xiv. p. 427, 448, (u) Corium. 
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ted,” which at length became very magnificent, The re- 
putation of this oracle almoſt effaced, or at leaſt - "op 
1 that of all others. 

At firſt a ſingle Pythia ſuffieed e bed wiwcams 
e onde the oracle, not yet amounting to ay great num - 
der: but in proceſs of time, when it grew into 
repate, a ſecond was appointed to mount the tripod alter 
nately with the firſt, and a third choſen to ſucceed in caſe 
of death, or diſeaſe; There were other aſſiſtants beſides 
theſe to attend the Pythia in the ſanctuary, of whom the 
moſt conſiderable were called prophers (x); it was their 
duſineſs to take care of the ſacriſices, and to make the in- 
ſpection i into them. To theſe the demands of the inqui- 
ries were delivered either by word of mouth, or in wri- 
= and they returned the anſwers, nnn inthe 
ö 
Me muſt not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Del- 
phos. The antients repreſeat the latter as a woman, that 
roved from country to country, venting her predictions. 
She was at the ſame time the Sibyl of Delphos, Brythrae, 
Babylon, Cuma, and _— other places, from her baviog 
reſided in them al. : 

The Pythia could not ropticly dl ſhe was intoxicated 
by the exhalation from the ſanctuary. This miraculous 
vapour had not the effect at all times and upon all occafions. 
The god was not always in the inſpiring humour. At firſt 
he imparted himſelf only one a+year, but at length he 
was prevailed upon to viſit the Pyrhia every month. All 
days were not proper, and upon ſome it was not permit- 
ted to conſult the oracle. Theſe unfortunate days qccaſi- 
oned an oracle's being given to Alexander the Great, wor- 
thy of remark. He was at Delphos to conſult the god, 
at a time when the prieſteſs pretended it was forbid to aſk 
him any-queſtions, and would not eater the temple, A- 
Wa Who was always warm and tenacious, took hold 
of her by the arm to force her into it, when ſhe cried out, 
Ab, my fon; you are not to be reſiſted or, My ſon, you 
are invincible ! upon which words he declared he would 


(x) Tpoprras, 
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have no other oracle, and was contented with what he 
The Pythia, before ſhe aſcended the tripod, was a long 
time preparing for it by ſacrifices, purifications, a faſt of 
three days, and many other ceremonies. The god denot- 
ed his approach by the moving of a laurel, that ſtood be- 
fore the gate of the temple; which ſhook alſo to its very 
foundations. | | ron {hve 
As ſoon “ as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, 
had diffuſed itſelf through the intrails of the prieſteſs, her 
hair ſtood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild 
and furious, ſhe foamed at the mouth, a ſudden and yio- 
lent trembling ſeized her whole body, with all the + ſymp- 
toms of diſtraction and frenzy. She uttered at intervals 
ſome words almoſt inarticulate, which the prophets care- 
fully collected. After ſhe had been a certain time upon 
the tripod, ſhe was re · conducted to her cell, where ſhe 
generally continued many days, to recover herſelf of her 
fatigue, and, as Lucan ſays, (y), a ſudden death was often 
either the reward or puniſhment of her enthuſiaſm : 


(y) Lib. v. Ps . 
| * Cui talia fanti 
Ante fores, ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptæ manſere comæ : ſed pettus anhelum 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans, afflata eſt numine quando _ 
Jam propiore dei. Virg. An. I. vi. v 46---s1, 

- + Among the various marks which God has given us in the ſerip- 
tures to diſtinguiſh his oracles from thoſe of the devil,the fury or mad- 
neſs attributed by Virgil to the Pythia, et rabie fera corda tument,”” 
is one. It is I, ſays God, that ſhew the falſehood of the diviner's 
predictions, and give to ſuch as divine, the motions of fury and mad- 
neſs ; or, according to Ifa. xliv. 28. That fruſtrateth the tokens of 
the liars, and maketh diviners mad. Inſtead of which the ets 
of the true God conſtantly gave the divine anſwers in an equal and 
calm tone of voice, and with a noble tranquillity of behaviour. A- 
nother diſtinguiſhing mark is, the daemons giving their oracles in fe- 
cret places, by-ways, and in the obſcurity of caves z whereas God 
gave his in open day and before all the world : © I have not ſpoken 
in ſecret, in dark p of the earth, Iſa. xlv. 19. I have not 
ſpoken in ſecret from the beginning, Ia. xlviii. x6.” So that God 
did not permit the devil to imitate his-oracles, without impoſing ſuch 
conditions upon him, as might diſtinguiſh between the true and falſe 
inſpiration, | 
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* Numinis aut poena eft mors immatura recepii, 
Aut pretium. | 07; 

The prophets had poets under them, who made the or- 
acles into verſes, which were often bad enough, and gave 
occaſion to ſay, it was very ſurpriſing, that Apollo, who pre- 
fided in the choir of the muſes, ſhould inſpire his prophe- 
teſs no better. But Plutarch informs us, that the god did 
hot compoſe the verſes of the oracle. He inflamed the 
Pythia's imagination, and kindled in her ſoul that living 
light, which unveiled all futurity to her. The words ſhe 
uttered in the heat of her enthuſiaſm, having neither me- 
thod nor connexion, and coming only by ſtarts, to uſe that 
expreſſion, (z) from the bottom of her ſtomach, or rather 
from her belly, were collected with care by the prophets, 
who gave them afterwards to the' poets to be turned into 
verſe. Theſe Apollo left to their own genius, and natural 
talents; as we may ſuppoſe he did the Pythia, when ſhe 
compoſed verſes, which though not often, happened ſome- 
times. The ſubſtance of the oracle was inſpired by A- 
pollo, the manner of expreſſing it was the prieſteſs's own: 
the oracles were however often given in proſe. 

The general characteriſties of oracles were “ ambiguity, 
obſcurity, and convertibility, (to uſe that expreſſion), ſo 
that one anſwer would agree with ſeveral various, and ſome- 
times directly oppoſite events. By the help of this arti- 
fice, the daemons, who of themſelves are not capable of 
knowing futurity; concealed their ignorance, and amuſed 
the credulity of the Pagan world. When Croeſus was 
upon the point of. invading the Medes, he conſulted the 
oracle of Delphos upon the ſucceſs of that war, and was 
anſwered, that, by paſſing the river Halys, he would ruin 
a great empire. What empire, his own, or that of his ene - 
mies? He was to gueſs that; but whatever the event 
might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the right. As 

(z) *Eſyacrpuuoc. | 
Quad ſi aliquis dixerit multa ab idolis eſſe praedicta; hoc ſcien- 
dum, quod ſemper mendacium junxerint veritati, et fic ſententias 
temperarint, ut, ſeu boni ſeu mali quid accidiſſet, utrumque poſſit in- 


telligi. Hieronym in c. 42. Iſaiae. He cites the two examples of 
Croeſus and Pyrrhus, | 
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1y implies, that Pyrrbus could conquer the Romans, and 


fed in a veſſel, of braſs; which was really ſo... (a). The 


dent with his own letter, in which he knew he had wrote 


place, made it not impoſſible for them to give the; two re- 


they had ſeen in another; which is Tertullian's opinion. 
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much may be laid upon the ſame god's anſwer to Pyrrhus, 
Alis te, Eacida, Romanies vincere poſſe... a - es 

I repeat it in Latin, becauſe the equiyacality, which equal- 


the Romans Pyrrhus, will not ſubſiſt in a tranſlation. Un- 
der the cover of ſuch ambiguities, the god eluded all dif- 
ſiculties, and was never in the wrong. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that 6 the an» 
ſwer of the oracle was clear and circumſtantial, . I have 
repeated, in the hiſtory of Croeſus, the ſtratagem he made 
uſe of to aſſure himſelf of the veracity of the oracle, which 
Was to demand of it by his ambaſſador, what he was do: 
ing ata certain time prefixed. The oracle of Delphos re- 
plied, that be was cauſing a tortoiſe and a lamb to be dreſs 


Emperor Trajan made a like proof upon the god at Heli, 
opolis, by ſending him a letter * ſealed. up, to which he 
demanded an anſwer. The oracle made no other return, 
than to.command a blank paper, well folded and ſealed, 
to be delivered to him, Trajan, upon. the. receipt of it, 
was ſtruck with amazement to ſee an anſwer ſo correſpon; 


nothing. The wonderful + facility with which daemons 
can transfer themſelves almoſt in an inſtant from place to 


Jated anſwers, and ſeem to foretel in one country. what 


Admitting it to be true, that ſome. oracles have been 
followed preciſely to the event foretold, we may believe, 
that God, to puniſh the blind and ſacrilegious credulity of 
the Pagans, has ſometimes permitted the e to have 


(a) Macrob. I. i. Saturnal. c. 43. 


It was cuſtomary to conſult the oracle by ſealed letters, which 
were laid upon the altar of the God unopened. 


+ Omnis ſpiritus ales. Hoc et angeli et daemones Igitur mo- 
mento ubique ſunt : totus orbis illis locus unus eſt: quid ubi geratur 
tam facile ſciunt quam enunciant. Velocitas divinitas creditur, quiz 
ſubſtantia ignoratur · -Ceterum teſtudinem decoqui, cum carnibus pe- 
eudis Pythins eo modo renunciavit, quo ſupra diximus, Momento 
apud Lydiam fuerat. Tertul. in Apolog. Ep ot, 


knowlege of things to come, and to foretell them diſtinct- 
ly enough. Which conduct of God, though very much 
zbove human comprehenſion, is frequently atteſted in the 
holy ſcriptures. N | $6.7 


and It has been queſtioned, whether the oraclts mentioned as 
Uns in profane hiſtory, ſhould be aſcribed to the operations. 


of dacmons, or only to the malignity and impoſture of men, 
Wandale, a Dutch phyſician, has maintained the latter; 


oracles were the effe& of the ageney of ſpirits, or a ſeries 


do- of impoſtures. Father Baltus the Jeſuit, profeſſor of the 
wars holy ſcriptures in the univerſity of Straſburg, has refuted SA + 3.4 
* 


them both in a very ſolid piece, wherein he demonſtrates 


h he vith equal force and ſucceſs, the raſhneſs and preſumption n 
turn, rr the Anabaptiſt phyſician, who, calling in queſtion the 
aled, apacity and diſcernment of the holy doctors, abſurdly en- . 
of it, ay 


deavours to efface the high idea all true believers have of 


ons Sho deviate from the principles of antient tradition. And 7 & 

CE. IQ that was ever certain and conſentaneous in any thing, it 

0 = 8 ſo in this point: for all the fathers of the church and . 22. 
W 


ion. he devil was the author of idolatry in general, and of or- 5 
; been les in particu lac. . | | 
oy | This opinion does not oppoſe the belief, that the prieſts 
any 


nd prieſteſſes were frequently guilty of fraud and impo- 
ure in the anſwers of the oracles. For is not the devil 
ie father and prince of lies? In the Grecian hiſtory we 
ave ſeen more than once the Delphic prieſteſs ſuffer her- 
If to be corrupted by preſents. It was from that motive, 
e perſuaded the Lacedaemonians to aſſiſt the people of 
thens in the expullion of the thirty tyrants; that ſhe cau - 
d Demaratus to be diveſted of the royal dignity to make 
Vol. V. 5 D 
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and Monſieur Fontenelle, when a young man, adopted thae 
opinion, in the perſuaſion (to uſe his own words) that it ( 
was indifferent, as to the truth of Chriſtianity, whether the 


a" : 
Oo 5 Vs. 
* 


inviocibly, with the unanimous authority of the fathers, that lod 
the devils were the real agents in the oracles. He attack, „ 


ole great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their 1 wth 
renerable. authority, which is ſo great a-difficulty to all 


ocleſiaſtical writers of all ages, maintain, and atteſt, that 
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ricles and Epaminondas, inſtead of liſtening to, and amu- 


the ceſſation of oracles, a ſecond point in the diſpute, Mr, 


» 


| lence impoſed upon the oracles by the victory of Jeſus 
Chriſt! Every Chriſtian had this power. (e) Tertullian, * Tan 


= 
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way for Cleomenes ; and dreſſed up an oracle to ſupport 
the impoſture of Lyſander, when he endeavoured to change 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of Sparta. And I am apt to 
believe, that Themiſtocles, who well knew the importance 
of acting againſt the Perſians by ſea, inſpired the god with 
the anſwer he gave, to deſend themſelves with walls of 
wood. (b) Demoſthenes, convinced that the oracles were 
frequently ſuggeſted by paſſion or intereſt, and ſuſpecting 
with reaſon, that Philip had inſtructed them to ſpeak in 
his favour, boldly declared, that the Pythia philippized, 2 
and bade the Athenians and Thebans remember, that Pe- con 


fing themſelyes with the frivolous anſwers of the oracle, 
thoſe idle bugbears of the baſe and cowardly, conſulted eber 
only re aſon in the choice and execution of their meaſures; 

The ſame father Baltus examines with equal ſucceſs 


Wandale, to oppoſe with ſome advantage a truth ſo glo- 
rious td Jeſus Chriſt, the ſubverter of idolatry, had falſi- 
fied the ſenſe of the fathers, by making them ſay, that or- WD. + 
acles ceaſed ' preciſely at the moment of Cbriſt's birth. 
The learned apologiſt for the fathers ſhews, that they all 
allege oracles did not ceaſe till after our Saviour's birth, 
and the preaching of his goſpel ; not on a ſudden, but in 
proportion to his ſalutary doctrine's being known to man- 
kind, and gaining ground in the world. This unanimous 
opinion of the fathers is confirmed by the une xceptionable 
evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who agree with 
them as to the time when the oracles ceaſed. 

What an honour to the Chriſtian religion was this ſi- 


in one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans to make the eſt, t 
experiment, and conſents, that a, Chriſtian ſhould be put 
to death, if he did not oblige theſe givers of oracles to 
confeſs themſelves devils. (d) Lactantius informs us, that 


tas pare 
| anitaten 
tate ſu 


every Chriſtian could filence them by only the ſign of the . 
eroſs. And all the world knows, that when Julian the kant. 


(b) Plut. in Demoſth. p. 854. (e) Tertull. in apolog. (d) Lib 
de vera ſapient. c. 27. 
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Wooſtate was at Daphne, a ſuburb of Antioch, to conſult 
WA pollo, the god, notwithſtanding all the ſacrifices offered 
> him, continued mute, and only recovered his ſpeech to 
aſwer thoſe who inquired the cauſe of his filence, that 
ey mult aſcribe it to the interment of cerfalh bodies in 
e neighbourhood. Thoſe were the bodies of Chriſtian 
Wmartyrs, amongſt which was that of St. Babylas. 

This triumph of the Chriſtian religion ought to give us He lah 
due ſenſe of our obligations to Jeſus Chriſt, and at the 


J 


, 
9 
Fa 


£49, ame time of the darkneſs to which all mankind were aban- T0 
- Pe. osed before his coming. We have ſeen amongſt the ö 
mu- thaginians, fathers and mothers, more cruel than wild dal J 


beaſts, inhumanly giving up their children, and annually 4 , - 
depopulating their cities, by deſtroying the molt florid of * 75 
their youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates of their - 


e pracles and falſe gods. The victims were choſen without + - -}, £ 
Mr. y regard to rank, ſex, age, or condition. Such bloody * FS 
glo- xecutions were ho with the name of /acrifices, and 
falſi- deſigned to make the gods propitious. What greater evil, 6 
t ors nes Lactantius, could they inflit in their moſt violent 

+, ippleaſure, than to deprive their adorers of all ſenſe of 

ey all dumanity, to make them cut the throats of their own chil- 

virth Iren, and pollute their ſaczilegious hands with ſuck exe- 

£6 - ble parricides ? 


A thouſand frauds and impoſtures, openly deteded at 
Delphos, and every where elſe, had not opened mens eyes, 
or in the leaſt diminiſhed the credit of the oracles, which 
blaſted upwards of two thouſand years, and was carried 
d an inconceivable height, even in the ſenſe of the great» 
men, the moſt profound philoſophers, the moſt power- 


. ſi- k 
th * prices, and generally amongſt the moſt civilized nati- 
allian, Fam barbaros, tam immanes fuiſſe homines, ut parricidium ſuum, 
de the eſt, tetrum atque execrabile humano generi facinus, ſacrificium 


dcarent, Cum teneras atque innocentes animas, quae maxime eſt 
tas parentibus dulcior, ſine ullo reſpectu pietatis extinguerent, im- 
danitatemque omnium beſtiarum, quae tamen foetus ſuos amant, 


„ that ritate ſuperarent. O dementiam inſanabilem ! Quid illis iſti dii am- 
of the bs facere _ ſi eſſent iratifſimi quam faciunt propitii ? cum ſuos 

ores parricidiis inquinant, orbitatibus mactant, humabis ſenſibus 
an ths doliant, 'Tactant, J. i. C. Al, ; m 14 — 
d) Liv. jr D 2 8 
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ons, and ſuch as valued themſelves moſt upon their wif- 
dom and policy. The eſtimation they were in, may be 


judged from the magniſicence of the temple of Delphos, e 
and the imimnenſe riches amaſſed in it, through the ſuper- pole 
ſtitious credulity of nations and monarchs. hat 
(e) The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the m 
fifty: eighth Olympiad, the Amphictyons, thoſe celebrated hic 
judges of Greece, took upon themſelves the care of re- us 1 
building it. They agreed with an architect for three hun- ee 
dred talents, which amounts to nine hundred thouſand 0 th 
livres. The cities of Greece were to furniſh that ſum, Ws'*" 
The inhabitants of Delphos were taxed a fourth part of it, et 


and made gatherings in all parts, even in foreign nations, 
for that ſervice, Amaſis, at that time King of Egypt, and ur 
the Grecian inhabitants of his country, contributed conſi- 
derable ſums towards it, The Alcmeonides, a potent fami- 
ly of Athens, were charged with tke conduct of the build. me 
ing, and made it more magnificent MF conſiderable additi- 
ons of their own, than had been propoſed in the model. 
_ . Gyges, King of Lydia, and Croefus, one of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, enriched the temple of Delphos with an incredible en 
number of preſents. Many other princes, cities, and pri- 
vate perſons, by their example, in a kind of emulation of 
each other, had heaped up in it tripods, veſſels, tables, 
ſhields, crowns, chariots, and ſtatues of gold and ſilver of 
all fizes, equally infinite in number and value. The pre- 
ſents of gold which Croeſus only made to this temple, a- 
| mounted, according to Herodotus (f), to upwards of 254 K 
talents; that is, about 762, ooo French livres “: and peri 
haps thoſe of ſilver to as much. Molt of thoſe preſent lunde 
were in being in the time of Herodotus. (g) Diodoru 
Siculus, adding thoſe of other princes to them, makes the red fi 
_— thouſand talents, or thirty millions of livres +. 
(h) mongſt the ſtatues of gold conſecrated by Cro 
ſus in the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female Proa0 
daker; of which this was the occaſion. Alyattus, Croe hem or 
(e) Her. I. ii. e. 180. et l. v. c. 6a, (f) Her. I. i. c. go, 5! 0 
Ig) Diod. I. xvi. p. 433. (h) Plut. de Pyth: orac, p. 401 ng 
0 About 33,500 I. Sterling. 1 About 1,300,000 l. may co 
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's father, having married a ſecond wife, by whom he had | 
hildren, ſhe contrived to get rid of her ſon-in law, that 
e crown might deſcend to her own ifſue. For this pur - 
poſe ſhe engaged the female baker to put poiſon into a loaf, 
hat was to be ſerved at the young prince's table. The 
oman, who was ſtruck with horror at the crime, (in 

which ſhe ought to have had no part at all), gave Croe- 
as notice of it. The 'poiſoned loaf. was ſerved to the 
Queen's own children, and their death ſecured the crown 
o the lawful ſucceſſor. When he aſcended the throne, in 


ſand 
2 bratitude to his benefactreſs, he erected a ſtatue to her in 
of it, e temple of Delphos. But may we conclude, that a per- 
tions, on of ſo mean a condition could deſerve ſo great an ho- 


nour? Plutarch anſwers in the affirmative, that with a 


, and | 
on much better title, he ſays, than many of the ſo much 
"IR raunted conquerors and heroes, who have acquired their 


ame only by murder and devaſtation. | ] 

It is not to be wondered, that ſuch immenſe riches 
ould tempt the avarice of mankind, and expoſe Delphos 

o being frequently pillaged. Without mentioning more 
untient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a million 
df men, endeavoured to ſeize upon the ſpoils of this tem- 
ple. Above an hundred years after, the Phoceans, near 
neighbours of Delphos, plundered it at ſeveral times. The 
ame rich booty was the ſole motive of the irruption of the 


zdditte 
del. 
ucceſ- 
edible 
d pri- 
tion of 
tables, 


lyer ol 

vo pre- auls into Greece under Brennus. The guardian god of 
le, a- Delphos, if we may believe hiſtorians, ſometimes defend 
250 d his temple by ſurpriſing prodigies, and at others, either 


rough incapacity or confuſion, ſuffered himſelf to be 
lundered. When Nero made this temple, ſo famous 
Whroughout the univerſe, a viſit, and found in it five hun- 

red fine braſs ſtatues of illuſtrious men and gods to his 
king, which had been conſecrated to Apollo, (thoſe of 
old and filver having'undoubtedly diſappeared upon his 

pproach), he ordered them to be taken down, and ſhipping 
hem on board his veſſels, carried them with him to Rome. 
Thoſe who would be more particularly informed con- 
rning the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphos, 

nay conſult ſome diſſertations upon them, printed in he 
| D3 
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Memoirs of the academy of belles lettres (i); of * 1 
bare made good uſe, according to my caltom. n 


ARTICLE in. 
' Of the games and combats.” 


Aus and combats made a part of the religion, and 
had a'ſhare in almoſt all the feſtivals of the antients ; 

and for that reaſon it is proper to treat of them in this 
place. Whether we conſider their origin, or the deſign of 
their inſtitution, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at their being 
fo much practiſed in the beſt governed ſtates. 
Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, and Pollux, and the greateſt 
heroes of antiquity, were not only the inſtitutors or reftor- 
ers of them, but thought it glorious to ſhare in the exer- 
ciſe of them, and meritorious to ſucceed therein. The 
ſubduers of monſters, and of the common enemies of man- 


kind, thought it no diſgrace to them, to aſpire at the vic- 
tories in theſe combats ; not that the new wreaths with 


which their brows were incircled in the ſolemnization of 
theſe games, took any luſtre from thoſe they had before 
acquired, Hence the moſt famous poets made theſe com- 
bats the ſubjeR of their verſes; the beauty of whoſe poe- 
try, whilſt it immortalized themlclves, ſeemed to pro- 
mile an eterhity of fame to thoſe whoſe victories it ſo di- 


vinely celebrated. Hence aroſe that uncommon ardor, 
which animated all Greece to imitate the antient heroes, and, 


like them, to ſignalize themſelves in the public combats, 

A reaſon more ſolid, which reſults from the nature of 
theſe combats, and of the people who ufed them, may be 
given for their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature war- 


like, and equally intent upon forming the bodies and minds 


of their youth, introduced theſe exerciſes, and annexed 


| honours to them, in order to prepare the younger ſort for 


the profeſſion of arms, to confirm their health, to render 
them ſtronger and more robuſt, to inure them tofatigues, 
and to make them intrepid in cloſe fight, in which, the 
uſe of fire-arms being then unknown, the ſtrength of body 


generally decided the victory. Theſe athletic 2 


(i) Vol. * 
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ſupplied the place of thoſe in uſe amongſt our nobility, as 


dancing, fencing, riding the great horſe, &c. but they did 


not confine themſelves to a. graceful mien, nor to the beau- 


ties of a ſhape and face: they were for joining frength 


to the charms of perſon. | 
It is true, theſe exerciſes, lo illuſtrious by their found- 


ers, and ſo uſeful in the ends at fiſt propoſed from them, 


introduced public maſters, who taught them to young per- 
ſons, and practiſing them with ſucceſs, made public ſhew 
and oſtentation of their ſcill. This ſort of men applied 
themſelves ſolely to the practiſe of this art; and carrying 
it to an exceſs, they formed it into a kind of . by the 
addition of rules and reſinements; oſten challenging each 
other, out of a vain emulation, till A length they degenerat- 


ed into a profeſſion of people, who, without any other em- 


ployment or merit, exhibited themſelves as a fight forthe 


diverſion of the public. Our dancing-maſlters are not unlike 


them in this reſpe&, whoſe natural and original defignation 


was, to teach youth a graceful manner of walking, and a 


good addreſs : but now we ſee them mount the ſtage, and 


perform ballets, in the garb of comedians, capering, jump- 
ing, ſkipping, and making variety of ſtrange and unnatural *- 
motions. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel, what opinion the anti- 

ents had of their profeſſed combatants and wreſtlin 8 maſters. - 


There were four kinds of games ſolemnized in Greece. 
The Olympic, fo called from Olympia, otherwiſe Piſa, a 
town of Elis, in Peloponneſus, near which they were cele- 
brated, after the expiration of every four years, in ho- 


nour of Jupiter Olympicus. The Pytbic, ſacred to Apollo 


* Pythius, ſo called from the ſerpent Python killed by 


him ; they were alfo celebrated every four years. The 


Nemacan, which took their name from Nemaea, a city and 
foreſt of Peloponneſus, and were either inſtituted or reſtor- 
ed by Hercules, after he had flainthe lion of the Nemacan 
foreſt, They were ſolemnized every two years. And, 

laſtly, the /Xhmijan, celebrated upon the Iſthmus of Co- 


, rinth, from four years to four years, in honour of Nep- 


Several reaſons are given for this name, 
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tune, (k) Theſeus was the reſtorer of them, and they 
continued even after the ruin.of Corinth. That perſons 
might be preſent at theſe public ſports with greater quiet 
and ſecurity, there was a general ſuſpenſion of itms, and 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, throughout all Greece, during the 
time of their celebration. > A | 

In theſe games, which were ſolemnized with incredible 
magnificence, and drew together a prodigious concourſe of 
ſpectators from all parts, a ſimple wreath was all the re- 
ward of the victors. In the Olympic games it was compo- 
ſed of wild olive; in the Pythic, of laurel; in the Nemae- 
an, of green parſley (I); and in the Iſthmian, of the ſame 
herb. The inſtitutors of theſe games, implied from thence, 
that only honour, and not mean and ſordid intereſt, ought 
to be the motive of great actions. Of what were men not 
capable, accuſtomed to act ſolely from ſo glorious a prin- 
ciple! (m) We have ſeen in the Perſian war, that Tigra- 
nes, one of the moſt conſiderable captains in the army of 
Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian games de» 
ſcribed, cried out with aſtoniſhment, addreſſing himſelf to 
Mardonius, who commanded in chief: * Heavens ! a» 
Fgainſt what men are you leading us! Inſenſible ta inte- 
reſt, they combat only fer glory! Which exclamation, 
though looked upon by Xerxes as an effect of abject fear, 
abounds with ſenſe and judgment. 

(n) It was from the ſame principle the Romans, whilſt 
they beſtowed upon other occaſions crowns of gold of 
great value, perſiſted always in giving only a wreath of 
oaken leaves to him who ſaved the life of a citizen, © Oh ! 
* manners worthy of eternal remembrance !” cries Pliny, in 
relating this laudable cuſtom. ** Oh ! grandeur truly Roman, 
e that would aſſign no other reward but honour, for the 
<« preſervation of a citizen! A ſervice indeed above all re- 
« ward; thereby ſufficiently arguing it their opinion, 
« that it was criminal to ſave man's life from the motive 
of lucre and intereſt !” O mores acternos, qui tanta 
opera honore ſolo donaverint ; et cum reliquas coronas 

(X) Pauſ. I. ü. p. 88. (I) Apium. (m) Her. |. viii. c. 88. 
(n) Plin. I. xvi. c. 4. 
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auro ann ſalutem civis in pretio eſſe nolue- 
rint, clara * None ſervari quidem hominem . oe 
lucri cauſa! ! 

251 Amongſt all the Grecian games, the Olympic held un- 
deniably the firſt rank; and that for three reaſons. They 
were ſacred to Jupiter, the greateſt of the gods; inſtituted 
by Hercules, the firſt of the heroes; and celebrated with 
more pomp and magnificence, amidſt a greater concourſe of 
ſpectators from all parts, than any of the reſt, 8 

(o) If Pauſanias may be believed, women were prodi | 
bited to be preſent at them upon pain of death; and, dur- 
ring their continuance, it was ordained, that no woman 
ſhould approach the place where the games were celebrat- 
ed, or paſs on that fide of the river Alpheus. One only was 
ſo bold as to violate this law, and flipt in diſguiſe amongſt 
the combatants. She was tried for the offence, and would 
have ſuffered for it according to the law, if the judges, in 
regard to her father, her brother, and her ſon, who had all 
been victors in the Olympic games, had nor pardoned her 
offence, and ſaved her life. | 
This law was very conformable with the Grecian man- 
ners, amongſt whom the ladies were very reſerved, ſel- 
dom appeared in public, had ſeparate apartments, called 
Cynaecea, and never eat at table with the men when ſtran- 
gers were preſent. It was certainly inconſiſtent with de- 
cency, to admit them at ſome of the games, as thoſe of 
wreſtliag, and the Pancratiund, in which the combatants 
. naked,” — 

(p) The ſame Pauſanias tells us in another place, that 
the prieſteſs of Ceres hadan honourable ſeat intheſe games, 
and that virgins were not denied the liberty of being pre- 
ſent at them, For my part, 1 cannot conceive the reaſon 
of ſuch inconſiſtency, which indeed ſeems incredible. 
The Greeks.thought nothing comparable to the victory 
in theſe games. They looked upon it as the perfection of 
glory, and did not believe it permitted to mortals to de- 
lire any thing beyond it. * Cicero aſſures us, that with 

(o) Pauſ. I. v. p. 297. (p) Lib. vi. p. 382. 


by 3 victoria Graecis conſulatus ille antiquus videbatur. 
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them it was no leſs honourable than the conſular dignity, 
in its ofiginal ſplendor, with the antient Romans. And 
in another place he ſays, that “ to conquer at Olympia, 
was almoſt, in the ſenſe of the Grecians, more great and 
glorious, than to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome. 
Horace ſpeaks in (till ſtronger terms upon this kind of vic- 
tory. + He is not afraid to ſay, that it exalts the vice 
tor above human nature; they were no longer men but 
ods, 
2 We ſhall ſee 3 what 3 "NG were 
paid to the victor, of which one of the moſt affecting was, 
to date the year with his name. Nothing could more ef- 
fectually enliven their endeavours, and make them regard- 
leſs of expences, than the aſſurance of immortalizipg their 
* names, which; for the future, would be annexed to the 
calendar, and in the front of all laws made in the ſame 
year with the victory, To this motive may be added the 
joy of knowing, that their praiſes would be celebrated by 
the moſt famous poets, and ſhare in the entertainment of 
- the: moſt illuſtrious aſſemblies : for theſe odes were ſung in 
every houſe, and had a part in every entertainment. What 
could be a more powerful incentive to a people, who had 
no other object and aim than that of human glory! 

1 ſhall confine myſelf upon this head to the Olympic 
games, which continued five days ; and ſhall deſcribe, in 
as bricf a manner as poſſible, the ſeveral kinds of combats 
of which they were compoſed. Mr. Burette has treated 
this ſubject in ſeveral diſſertations, printed in the Memoirs 
of the academy of belles letters; wherein purity, perſpi- 
cuity, and elegance of ſtyle are united with profound eru- 
dition. I make no ſcruple in appropriating to my uſe the 
riches of my brethren; and, upon this ſubject of the O- 
lympic games, have made very free with the late Abbe 
| Maſheu' s remarks upon the odes of Podar. 


2 ol ympionicam eſſe apud Graecos prope majus Fuit et glorioſius, 
quara Romae triumphaſſe. Pro Flacco, n. 31. 
+ ----------------—-- Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. Od, . Ib. i. 
Sive quos Elea domum reducit | 
Palma' coeleſtes, od. 2. lib. iv. 
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he combats which had the greateſt ſhare in the ſolem- 


day of the public games, were boxing, wreſtling, the 
Pancratium, the diſcus, or quoit, and racing. To theſe 


may be added the exerciſes of leaping, throwing the dart, 


and that of the trochus or wheel: but as theſe were nei ; 


ther important, nor of any great reputation, I ſhall con- 


tent myſelf with having only mentioned them in this place. 


For the better methodizing the particulars of theſe games 


and exerciſes, it will be neceſſary to _ with an account 
of the Athletae or combatants. 


SxcT. I. Of the Athletae, or combatants, 


Tus term athletae is derived from the Greek word 
adde, Which ſignifies /abour, combat. This name was gi · 
yen to thoſe who exerciſed themſelves with deſign to diſ- 
pute the prizes in the public games. The art by which 
they formed themſelves for theſe encounters, was called 
gymnaſtic, from the Athletaes practiſing naked. 


Thoſe who were deſigned for this profeſſion, frequent- | 


ed, from their molt tender age, the Gymnaſia or Palae- 
ſtrae, which were a kind of academies, maintained for that 
purpoſe at the public expence, In theſe places ſuch young 
people were under the direction of different maſters, who 
employed the moſt effectual methods to inure their bodies 


for the fatigues of the public games, and to form them 


for the combats. The regimen they were under was very 
hard and ſevere, At firſt they had no other nouriſhment 
but dried figs, nuts, ſoft cheeſe, and a grofs heavy ſort of 


bread, called e. They were abſolutely forbid the uſe 


of wine, and injoined continence; which Horace expreſs 
ſes thus (q) : 


Lui Nludet optatam curſu contingere metam, 

Mullta tulit fecitque puer, ſudavit et al/it, 

Abſtinuit venere et vino. | 
Who in th* Olympic race, the prize would gain, 

Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 


Exceſs of heat and cold has often try'd, - 
Love's ſoftneſs baniſh'd, ny the glaſs _ 


(q) Art. Poet. V, 412. 0 
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St. Paul, by an alluſion to the Athletae, exhorts the Corin- 
thians, near whoſe city the Iſthmian games were celebrat · 
ed, to a ſober and penitent life. .7ho/e who frive, ſays 
be, Vor the maſtery, are temperate in all things; now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 
eorruptible, * Tertullian uſes the ſame thought to en- 
courage the martyrs. He makes a compariſon from what 
the hopes of a victory made the Athletae endure, He re- 
peats the ſevere and painful exerciſes they were obliged to 
undergo ; the continual anguiſh and conſtraint in which 
they paſſed the belt years of their lives, and the volunta- 
ry privation, which they impoſed upon themſelves, of all 
that was moſt affecting and grateful to their paſſions, © It 
is true, the Athletae did not always obſerve ſo ſevere a te- 
gimen, but at length ſubſtituted in its ſtead a voracity and 
indolence extremely remote from it. 

The Athletae, before their exerciſes, were rubbed with 
oils and ointments, to make their bodies more ſupple and 
vigorous. At firſt they made uſe of a belt, with an apron 
or ſcarf faſtened to it, for their more decent appearance 
in the combats ;- but one of the combatants happening to 
loſe the victory by his covering's falling off, that accident 
was the occaſion of ſacrificing modeſty to convenience, and 
- retrenching the apron for the future. The Athletae were 
only naked in ſome exerciſes, as, wreſtling, boxing, the 
pancratium, and the foot race. They practiſed a kind of 
noviciate in the Gymnaſia for ten months, to accompliſh 
themſelves in the ſeveral exerciſes by aſſiduous application; 
and this they did in the preſence of ſuch as curioſity or 


quiſh 
ſever, 
in thi 


idleneſs conducted to look on. But when the celebration It 

of the Olympic games drew nigh, the Athletae, who were over t 

to appear in them, were kept to double exerciſe. them 
Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were 

required. As to birth, none but Greeks were to be re- 

ceived. It was alſo neceſſary, that their manners ſhould 20 

be unexceptionable, and their condition free, No ſtranger N 


Nempe enim et Athletae ſegregantur ad Aritiorem di ſcĩiplinam, 
ut robori aedificando vacent; coritinentur a luxuria, a cibis — 197" Jacob 
a potu jucundiore; coguntur, eruciantur, * Tertul, ad 


martyr. 


- 
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was admitted to combat in the Olympic games; and when 
Alexander, the ſon of Amynras King of Macedon, preſent · 
ed himſelf to diſpute the prize, his-competitors, without 
any regard to the royal dignity, oppoſed: his reception as 
a Macedonian, and conſequently a barbarian and a ſtran- 
ger; nor could the judges be prevailed upon to admit him, 
till he had proved in due form his er en, deſcend- 
ed from the Argives/ * 7 

The perſons who preſided in the games, called be- 
tbetae, Athlothetae, and Hellanodicae, regiſtered the name 
and country of each champion; and upon the opening of 
the games, an herald proclaimed the names of the com- 
batants. They were then made to take an oath, that they 
would teligiouy obſerve the ſeveral laws preſcribed i in each 
kind of combat, and to do nothing contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed orders and regulations of the games. Fraud, ar- 
tiſice, and exceſſive violence, were abſolutely prohibited; 
and the maxim fo generally received elſewhere, That it 
is indifferent whether an enemy is conquered by deceit or 
valour, was baniſhed from theſe combats. The addreſs of 
a combatant, expert in all the turns of his art, who knew | 
how to ſhift and fence dexterouſly, to put the change upon 
his adverſary with art and ſubtlety, and to improve the leaſt 
advantages, muſt not be confounded here with the cowardly 
and knaviſh/ cunning of one, who, without regard to the 
laws preſcribed, employs the 'moſt unfair means to van- 
quiſh his competitor, Thoſe who diſputed the prize in the 
ſeveral kinds of —_— drew n Wo their precedency 
in them. 

It is time to bring our chemptoen to blows; and to run 
over the different kinds of anne n "hay exerciſed 
themſelves, 


Seer. II. 67 Faun 
WRESTLING is one of the molt antient exerciſes of 
which we have any knowlege, having been practiſed in the 
time of the Patriarchs, as the wreſtling of the angel with 
Jacob proves (r). Jacob N the angel s attack ſo 


(r) Gen. xxxii. 24. T's 
VoL. Ts © E 
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vigorouſly, that, perceiving he could not throw ſo rough 2 
_ wrieltler, he was reduced x make him lame by touching 
the Gnew of his thigh, which immediately ſbrunk up. 
Wreſtling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, 
was practiſed at firſt with ſimplicity, litile art, and in a 
natural manner; the weight of the body, and the ſtrength 
of the muſcles having more ſhare in it, than addreſs and 
ſkill. Theſeus was the firſt that reduced it to method; and 
refined it with rules of art · He was alſo, the firſt who eſta- 
bliſhed the public ſchools, called Paloefirae, where * 
young. people had maſters to inſtruct them io it. 
Ihe vreſtlers, before they began their combats, were 
rubbed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards anoint- 
ed with oils, which added to the ſtrength and flexibility 
of their limbs. But as this unction, in making the ſlein too 
lippery, rendered it difficult ſor tliem to take good hold of 
each other, they remedied that inconvenience, ſometimes 
by rolling themſelves in the duſt of the Palaeſtrae, ſome- 
4imes by throwing a fine ſand upon each other, kept for 
that purpoſe in the Xyſtae, or porticos of the Gymnaſia. 
bus prepared, the wreſtlers began their combat. They 
dvere matched two againſt two, and ſometimes ſeveral cou- 
ples contended at the ſame time. In this combat, the whole 
aim and deſign of the wreſtlers was to throw their adver- 
ſary upon the ground. Both ſtrength and art were em- 
ployed to this purpoſe: they ſeized each other by the arms, 
drew forwards, puſhed backwards, vſed many diſtortions 
and twiſtings of the body; locking their limbs into each 
other's, ſeizing by the neck, throttling, preſſing in their 
arms, ſtruggliag, plying on all ſides, lifting from the ground, 
daſhing their, heads together, ke rams, and twiſting one 
another's necks. The moſt conſiderable advantage in the 
wreſtler's art, was to make himſelf maſter of his adverſary's 
legs, of which a fall was the immediate conſequence. 
- From"whence' Plautus fays in his Pſeudolus, ſpeaking, of 
wine, He is a dangerous wreſtler, he preſently take! 
one by the heels.” The Greek terms be, and ar 
und the Latin word fupplantare, ſeem ro ieee that one 


® Captat pedes primum, luctator doloſus eſt. 


ly take! 
rip in, 
hat one 
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of theſe arts conſiſted in ſtooping down to ſeize the anta- 
gonilt under the ſoles of his feet, and Ea EI W 
give him the fall. 

- Ini this manner the Athletze wreſtled landing; the odme+ 
bat ending with che fall of one of ihe competitors. But 
vchen it happened that the wreſtter, who: was down, drew 
his adverſary along with him, either by art or accident, the 
combat continued upon the ſand, the antagoniſts tumbling 
and twining with each other, 'in a thoufand different ways, 
till one of them got uppermoſt, and compelled the other. 
to aſſæ quarter, and confeſs himſelf vanquiſhed; There was 


thletaes uſing only their hands to it, without taking hold of 
ihe body as in the other kinds; and this exercife ferved as 
a prelude to the greater combat, It conſiſted in interming- 
ling their fingers, in ſqueezing them with-all their force ; 
io puſhing one another by joining the palms of their hands 
together; in twiſting their ſingers, wriſts, and other joints 
of the arm, without the aſſiſtance of any other member; 
and the victory was his who obliged his Wer to aſk 
quarter, | 
The combatants were to gaht three times ſucceſſively, 
and to throw their: antagoniſt at lealt way before = 
prize eoulq be adjudged to them. | 
() Homer deſeribes the wreftling of A dur and Ulyſſes : 
Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous; Lucan, of Herew- 


es and Antaeus; and the Thebaid of Statins, of IR 


and ArgyHeus. 

The wreſtlers of greateſt repmration angel the Greeks, 
were Milo of Croton, whoſe hiſtory I have related elfe- 
where at large, and Polydamas. The latter, alone and 
without arms, killed a furious lion upon mount Olympus, 
in imitation of Hercules, whom he propeſed to hinfelf as 
a model in this ation. Another time, having ferzed a bull 
by one of his/hind legs, the beaſt could not get looſe witlr- 
out-leaving his hoof in his hands. 

He could hold a chariot behind, whit the coachman whipt. 


(s) Thad. I. xii. v. 508. &c.; Ovid. Metam. I. K. V. 31. Ke. 
Pharſ. I. iv. V. 612.; Stat. I, i V 747. 
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a third ſort of wreſtling, called, axprynpouer, from the A- 


F 
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his horſes in yain to make them go forwards. Darius 
Nothus King of Perſia, hearing of his prodigious ſtrength, 
was deſirous of ſeeing him, and invited him to Suſa. Three 
ſoldiers of that prince's guard, and of that band which the 


Perſians called immortal, eſteemed the moſt warlike of * 
their troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our cham- 11 
pion fought and killed them all rec. Bur 

Sect. III. C/ beving: or the cr. chat 

Bo xixo is a combat at handy - blows, from whence it liſted 
derives its name. The combatants covered their fiſts with rer 
a kind of offenſive arms called ce//us, and their heads with disſig 
a ſort of leather cap, to defend their temples and ears, ory 
which were moſt expoſed to blows, and to deaden their n_ 


violence, The ceſtus was a kind of gauntlet or glove, made 
of ſtraps of leather, and plated with braſs, lead, or iron, 


within fide, Their uſe was, to ſtrengthen the hands of Bs 
the combatants, and to add violence to their blows, - defcr 
Sometimes the Athletae came immediately to the molt Hes 
violent blows, and began with charging in the moſt furi - Ay 
ous manner. Sometimes whole hours paſſed in haraſſing lan 
and fatiguing each other, by a continual extenſion of their and 
arms; rendering each others blows, ineffeQual, and en- batar 
deavouring, in that manner of defence, to kegp off their 
adverſary. But when they fought with the utmoſt fury, T 
they aimed chiefly at the head and face, which parts they "Lge 
were molt careful to defend, by either avoiding or catching HP 
the blows made at them. When a combatant came on to _ 
throw himſelf with all his force and vigor upon another, ">. 
they had a ſurpriſing addreſs in avoiding the attack, by a 4 * 
nimble turn of the body, which threw the imprudent ad- nd 
verſary down, and deprived him of the victory. 8 
However fierce the combatants were againſt each other, "SA 
their being exhauſted, by the length of the combat, would 5 ake 
frequently reduce them to the neceſſity of making a truce. the h 
Upon which the battle was ſuſpended for ſome minutes, 5 
that were employed in recovering their fatigue, and rub- T 


bing off the ſweat in which they were bathed. After which 
they renewed the fight, till one of them, by lettiog fall his (t) 
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arms through weakneſs, or by/{wooning away, explained, 
that he could no longer ſupport the pain or fatigue, and 
deſired quarter; which was conſeſſing himſelf vanquiſhed. 

Boxing was one of the rudeſt and moſt dangerous of the 
gymaĩc combats; becauſe, beſides the danger of being crip- 
pled, the combatants ran the hazard of their lives. They 
Gmetimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the ſand; though 
that ſeldom happened, except the vanquiſhed perfon per- 
liſted too long in not acknowledging his defeat; yet it was 
common for them to quit the fight with a countenance ſo 
dishgured, that it was not cafy to know them afterwards ; 
carrying away with them the fad marks of their vigorous 
reſiſtance, ſuch as bruifes and contuſions in the face, the 
loſs of an eye, their teeth knocked out, their jaws bro- 
ken, or ſome more conſiderable fracture. | , 
We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, feveral 
deſcriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of 
Epeus and Euryalus; (t) in Theocritus, of Pollux and 
Amycus; in Apollonius Rhodius, the fame battle of Pol - 
lax and Amycus; in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus z 
and in Statius and N rr > feveral other come 
batants. 


ssc r. Iv. "of the paneratian. | 

The pancratium (u) was ſo called, from two Greek 
words, which ſignify that the whole force of the body was 
neceſſary for ſucceeding in it. It united boxing and wreſ(t- 
ling in the fame fight, borrowing from one its manner of 
ſtruggling and flinging; and from the ather, the art of 
dealing blows, and of avoiding them with fucceſs. la 
wreſtling i it was not permitted ta ſtrike with the hand, nor 
in boxing to ſeize each other in the manner of the wreſt- 
lers: but in the pancratium, it was not only allowed to 
make uſe of all the gripes and artifices of wreſtling, but 
the hands and feet, and even the teeth and nails, * 
be employed to conquer an antagoniſt. 

This combat was the moſt rude and dangerous. A FOR 


(t) Dioſcor. Tdyl, 22.; Argonautic. I. f.; Eneid. Li. Tar. 
N.; Argonaut, bir (a) Hav 13 * 
3 


* 
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cratiaſt in the Olympic games, (called Arrichion, or Arræ- ſe 
chion), percciving himſelf almoſt ſuffocated by his adver- th 
fary, who had got faſt hold of him by the throat, at the aj 
fame time that he held him by the foot, broke one of #1 
his enemy's toes, the extreme anguiſh of which obliged him of 
to aſk quarter, at the very inſtant Arrichion himſelf ex- bo 
pired. The Agonothetae crowned Arrichion, though dead, | 
and proclaimed him victor. Philoſtratus has left us a very 
„ which reef this combat. 1 
* 
Sxcr. V. Of the di iſcus, or quoit, ex 
The diſcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made dat 
ſometimes of wood, but more frequently of (tone, lead, or bat 
other metal; as iron, or braſs. Thoſe who uſed this exer- g 
ciſe were called Diſcoboli, that is, flingers of the diſcus. 5 
The epithet xeerojadiog, Which ſigniſies borne upon the ſhoul- 21 
ders, given this inſtrument by Homer, ſufficiently ſhe ws, whi 
* That it was of too great a weight to be carried from place the 
to place in the hands only, and that the ſhoulders were neceſ- nc 
fary for the ſupport of ſuch a burden any ſpace of time. him 
The intent of this exerciſe, as of almoſt all the others, ſpe 
was to invigorate the body, and to make it more capable 
of ſupporting the weight and uſe of arms. In war they 0 
were often obliged to carry ſuch loads as appear exceſſive ¶¶ſo m 
in theſe days, either of provifions, faſcines, paliſades, or in publi 
ſcaling of walls, when, to equal the height of them, ſeveral beld 
of the beſiegers mounted upon the ſhoulders of each other. WW oper, 
The Athletae, in hurling the diſcus, put themſelves into other 
the beſt poſture they could, to add force to their caſt. They T 


advanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole weight WW run 
of their bodies, they poiſed the diſcus in their hands, and is wa 
then whirling it round ſeveral times almoſt horizontally, WM As th 
to add force to its motion, they threw it off with the joint 
ſtrength of hands, arms, and body, which had all a ſhare in 
the vigor of the difcharge. He that flung the diſcus far· 
theſt was the victor. 

The moſt famous painters and ſculptors of antiquity, in 
their endeavours to repreſent naturally the attitudes of the 
Diſcoboli, have left 3 many maſterpieces ig thas 
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ſeveral arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a ſtatue of 
that kind, which had been finiſhed with inſinite care and 
application by the celebrated Myron : * What can be more 
finiſhed, or expreſs more happily the muſcular diſtortions 
of the body in the: exerciſe 17 _ en, than the Diſco- 
bolus of Myron ? | 


Sect. VI. Of the pentatblum.. 8 


The Greeks gave this name to an exerciſe compoſed of 
five others. It was the common opinion, that thoſe five 
exerciſes were wreſtling, running, leaping, throwing the 
dart, and the diſcus. It was believed, that this fort of com- 
bat was decided in one day, and ſometimes the ſame morn- 
ing; and that the prize, which was ſingle, could not be gi- | 
ven but to the victor in all thoſe exerciſes. a HER 

The exerciſe of leaping, ; and throwing the javelin, f vet 
which the firſt conſiſted in leaping a certain length, ON 1. 
the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain 0 
tance, contributed to the forming of a ſoldier, by making 
him nimble and active in battle, and expert in 3 
ſpear and dart. 


szer. VII. of races. 


Or all the exerciſes which the Athletae cultivated with 
ſo much pains and induſtry, for their appearance in the 
public games, running was in the higheſt eſtimation, and 
held the foremoſt rank. The Olympic games generally 
opened with races, and were ſolemaized at firſt with no 
other exerciſe. - 

The place where the Athletae exerciſed thenſelves in in 
running, was generally called the + Hadium by the Greeks; - 
as was that wherein they diſputed in earneſt for the prize, 
As the liſts or courſe for theſe games was at firſt but one 

* Quid tam diſtortum et elaboratum, quam eſt ille Diſcobolus My- 
ronis ? Quintil. I. it. c. 13. 

+ The ſtadium was a land- meaſure amongſt the Greeks, and was, 
according to Herodotus, I. ii. c. 249. fix hundred feet in extent. 
Pliny 2 I. ü. c. 23. that it was ſix hundred and twenty-five. Thoſe 
two authors may agree, conſidering the difference between the Greek 
and Roman foot; beſides which, = meaſure of the ſtadium yaries, 
according to the difference of times and placcs, 
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ſtadium in length, it took its name from its meaſure, and 
was called the Hladium, whether preciſely of that extent, 
or of a much greater, Under that denomination was in- 
cluded not only the ſpace in which the Athletae ran, but 
alſo that which contained . the ſpectators of the gymnic 
games. The place where the Athletac contended was cab 
led ſcamma, from its lying lower than the reſt of the ſta- 
dium, on each ſide of which, and its extremity, ran an aſcent 
or Kind of terraſs, covered with ſeats and benches, upon 
which the ſpectators were ſeated. The molt remarkable parts 
of the ſtadium, were its entrance, middle, and extremity, 

The entrance of the courſe was marked at firſt only by 
a line drawn on the ſand, from fide to fide of the ſtadi- 
um. To that at length was ſubſtituted a kind of barrier, 
which was only a cord (trained tight in the front of the 

wc: or men, that were to run, It was ſometimes. a 

of wood, The opening of this barrier was the ſignal 
For the racers to ſtart. 

The middle of the ſtadium was remarkable only by the 

circumſtance of having the prizes allotted to the victors, 


ſet up there. St. Chryſoſtom draws a fine compariſon from 1 & 
this cuſtom, As the Judges, fays he, in the races and c 38 
other games, expoſe, in the midſi of the ſtadium, to the yg 
view of the champions, the crowns which they are to re- i 
ceive ; in like manner the Lord, by the mouth of his 2 0 
prophets, has placed the prizes in the midſt of the courſe, E 
which he deſigns for thoſe who have 44 courage 19 con- 4 F 4 
tend for them. 
At the extremity of the ſtadium was a goal, where the (x) 
foot · races ended; but in thoſe of chariots and horſes, 4 
they were to run foveral times round it, without (topping, Gs 
and afterwards conclude the race by regaining the other « 
extremity of the liſts, from whence they ſtarted. Ph 
There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horſe, | 
and the foot race. I ſhall begin with n as the molt * 7 
ſimple, natural, and antient. | 1 
1. 07 the Hae: 2 
Tus runners, of whatever number they were, ranged * 


themſclycs in a line, afcer having drawn lots for their 
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places. Whilſt they waited the ſignal to ſtart, they 

practiſed, by way of prelude, various motions to awaken 

their activity, and to keep their limbs pliable, and in a right 

temper. They kept themſelves breathing by ſmall leaps, 

and making little excurſions, that were a kind of trial of 
their ſpeed and agility. Upon the ſignals being given, they 

ew towards the goal with a rapidity ſcarce to be follow- 

Wed by the eye, which was ſolely to decide the victory: 

or the Agoniſtic laws prohibited. upon the moſt one 

penalties, the attaining it by any foul method. 

In the ſimple race the extent of the ſtadium was run 
but once, at the end of which the price attended the vic- 


b 
42 tor, that is, he who came in firſt, In the race called 
ier Alaubeg, the competitors ran twice that length; that is, af- 
the ter having arrived at the goal, they returned to the 15 


rier. To theſe may be added a third ſort, called a. 
which was the longeſt of all, as its name implies, and 
compoſed of ſeveral Diauli. Sometimes it conſiſted 0 
twenty-four ſtadia backwards and forwards, turning twelve . 
times round the goal. 

There were runners in antient times, as well 500 
the Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for their 
ſwiftneſs. (x) Pliny tells us, that it was thought prodi- 
gious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty ſta- 
dia (y) between Athens and Lacedaemon in the ſpace of 
two days, till Anyſtis of the latter place, and Philonides, 
che runner of Alexander the Great, made twelve hun- 
Wdred ſtadia (z) in one day, from Sicyone to Elis. Theſe 


the (x) Plin. I. vii. c. 20. (y) $7 leagues. (z] 60 leagues, 
res, * « Tune rite citatos 

* Explorant acuuntque gradus, variaſque per artes 

ung, Inſtimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. 

ther « Poplite nunc flexo ſidunt, nunc lubrita forti 


Fectora collidunt plauſu ; nunc ignea tollunt 
* Crura, brevemque fugam nec-opino fine reponunt. 0 
Stat. Theb: I. vi. v. 587, Kc. 
try, they rouſe their ſpeed, with various arts * 
Their languid limbs they prompt to act their parts. 
Now with bent hams, amidſt the praQtis'd croud, 
They it ; now ſtrain their lungs, nd ſhout aloud ; 
F Now a ſhort flight with fiery ſteps they trace, 
"ge And with a ſadden flop abridge the mimic race. 
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runners were denominated n{apaFpogeane, as we find in that 
_ paſſage of Herodotus (a) which mentions Phidippides. In 
the conſulate of Fonteius and Vipſanus, in the reign. of 
Nero, a boy. of nine years old ran ſeventy-five thouſand 
paces (b) between noon and night, Pliny adds, that in 
his time there were runners, who ran one hundred and 
Gxty thouſand paces (c) in the circus. , Our wonder at 
ſuch a prodigious ſpeed will increaſe, continues he (d), if 
wie reflect, that when Tiberius went to Germany to bis 
brother Druſus, then at the point of death, he could not 
arrive there in leſs than four and twenty hours, though the 
: diſtance was but two hundred thouſand. paces (e), and he 
ran with three poſt· chaifes. * with the utmoſt we 
| 2. Of the horſe-races. it 
Tux race of a ſingle horſe with a rider was leſs ce- 
ted by the antients, yet it had its favourers amongſt 
e moſt conſiderable perſons, and even kings themfelyes, 
And was attended with uncommon glory to the victor. 
© Pindar, in his firſt ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, 
obtained by Hiero, King of Syracuſe, 'to whom' he gives 
the title of Kan, that is, Victor in the borſe-race; 
which name was given to the horfes carrying only a 
ſingle rider, K©ary;. Sometimes the rider led another horſe if 
by the bridle, and then the horfes were called deſultorii, 
and their riders deſultores ; becaufe, after a number of 
turns in the ſtadium, they changed horſes by dexreronſly 
vaulting from one to the other, A farpriſing addreſs was 
neceſſary upon this occaſion, efpecially in an age unac- 
quainted with the uſe of ſtirrups, and when the horſcs 
had no ſaddles, which {till made the leap more difficult. 
In the armies there were alfo cavalry + called deſultorer, 
who vaulted from one horſe to another, as occalion re- 
quired, and were generally Numidians. | 
(a) Her l. vi. c. 106. (b) 30 leagues. (c) More than fifty- 
three leagues. (d) Val. Max. I. v. c. 3. (e) 67 leagues. 


* He had only a guide, and one officer with him. 
+ Nec omnes Numidae in dextro locati cornu, ſed quibus-deful 
torum in modum binos - trahentibus equos, inter acerrimam ſæpe 
pugnam, in recentem equum ex feſſo armatis tranſultare mos erat: 


tanta velocitas iplis, tamque docile equorum genus eſt. Liv. I. xxit. 
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Lok 3: Of the chariat-races. | 

Puls kind. of race was the moſt renowned of all #44 
xerciſes uſed in the games of the antients, and that from 
hence moſt honour redounded to the vidtors; which is 
ot to be wondered at, if we conſider eig. It is 
uin, they were derived from the conſtant cuſtom of prin- 
„ heroes, and great men, of fighting in battle upon 
hariots../ Honter has an infinity of examples of this kind, 


; AL BRL; a7 


is being admitted as a cuſtom, it is natural to ſuppoſe 


t very agreeable: to theſe heroes, to have their chario- 
eers as expert as poſhble in driving, as their ſucceſs de- 
ended, in a very great meaſure, upon the addreſs of their 


Worivers. It was antiently therefore only to perſons of the 


arſt conſideration that this office was confided. Hence a- 
dſe a laudable emulation to excel others in the art of 
puidinga chariot, and a kind of neceſſity to practiſe it ver 
much, for the attainment of it. The high rank of the 


erſons who made uſe of chariots, ennobled, as it always 


appens, an exerciſe peculiar to them. The other exer- 
pfiſes were adapted to private ſoldiers and. horſemen, as 
reſtling, running, and the ſingle horfe-race ; but the uſe 


pt chariots in the field was . reſerved to princes, and 


generals of armies. 

Hence it was, that all thoſe whe preſented themſelves 
n the Olympic games to diſpute the prize in the chariat- 
aces, were perſons conſiderable either for their riches, 


WS bir birth, their employments, or great ations. Kings 


hemſelves aſpired paſhonately to this glory, from the be- 
ief, that the title of, victor in theſe games was ſcarce infe- 
tor ta that of conqueror, and that the Olympic palm added 
dew dignity to the ſplendors of a throne. ' Pindar's odes 
inſorm us, that Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuſe, were 
of that opinion. Dionyſus, ho reigned there long after 
hem, carried the ſame ambition much higher. Philip of 
Macedon had theſe victories ſtamped upon his coins, and 
cemed as much affeted with them, as with thoſe obtain- 
ed againſt the enemies of his ſtate, (f) All che world 


28 Plat, is 4 . 666, 
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knows the anſwer of Alexander che Great on this ſubject. 
When his friends aſked him, whether he would diſpute 
the prize of the races in theſe games? Ter; ſaid he, if 
kings were to be my antagoni/is., Which ſhews,'that he br 
would not have diſdained theſe exerciſes, if there had 
been competitors in them worthy of him. — 
The chariots were generally drawn by two or four 
horſes, placed in a row; | bipae, quadrigae. Sometimes 
mules ſupplied the place of horſes, and then the chariot 
was called e»»y. Pindar, in the fifth ode of his firſt * 
celebrates one Pſaumis, who had obtained a. triple victo 
ry; one by a chariot drawn by four horſes, rerpirro; a+ 
nother by one drawn by mules, «xw; and the third by 
a ſingle horſe, , which the title of the ode expreſſes. 
Theſe chariots, upon a ſignal given, ſtarted together 
from a place called Carceres. © Their places were regu- 
lated by lot, which was not an indifferent circumſtance 
as to the victory; for being to turn round a boundary, 
the | chariot on the left was nearer than thoſe on the 
right, which in conſequence had a greater compaſs to take, 


It appears from ſeveral paſſages in Pindar, and eſpecially 
from one in Sophocles, which i ſhall. cite very ſoon, that 


they” ran twelve times round the ſtadium. He that came 
in firſt the twelfth round was victor, The !chief art 
conſiſted in taking the beſt ground at the turning of the 
boundary : for if the charioteer drove too near it, he 

was in danger of daſhing the chariot to pieces; and if be riots 1 
Keve too wide of it, his neareſt antagoniſt might cut the ſpace l 


way upon him, and get foremoſt. make 
It is obvious, that theſe chariot-races could not be run twelve 


without ſome danger; for as the “ motion of the wheels Radicn 
was very rapid, and grazed againſt the boundary in turn- WW periorit 
ing, the leaſt error in driving would have broke the cha : the vig 
riot in pieces, and might have dangerouſly wounded the BY that the 
charioteer. An example of which we find in the Electra of the q 
of Sophocles, who gives an admirable deſcription of this ting bef 
kind of race, run by ten competitors. The falſe Oreſtes, firſt, in 


(g) He 
Vor, 


„ Metaque ſervidis Evitata rotis;” Horat, od. 1. li 
The goal ſhunn'd by the burning wheels, - , | | 
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out of his ſeat intangled in the reins, the horſes dragged 
him violently forwards along with them, and tore him to 
pieces: but this very ſeldom happened. (g) To avoid 
ſuch danger, Neſtor gives the following directions to his 


ſon Antilochus, who was going to diſpute the prize in the 
* My fon,” ſays he, drive your horſes 


chariot-races, 
as near as poſhble to the turning; for which reaſon, al- 
ways inclining your body over your chariot, get the left of 
your competitors,” and encouraging the horſe on the right, 
give him the rein, whilſt the near horſe, hard held, turns 


the boundary ſo cloſe to it, that the nave of the wheel ſeems 


to graze upon it; but have a care of running againſt the 
ſtone, leſt you wound your horſes, and daſh the chariot 
in pieces,” | | | 


Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opini- 


on very conſiderable, in regard to the places of thoſe who 
contended for the prize in the chariot-race, They all 
ſtarted indeed from the ſame line, and at the ſame time, 
and fo far had no advantage of each other; but he, whoſe 


lot gave him the firſt place, being neareſt the boundary at 


the end of the career, and having but a ſmall compaſs to 
deſcribe in turning about it, had leſs way to make than 
the ſecond, third, fourth, c.; eſpecially when the cha- 
riots were drawn by four horſes, which took up a greater 
ſpace between the firſt and the others, and obliged them to 
make a larger circle in the coming round. This advantage 
twelve times together, as it muſt happen, admitting the 

ſtadium was to be run round twelve times, gave ſuch a ſu- 
penority to the firſt, as ſeemed to aſſure him infallibly of 
the victory againſt all his competitors. To me it ſeems, 
that the fleetneſs of the horſes, joined with the addreſs 


of the driver, might countervail this odds; either by get-/ 


ting before the firſt, or by taking his place, if nor in the 
firſt, in ſome of the ſubſequent rounds : for it is not to 


(g) Hom. II. I. xxiii. v. 334. &c. 
Vo r. v. | W- 


40 
at the twelfth and laſt round, having only one antagoniſt, 
the reſt having been thrown out, was ſo unfortunate as to 


break one of his wheels againſt the boundary, and falling 
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be ſuppoſed, that, in the progreſs. of the race, the antago- 
niſts always continued in the ſame. order they ſtarted. 
They often changed places in a ſhort interval of time, and 
in that variety and viciſſitude conſiſted all the diverſion of 
the ſpectators, 

It was not-required, that thoſe who diſputed the victory 
ſhould enter the liſts, and drive their chariots in perſon, 
| Their being ſpectators of the games, or ſending. their 
horſes thither, was ſufficient; but in either caſe, it was 
previouſly neceſſary to regiſter the names of the perſons, for 
whom the horſes were to run, either in the chariot or ſin · 
gle horſe · races. 

(h) At the time that the city of Potidaea ſurrender- 
ed to Philip, three couriers brought him advices; the 
firſt, that the Illyrians had been defeated in a great battle 


buy his general Parmenio; the ſecond, that he had carried 


the prize of the horſe-race in the Olympic games; and the 
third, that the Queen was delivered. of a ſon, Plutarch 
ſeems to inſinuate, that Philip was equally delighted with 
each of theſe circumſtances, 

(i) Hiero ſent horſes to Olympia to run for the prize, 
and cauſed a magnificent pavilion to be erected for them. 
Upon this occaſion Themiſtocles harangued the Greeks, to 
perſuade them to pull down the tyrant's pavilion, who had 
refuſed his-aid againſt the common enemy, and to hinder 
his borſes from running with the reſt, It does not appear, 

that any regard was had to this remonſtrance; for we find 
by. one of Pindar's odes, compoſed in honour of Hiero, 
that he won the prize in the equeſtrian races. 

. (k) No ongever carried the ambition of making a great fi- 
gure inthe public games. of Greece ſo far as Alcibjades, in 
which he diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in the moſt ſplendid man- 
ner, by the great number of horſes and chariots, which he 
hept only for the races. There never was either private 
perſon. or king, that ſent, as he did, ſeven chariots at once 
to the Olympic games, wherein he carried the firſt, ſecond, 
and third prizes; an honour no one ever had he fore him. 

(h) Plut. in Alex. p 666. (i) Ehut. in Ihemiſt, p. 124+ 
(k) Plut. in Alcibiad, p. 199. F | 
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The famous poet Euripides celebrated theſe victories in 
an ode, of which Plutarch has preſerved a fragment, in 
vit. Alcib. The victor, after having made a ſumptuous ſa- 
crifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feaſt to the innumerable 
multitude of the ſpectators at the games, It is not eaſy to 
comprehend, how the wealth of a private perſon ſhould 
ſuffice to ſo enormous an expence : but Antiſthenes the 
ſcholar of Socrates, who relates what he ſaw, informs us 
that many cities of the allies, in a kind of emolation with 
each other, ſupplied Alcibiades with all things neceſſary 
for the ſupport of ſuch incredible magnificence ; equipages, 
horſes, tents, ſacrifices, the moſt exquiſite proviſions, the 
molt delicate wines, in a word, all that was neceffary to 
the ſupport of his table or train. The paſſage is remark- 
able; for the ſame author aſſures us, that this was not only 
done when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in 
all his military expeditions and journeys by land or ſea. 

Wherever, fays he, Alcibiades travelled, he made uſe of 


four of the allied cities as his ſervants. Epheſus furniſhed 


bim with tents, as magnificent as thoſe of the Perfians; 
Chios took care to provide for his horſes; Cyzicam ſup- 
plyed him with ſacrifices, and proviſions for his table; 
and Lesbos gave him wine, with all the otber neceſſaries 
of his houſe. 

I muſt not omit, in ſpeaking of the Olympic games, 
that the ladies were admitted to difpute the prize in them 
as well as the men; which many of them obtained. (1) Cy- 
niſca, ſiſter of Ageſilaus King of Sparta, firſt opened this 
new path of glory to her ſex, and was proclaimed victrix 
in the race of chariots with four horſes. (m) This victory, 
which nll then had no example, did not fail of being cele- 
brated with all poſſible ſplendor. (n) A magnificent mo- 


nument was erected in Sparta in honour of Cynifca ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, though otherwife very little ſenſible 
to the charms of poetry, appointed a poet to tranſmit this 
new triumph to poſterity, and to immortalize its memory 
by an inſcription in verſe, (o) She herſelf dedicated a cha- 


(1) Pauſan, I. Hi. p. 129. (m) p. 288. (n) p. 27a, (o) Id. I. v. 
P- 309. F 2 
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riot of braſs, drawn by four horſes, in the temple of Del - 
phos ; in which the charioteer was alſo repreſented ; a 


reg: 
certain proof that ſhe did not drive it herſelf, (p) In pro- — 
ceſs of time the picture of Cyniſca, drawn by the famous ſaer 


Apelles, was annexed to it, and the whole adorned with 
many inſcriptions in honour of that Spartan heroine. 


Szer. VIII. Of the honours and rewards granted to the 
Vidtors. 

Tuxss honours and rewards were of ſeveral kinds. The 

ſpectators acclamations in honour of the victors were only 

a prelude to the honours deſigned them. Theſe rewards 

were different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parſley, or lau- 

rel, according to the different places where the games were 
_ celebrated. Thoſe crowns were always attended with 
_— - branches of palm, that the victors carried in their right 
Ws | hands; which cuſtom, according to Plutarch (q), aroſe 
(perhaps) from the nature of the palm-tree, which diſplays 
new vigor the more endeavours are uſed to cruſh or bend 
it, and is a ſymbol of the champion's courage, and reſiſt- 
ance in the attainment of the prize. As he might be victor 
more than once in the ſame games, and ſometimes oh the 
ſame day, he might alſo receive ſeveral crowns and palms, 

When the victor had received the crown and palm, an 


herald, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him through the 1 
ſtadium; and proclaimed aloud his name and country, who her 
paſſed in that kind of review before the people, whilſt they aa ief « 
Tedoubled their acclamations and applauſes at the fight of — Þ 


him, | Th 
When he returned to his own country, the people came fr} 8 


out in a body to meet him, and conducted him into the 
city, adorned with all the marks of his victory, and riding 
upon a chariot drawn by four horſes. He made his entry, 
not through the gates, but through a breach purpoſely made 
in the walls. Lighted torches were carried before him, and 
a numerous train followed to do honour to the proceſſion. 
The Athletic triumph almoſt always concluded with 
feaſts, made for the victors, their relatiqgs and friends, 


(p) Pauſan, I. vigp. 344+ (d) Sympoſ. I. viii. quaeſt, 4. 
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either at the expence of the public, ot by partieulars, who 
regaled not only their families and friends, but often a 
great part of the ſpectatots. (r) Aleibiades, after having 
ſacriſiced to Jupiter, which was always the firſt care of 
the victor, treated the whole aſſembly. Leophron did the 
fame, as Athenaeus reports (s); who adds, that Empedo- 
cles of Agrigentam, having conquered in the fame games, 
and not having it in his power, being a Pythagorean, to 
regale the people with fleſh or fiſh, he cauſed an ox to be 
made of a palte, compoſed of myrrh, incenſe, and all 
ſorts of ſpices, of which pieces were given to all who were 
preſent. 43 

One of the moſt honourable privileges, granted to the 
Athletic victors, was the right of taking place at the public 
games, At Sparta it was a cuſtom for the King to take 
them with him in military expeditions to fight near his per- 
ſon, and to be his guard; which with reaſon was judged 
very honourable, Another privilege, in which the uſeful 
united with the honourable, was that of being maintained 
for the reſt of their lives at the expence of their country, 
(t) That this expence might not become too chargeable to 
the ſtate, Solon reduced the penſion of a victor in the O- 
[ympic games to five hundred drachmas (u); in the Iſth- 
mian to an hundred (x), and in the reſt in proportion. The 
victor, and his country, conſidered this penſion lefs as a 
relief of the champion's indigence, than as a mark of ho- 
nour and diſtinction. They were alſo exempted from all 
civil offices and employments. | 

The celebration of the games being oyer, one of the 
firſt applications of the magiſtrates, who preſided in them, 
was, to inſcribe in the public regiſter, the name and coun- 
try of the Athletae, who had carried the prizes, and to 
annex the ſpecies of combat, in which they had been victo- 
rious. The chariot race had the preference to all other 
games, From whence the hiſtorians, who date their facts 
by the Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
ſeus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pauſanias, almoſt always ex- 
| (r) Plut. in Alcib. p. 196. (s) Lib. 4. p. 3. (t) Diog. La 
in Solon. p. 37. PN ves for fifty Erez * "Yr 
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preſs the Olympiad by the name -_ country of the vic+ 
tors in that race. 

The praiſes of the victorious et were amongſt the 
Greeks one of the principal ſubjects of their lyric poetry. 
We find, that all the odes of the four books of Pindar 
turn upon it, each of which takes its title from the games 
in which the combatants ſignalized themſelves, whoſe vic- 
tories thoſe poems celebrate. The poet indeed frequently 
enriches his matter, by calling in to the champions aſſiſt- 
ance, incapable alone of inſpiring all the enthuſiaſm neceſ- 
ſary, the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have 
any relation to his ſubject; and to ſupport the flights of 
imagination, to which he abandons himſelf, Before Pin- 
dar, the Poet Simonides praiſed the ſame manner of writ- 
ing, intermingling the praiſes of the Gods and heroes with 
thoſe of the champions whoſe victories he ſang. (y) It 
is related upon this head, that one of the victors in boxing, 
called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for a poem 
upon his victory, the poet, according to cuſtom, after ha- 
ving given the higheſt praiſes to the champion, expatiates 


in a long digreſhon to the honour of Caſtor and Pollux, SEC 

Scopas, ſatisfied in appearance with the performance of di- 
monides, paid him however only the third part of the ſum B 
agreed on, referring him for the remainder to the Tyn- and 
darides, whom he had celebrated ſo well. And he was well beg 
paid their part in effect, if we may believe the ſequel. For ſerve 
at the feaſt given by the champion, whilſt the gueſts were Rom 
at table, a ſervant came to Simonides, and told him, that * 
two men, covered with duſt and ſweat, were at the door, the { 
ard deſired to ſpeak with him in all haſte. He had ſcarce in th 
Fer his foot out of the chamber, in order to go to them, with 
when the roof fell in, and cruſhed the champion with all andd 
his gueſts to death. plied 
Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of their 
the champions, Statues were erected to the victors, eſpe- murd 
. cially in the Olympic games, in the very place where they perſe 
bad been crowned, and ſometimes in that of their birth _ 
neſs : 


* Cic. de orat. I. ü. n. 352, 353.3 Phacd, L ii, fab. 24-; Quit- 
RO | | (2) 
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alſo; which was commonly done at the ex pence of their 
country. Amongſt the ſtatues which adorned Olympia, 
were thoſe of ſeveral children of ten or twelve years old, 
who had obtained the prize at that age in the Olympic 
games. They did not only raiſe ſuch monuments to the 
champions, but to the very horſes, to whoſe ſwiftneſs they 
were indebted for the agoniſtic crown; and (z) Pauſanias 
mentions one, which was erected in honour of a mare, 
called Aura, whoſe hiſtory is worth repeating. Phidolas, 
her-rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the race, 
the mare continued to run in the ſame manner as if he 
had been upon her back. She outſtript all the reſt, 
and upon the ſound of the trumpets, which was uſual to- 
ward the end of the race to animate the competitors, ſhe 
redoubled her vigor and courage, turned round the goal; 
and, as if ſhe had been ſenſible of the victory, preſented 
herſelf before the judges of the games. The Elaenas de- 
clared Phidolas viQor, with permiſhon to erect a monument 


to himſelf, and to the mare that had ſerved him fo well. 
Sgr. IX. The diſſerent taſte of the Greeks and Romans, 


in regard to public ſhews. 


BEFORE | make an end of obſerving upon the combats 
and games ſo much in eſtimation amongſt the Greeks, I 
beg the readers permiſhon to make a reflection, that may 
ſerve to explain the different characters of the Greeks and 
Romans with regard to this ſubject. 

The molt common emertainment of the latter, at which 
the ſau ſex, by nature tender and compaſſionate, were preſent 
in throngs, was the combats of the gladiators, and of men 
with bears and lions; in which the cries of the wounded 
anddying, and the abundant effuſion of human blood, ſup- 
plicd a grateful ſpectacle for a whole people, who feaſted 
their cruel} eyes with the ſavage pleaſure of ſeeing men 
murder one another in cold blood, and in the times of the 
perſecutions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and in- 
fants, of women and tender virgins, whoſe age and weak- 
neſs are apt to excite compaſſion in the hardeſt hearts. 


(z) Lib, vi. p. 368% 
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In Greece theſe combats were abſolutely unknown, and 
were only introduced into ſome cities, after their ſubjec- 


tion to the Roman people. (a) The Athenians, however, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtics were benevolence and 
hamanity, never admitted them into their city; and when 
it was propoſed to introduce the combats of the gladiators, 
that they might not be outdone by the Corinthians in that 
„Fir throw down, cried out an * Athenian, from 
the mid(t of the aſſembly, throw down the altar erected 
above a thouſand years ago by our anceflors to Mercy, 
It muſt be allowed in this reſpect, that the conduct and 
wiſdom of the Greeks was infinitely ſuperior to that of the 
Romans. I ſpeak of the wiſdom of Pagans. Convinced 
that the multitude, too much governed by the objects of 
ſenſe, to be ſufficiently amuſed and entertained with the 
pleaſures of the underſtanding, could be delighted only with 
ſenſible objects, both nations were ſtudious to divert them 
with games and ſhews, and ſuch external contrivances as 
were proper to affect the ſenſes. In the inſtitution of which, 
each follows its peculiar genius and diſpoſition. 
The Romans, educated in war, and accuſtomed to bat - 
tles, retained, notwithſtanding the politeneſs upon which 
they picqued themſelves, ſomething of their antient fero- 
city: and hence it was, that the effuſion of blood, and the 
murders exhibited in their public ſhews, far from inſpiring 
them with horror, was a gratefukentertainment to them. 
The inſolent pomp of triumphs flows from the ſame ſource, 
and argues no leſs inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it 
was neceſſary to prove, that eight or ten thouſand men at 
leaſt had been killed in battle. The ſpoils, which were 
carried with ſo much oftentation, proclaimed, that an in- 
finity of honeſt families had been reduced to the utmoſt 
miſery. The innumerable troop of captives had been free 
. perſons a few Gays before, and were often diſtinguiſhable 
for hondur, merit, and virtue, The repreſentation of the 
towns that had been taken in the war, explained, that they 


(b) Lucian. in vit Demonact. p. 1014. 
* It was Demonax, a celebrated philoſopher, whoſe diſciple Luci- 
an had been. He flouriſhed i in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
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had ſacked, plundered, and burnt the moſt opulent eities; 
and either deſtroyed or inſlaved their inhabitants. In fine; 
nothing was more inhuman, than to drag kings and princes 
in chains before the chariot of a Roman citizen, and to in- 
ſult their misfortunes and humiliation in that public manner. 


b) The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, 


where the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands 
and legs, could proceed only from an haughty fierceneſs 


of diſpoſition, and an inhuman pride, that took delight ia 


immortalizing the ſhame and forrow of ſubjected nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more 
modeſt, - They erected trophies indeed, but of wood, a 
matter little durable, which would ſoon conſume; and 
thoſe it was prohibited to renew, Plutarch's reaſon for 
this is admirable. * After time had deſtroyed and oblite- 
rated the marks of diſſenſion and enmity that had divided 
the people, it would have been the exceſs of odious and 
barbarous animoſity, to have thought. of re-eſtabliſhing 
them, and to have perpetuated the remembrance of antient 
quarrels, which could not be buried too ſoon in filence 
and oblivion, He adds, that the trophies of ſtone and 
braſs, ſince ſubſtituted to thoſe of wood, reflect no honour 
upon thoſe who introduced the cuſtom. 

(c) 1 am pleaſed with the grief of Agefilaus's counte- 
nance, after a confiderable victory, wherein a great num- 
ber of his enemies, that is to ſay of Greeks, were left 
upon the field; and to hear him utter, with fighs and 
groans, theſe words, ſo full of moderation and humani- 
ty: Oh! unhappy Greece, to deprive thy ſelf of ſo ma- 
ny brave citizens, and to deſtroy thoſe who had been ſuf- 
ficient to have conquered all the barbariaps !” 

The ſame ſpirit of moderation and humanity prevailed 
in the public ſhews of the Greeks. + Their feſtivals had 
nothing mourntul or afflictive in them, Every thing in 
thoſe feaſts tended to delight, . and harmony: 


(b) Plut. in quaeſt. Rom. p. 273. 

(e) Plut. in Lacon. apophthegm. p. 211. 
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and in that conſiſted one of the greateſt advantages which 
reſulted to Greece, from the ſolemnization of theſe games, 
The republics, ſeparated by diſtance of country, and di- 
verſity of intereſts, having the opportunity of meeting from 
time to time in the ſame place, and in the midſt of rejoi- 
cing and feſtivity, allied themſelves more ſtrictly with one 
another, appriſed each other of their ſtrength, animated 
each other againſt the barbarians and the common ene- 
mies of their liberty, and made up their differences by the 
mediation of ſome neutral ſtate in alliance with them. 
The fame language, manners, ſacrifices, exerciſes, and 
worſhip, all conſpired to unite the ſeveral little ſtates of 
Greece into one great and formidable nation; and to pre- 
ſerve amongſt them the ſame diſpoſition, the ſame princi- 
ples, the fame zeal for their liberty, and the ſame paſſion 
for the arts and en. | 


ARTICLE IV. 


Of the prizes of uit, and the ſhews and repreſentations 
of the theatre. 


Have referved for the concluſion of this head another 
kind of competition, which does not at all depend up- 
on the ſtrength, activity, and addreſs of the body, and 
may be called with reaſon the combat of the mind; where- 
in the orators, hiſtorians, and poets, made trial of their 
capacities, and ſubmitted their productions to the cenſure 
and judgment of the public. The emulation in this fort 
of diſpute was moſt lively and ardent, as the victory in 
queſtion might juſtly be deemed to be infinitely ſuperior 
to all the others, becauſe it affects the man more nearly, 
is founded in his perſonal and internal qualities; and de- 
cides the merit of his wit and capacity; which are ad- 
vantages we are apt to aſpire at wit the utmoſt vivacity 
and paſſion, and of which we are leaſt of all inclined to 
renounce the glory to others. | 
lt was a great honour, and at the ſame time a moſt ſen- 
ſible pleafure, for writers, who are generally fond of fame 
and applauſe, to have known how to reconcile the voices 
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io their favour, of ſo numerous and ſelect an aſſembly as 
that of the Olympie games; in which were preſent all the 
fineſt- geniuſes of Greece, and all the beſt judges of the ex- 
cellency of a work. © This theatre was equally open to 
hiſtory, eloquence, and poetry, 

(d) Herodotus read his hiſtory in the Olympic games 
to all Greece, aſſembled at them, and was heard with ſuch: 


cried out where-ever he paſſed, That's he who has wrote: 
our hiſtory, and celebrated our glorious ſucceſſes againſt 
the barbarians ſo excellently, 

All who had been preſent at the games, did afterwards 
make every part of Greece reſound with the name and 
glory of this illuſtrious hiſtorian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact I have repeated, adds, that, 
after the example of Herodotus, many of the ſophiſts and 
rhetorieians went to Olympia, to read the harangues of 
their compoſing; ſinding that the ſhorteſt and moſt cer - 
tain method of acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 
(e) Plutarch obſerves, that Lyſias, the famous Atheni- 
an orator, cotemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a 
ſpeech in the Olympic games, wherein he congratulated 


, and che Greeks upon their reconciliation with each other, and 
here- Wl their having united to reduce the power of Dionyſius the 
"their Wil tyrant, as upon the greateſt action they had ever done. 
enſure f) We may judge of the paſſion of the poets to ſigna- 


lize themſelves in theſe ſolemn games, from that of Dio- 
nyſius himſelf. That prince, who had the fooliſh vani- 


early, appointed readers, called in the Greek payoto, (rhapſo= 
nd de- %;), to read ſeveral pieces of his compoſing at Olympia. 
re ad- When they began to pronounce the verſes of the royal 
ivacity poet, the ſtrong and harmonious: voices of the readers 
ned to Wi occaſioned a profound ſilence, and they were heard at firit 


as they went on, and turned at laſt into downright horſe- 


(d) Lucian. in Herod. p. 622. (e) Plut. de vit, orat. p- 836. 
(f) Diod, 1, xiv. p. 318, b | 


applauſe, that the names of the nine muſes were given to 
the nine books which compoſe his work, and the people 


ty to believe himſelf the moſt excellent poet of his time, 


with the greateſt attention, which continually decreaſed 
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ſaid upon this ſubject: and therefore I ſhall conclude with 
it; taking occaſion to give my readers at the ſame time 


No people ever demonſtrated ſuch extent of genius, nor 


natioñ expreſſes itſelf in the peoples manner of paſſing their 
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laughs and bootings ; ſo miſerable did the verſes appear. 
(g) He comforted himſelf for this diſgrace, by a victory 
he gained ſome time after, in the feaſt of Bacchus at A- 
thens, in which he cauſed a tragedy of his ——— to 
be repreſented. 

The diſputes of the poets in the Olympic games were 
nothing, in compariſon with the ardor and emulation ex- 
preſſed by them at Athens; which is what remains to be 


a ſhort view of the ſhews and repreſentations of the thea- 
tre of the antients. Thoſe, who would be more fully in- 
formed in this ſubject, will find it treated at large in a 
work lately made public by the Reverend Father Brumoi 
the Jeſuit ; a work which abounds with profound know- 
lege and erudition, and with reflections entirely new, de- 
duced from the nature of the poems of which it treats, 
I ſhall make conſiderable uſe of that piece, and often 
without citing it ; which is not uncommon with me, 


Sect. I, Extraordinary paſſion of the Athenians for 
_ the entertainments of the Mage. Emulation of the 
poets in diſputing the prizes in thoſe repreſentations, 
A ſhort idea of dramatic poetry... «+ 

No people ever expreſſed ſo much ardor and paſſion for 

the entertainments of the theatre as the Greeks, and e- 

ſpecially the Athenians. The reaſon of which is obvious. 


carried ſo far the love of eloquence and poeſy, taſte for 
the ſciences; juſtneſs of ſentiments, elegance of ear, and 
delicacy in all the refinements of language. A poor 


ſpeakin 


woman, tho fold herbs at Athens, diſtinguiſhed Theo- contrar 
phraſtus che a ſtranger, by a ſingle word, which he made his cha: 
uſe of in EFpreſling himſelf, The common people got the Wl ſcriptior 


nations 
origin. 
ing thoſe 
moſt ſec 
(h). 


Vor, \ 


tragedies of Euripides by heart. The genius of every 


(g) Diod. I. xv. p 384. 
* Attica anus Theophraſtum, hominem alioqui diſertiſſimum, a 
notata unius aſſectatione verbi, hoſpitem dixit. Quint, I. vi. c. 1 
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time, and in their pleaſures, The great employment and 
delight of the Athenians were, to amuſe themſelves with 
works of wit, and to judge of the dramatic pieces, that 
were acted by the public authority ſeveral times a-year, 
eſpecially at the feafts of Bacchus, when the tragic and 
comic poets diſputed for the prize, The former uſed to 
preſent four of their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, 
who did not think fit to continue ſo laborious an exerciſe; 
and confined himſelf to one performance, when he diſpu- 
ted the prize. 

The ſtate appointed jadges, to determine upon the me- 
rit of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were repre- 
ſented in the feſtivals, They were acted before them in 
the preſence of the people ; but undonbtedly with no great 
preparation, The judges gave their ſuffrages ; and that 
performance, which had the moſt voices, was declared vic- 
torious, received the crown as fuch, and was received with 
all poſſible pomp, at the expence of the republic. This 
did not, however, exclade ſuch pieces, as were only in the 
ſecond or third claſs. The beſt had not always the pre- 
ference 3 for what times were exempt from party, ca- 
price, ignorance, and prejudice 7 ? (h) Alian is very angry 
with the judges, who, in one of theſe diſputes, gave only 
the ſecond place to Euripides. He accuſes them of judg - 
ing either without capacity, or of giving their voices for 
hire. It is eaſy to conceive the warmth and emulation 
which theſe diſputes and public rewards excited amongſt 
the poets, and how much they contributed to the perfec- 
tion to which Greece carried dramatic performances. 

The dramatic poem introduces the perſons themſelves, 
ſpeaking and acting upon the ſtage. In the epic, on the 
contrary, only the poet relates the different adventures of 
his characters. It is natural to be delighted with fine de- 
ſcriptions of events, in which illuſtrious perſons and whole 
nations are intereſted ; and hence the epic poem had its 
origin. But we are quite differently affected with hear- 


ing thoſe perſons themſelves, with being confidents of their 
molt ſecret ſentiments, and auditors and ter of _ 


(h) Aelian. I, tl. C. 8. 
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62 MANNERS and Cos Tous 

reſolutions, enterprizes, and the happy or unhappy events 
attending them, To read, and fee an action, are quite 
different things, We are infinitely more moved with what 
is acted, than with what we read. The ſpectator, a- 
greeably deceived by an imitation ſo nearly approaching 
life, miſtakes the picture for the original, and thinks the 
object real. This gave birth to dramatic poetry, which 


To theſe may be added the ſatyric poem, which de- 
rives its name from the ſatyrs, rural gods, who were the 
chief characters in it; and not from the /atire, a kind of 
abuſive poetry, which has no reſemblance to this, and is 
of a much later date. The ſatyric poem was neither tra- 
g2dy nor comedy, but ſomething between both, partici- 
pating of the character of each. The poets, who diſputed 
the prize, generally added one of theſe pieces to their tra- 
gedies, to allay the grave and ſolemn of the one, with the 1 


mirth and pleaſantry of the other. There is but one ex- deſc 


ample of this antient poem come down to us, which is the Was, 
Cyclops of Euripides. they 

1 ſhall confine myſelf, upon this head, to tragedy and Ano! 
comedy; which had both their origin amongſt the Greeks, lees, 
who looked upon them as fruits of their own growth, of trod 


which they could never have enough. Athens was very actor 
remarkable for an extraordinary appetite of this kind, the a 
Theſe two poems, which were a long time comprized. un- at let 
der the general name of tragedy, received there by de- (k 
grees, ſuch improvements, as at length raiſed them to their P 
laſt perfection. 


who excelled in it at Athens ; Aſchylus, Sopbocles, 
_ end Euripides. 
Tust had been many tragic and comic poets before 
Theſpis: but as they had altered nothing in the original 
rude form of this poem, and Theſpis was the firſt that made 
any improvement in it, he was generally eſtee med its in- 


ventor, Before him, tragedy was no more than a jumble 
of buffoon tales, in the comic ſtyle, . with the 
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ſinging of a chorus in praiſe of Bacchus; for it is to the 


feaſts of that god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, 
that tragedy owes its birth. 


(i) La trag die, inſorme es groſſiere an Aube, 
N' etoit qu'un fimple choeur, of chacun en danſant, 
Et du dien des raiſins entonnant les louanger, 
S' efforgoit 4 attirer de fertiles vendanges. 
Lad, le vin et la joie 6veillant les eſprits, 
Du plus habile chantre un bouc toit le prix. 
Formleſs and groſs did tragedy ariſe : 
A ſimple chorus, rather mad than wife ; 
For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 
Roar'd to the god of grapes a drunken ſong : 
Wild mirth, and wine, ſuſtain'd the frantic note, 


And the beſt ſinger had the prize, a goat. 


Theſpis made ſeveral alterations in it, which Horace 
deſcribes after Ariſtotle, in his art of poetry. The * 6r(t 
was, to carry his actors about in a cart, whereas before 
they uſed to ſing in the ſtreets, wherever chance led them. 
Another was, to have their faces ſmeared over with wine- 
lees, inſtead of acting without diſguiſe as atfirſt, He alſo in 
troduced a character amongſt the chorus, who, to give the 
actors time to reſt themſelves, and to take breath, repeated 
the adventures of ſome illuſtrious perſon; which recital, 
at length, gave place to the ſubjects of tragedy. 

(k) Theſpir fut le premier, qui barbonillè de lie, 

Promena par les bourgs cette beureuſe folic, 

Et d acteurs mal ornes chargeant un toinbereau, 

Amuſa les paſſans d' un ſpectacle nouveau. 

Firſt Theſpis, ſmear d with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart ; 
(i) Boileau art. poet. cant. 3. (x) Ibid. 
®* * Ignotum tragicae genus inveniſſe Camoenae 
* Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, 


* Quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora. Hor. de art. poet, 

When Theſpis firſt expos'd the tragic muſe, 

Rude were the actors, and a cart the ſcene, 

Where ghaſtly faces, ſmear'd with lees of wine, 

Erighted the children, and amus'd the croud Roſcom, — yon;- 
2 
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And as his tawdry actors drove about, 1 ö 
The fight was new, and charm'd the gaping 1 rout. 


(1) Theſpis lived in the time of Solon. That wiſe le- 
giſlator, upon ſeeing his pieces performed, expreſſed his 
dilike, by ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground; apprehend- 
ing, that theſe poetical fictions, and idle ſtories, from mere 


theatrical repreſentations, would ſoon become matters of - 


importance, and have vo eat a ſhare in all public and 
private affairs. | 

It is not ſo eaſy to invent, as to improve the inventions 
of others. The alterations Theſpis made in tragedy, gave 
room for Æſchylus to make new and more conſiderable of 
his own. (m) He was born at Athens, in'the firſt year of 
the ſixtieth Olympiad. He took upon him the profeſſion of 
arms, at a time when the Athenians reckoned almoſt as ma- 
ny heroes as citizens. He was at the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plataea, where he did his duty. (n) But his 
_ diſpoſition called him elſewhere, and put him upon entering 
into another courſe, where no leſs glory was. to be acquir- 
ed; and where he was ſoon without any competitors. As 
a ſaperior genius, he took upon him to reform, or rather 
to create tragedy anew z of which he has, in conſequence, 
been always acknowledged the inventor and father, Father 
Brumoi, in a diſſertation which abounds with wit and good 
ſenſe, explains the manner in which Æſchylus conceived 
the true idea of tragedy from Homer's epic poems. That 
poet himſelf uſed to fay, that his works were only copies 
in relievo of Homer's draughts in the Hiad and Odyſſey. 

Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him. He 
gave * maſks to his actors, adorned them with robes and 
trains, and made them wear buſkins, Inſtead of a cart he 
_ erected a theatre of a moderate extent, and entirely chang- 
ed their ſtyle; which from beipg merry and burleſque as 
at firſt, became majeſtie and ſerious. 


(1) A. M. 3440- Ant. J. C, g64. Plut. in Solon. p. 95. (m) 
A. M. 5464. Ant. J. C. 540. (n) A. M. 3314. Ant. J. C. 490. 
poſt hunc perſonae pallaeque repertor honeſtae 
Aſchylus, et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
mn. pe 
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o) Eſchyle dans le choour jetta les perſinages : | 
D'un maſque plus honnete babilla les viſages : 

Sur les ais d'un theatre en public exhauſse 

Fit paroitre Fadteur d'un brodequin chauſe. 


From AÆſchylus the chorus learn'd new grace; 

He veil'd with decent maſks the actor's face, 

Faught him in buſkins firſt to tread the ſtage, 

And rais'd a theatre to pleaſe the age; 

But that was only the external part or body of mags; 
xs ſoul, which was the moſt i important and effential ad- 
dition of Æſchylus, conſiſted in the vivacity and fpirit of 
the action, ſuſtained by the dialogue of the perſons: 
of the drama introduced by him; in the artful work- 
ing up of the greater paſſions, eſpecially of terror and' 
pity, that, by alternately afflicting and agitating the ſoul 
with mournfuF and terrible objects, produce a grateful 
pleafure and delight from that very trouble and emotion; 
in the choice of a fubject great, noble, affecting, and con · 
tained within the due bounds of time, place, and action. 
In fine, it is the conduct and diſpoſition of the whole piece, 
which,. by the order and harmony of its parts, and the 
happy connexion of its incidents and intrigues, holds the 
mind of the ſpectator in ſuſpence till the cataſtrophe, and 
then reſtores him his tranquillity, and diſmifſes him with 
fatisfaction. 

The chorus had been eſtabliſhed before Æſchyſus, as 12 
compoſed alone, or next to alone, what was then called 
tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, but, on the 
contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, to ſing as chorus 
between the acts. Thus it ſupplied-the interval of reſting, 
and was a kind of perſon of the drama, employed* either 

(o) Boileau. art. poet. G 
This Æſchylus (with indignation) faw, 
And built a ſtage, found out a decent dreſs, 
Brought vizors in, (a civiler diſguiſe), 


And taught men how to ſpeak; and how to act. 
Roſcom. r 
AA oris partes chorus officiumque virile 
* Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus, 


< dat Fa et hacreat apte, 
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in giving uſeful counſels and ſalutary inſtructions, im eſ- 
pouling the party of innocence and virtue, in being the 
depoſitary of ſecrets, and the avenger of violated religion, 
or to ſuſtain all thoſe characters at the ſame time, accor- 
ding to: Horace. The Coryphaeus, or principal perſon 
of the chorus ſpoke for the reſt. 

In one of Æſchylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, the 
poet repreſents Oreſtes at the bottom of the ſtage, ſurround- 
ed by the furies laid afleep by Apollo. Their figure 
muſt have been extremely horrible, as. it is related, that, 
upon their waking and appearing tumultuouſly on the 
theatre, where they were to act as a chorus, ſome wo- 
men miſcarried with the ſurpriſe, and ſeveral children died 
with the fright. The chorus at that time conſiſted of fifty 
actors. After this accident, it was reduced to fifteen by 
an expreſs law, and at length to twelve. 

I have obſerved, that. one of the alterations made by 
Xſchylus in tragedy, was the maſk worn by his actors. 
Theſe dramatic masks had no reſemblance to, ours, which 
only cover the face, but were a kind of caſe for the whole 
head, and which, beſides. the features, repreſented the 
beard, the hair, the ears, and even the ornaments, uſed by 
women in their bead dreſſes. Theſe masks varied accor- 
ding to the different pieces that were acted. They are 
treated at large in a diſſertation of Mr. Boindin's, inſerted 


in the memoirs af the en of belles lettres (p). 


(p) Vol. 4. 
Ille bonis faveatque, citing mike, 
Et regat iratos, et amet pecore timentes. 
Ille dapes laudet menſae brevis; ille ſalubrem 
]juſtitiam, legeſ⸗ ue, et apertis otia portis. 
"IP He tegat commiſſa, deofque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. Hor. de art. poet. 
The chorus ſhould ſupply what action wants, 
And hath a. generous and manly part; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honeſty, 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial laws, 
Sobriety, ſecurity, and peace, 
And begs the gods to turn blind fortune's viel, 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the proud: 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the acts, 
But what ſome way conduces to the plot. 
Rofcom, art of poetry tranſlat, 
Lo 


. Poet. 


at. 


dem, magnopere laudabant, Lib. 3, de orat. n. 221. 
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- T could never comprehend, as I have obſerved elſewhere 
{q), in ſpeaking of pronunciation, how maſks came to con · 
rinue ſo long upon the ſtage of the antients: for certainly 
they could not be uſed, without conſiderably flattening the 
ſpirit of the action; which is -principaly expreſſed in the 
countenance, the ſeat and mirror of what paſſes· in the ſoul. 


Does it not often happen, that the blood, according to itg 


being put in motion by different paſſions, ſometimes covers 
the face with a ſudden and modeſt bluſh, ſometimes in · 
flames it with the heats of rage and fury, ſometimes re- 
tires, leaving it pale wich fear, and at others diffuſes z 
calm and amiable ſerenity over it! All theſe affections are 
ſtrongly imaged and diſtinguiſhed' in the lineaments of the 
face, The maſque deprives-the features of this energy of 
hnguage, andof that life and ſoul; by which wis the faith- 
ful interpreter of all the ſentiments of the heart. I do not 
wonder therefore at Cicero's remark upon the action of 
Roſcius, Our anceſtors; ſays he, were better judges 
than we are, They could not wholly approve even Roſci- 
us himſelf, whilſt he performed in a mafk. 

Aſchylus was in the ſole poſfeſſion of the glory of the 
ſtage, with almoſt every voice in his favour, when a young 
rival made his: appearance to diſpute the palm with him. 
This was Sophocles. He was born at Colonos, a town im 
Attica, in the ſecond: year of the ſeventy-firſt Olympiad:. 
His father was a blackſmith,. or one who kept- people of 
that trade to work for him. His firſt eſſay was-a maſter- 
piece. When, upon the occaſion of Cimon' c having found 
the bones of Theſeus, and their being brought to Athens, 
2 diſpute between the tragic poets was appointed, Sopho- 
cles entered the liſts with Æſchylus, and carried the prize 
againſt him. The antient victor, laden till then with the 
wreaths he had acquired, believed them all loſt by failing: 
of the laſt, and withdrew indifyuſt into Sicily to King Hiero, 
the protector and patron of all the learned in diſgrace at: 
Athens, He died there ſoon after in à very ſingular man- 


(q) Manner of teaching, &c. vol. 4. 
Quo. mclius noſti ĩ illi ſenes, qui perſonatum, ne Roſcium *. ' 
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68 MaxxERS and Cos ros 
ner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay aſleep in the 
fields with his bead bare, an eagle taking his bald crown 
for a ſtone, let @ tortoiſe fall upon it, which killed him, 
Of ninety, or at leaſt ſeventy tragedies, compoſed by him, 
only ſeven are now extant. 

Nor have thoſe of Sophocles eſcaped the injury of time 
herter, though one hundred and ſeventeen in number, and, 
according to ſome, one hundred and thirty. He retained, 
to extreme old age, all the force and vigor of his genius, 
as appears from a cireumſtance in his hiſtory, His children, 
unworthy of ſo great a father, upon pretence that he had 
loſt his ſenſes, ſummoned him before the judges, in order 
to obtain a decree that his eſtate might be taken from him, 
and put into their hands. He made no other defence, than. 
to read a tragedy he was qt that time compoſing, called 
OEdipus at Colonot, with which the judges were ſo charm- 
ed, that he carried his cauſe unanimouſly, and his chil- 
dren, deteſted by the whole aſſembly, got nothing by their 
ſuit, but the ſhame and infamy of ſo flagrant an ingratitude. 
He was twenty times crowned victor. Some ſay he expir- 
ed in repeating his Antigone, for want of power to recover 
his breath, after à violent endeavour to pronounce a long. 
period to the end. Others, that he died of joy, upon his 
being declared victor contrary to his expeRation, The 
figure of an hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate 
the name of bee, which had been given him from the ſweet- 
neſs of his verſes : whence it is probable the notion was 
derived of the bees having ſettled upon his lips, when in 
his cradle. He died in his ninetieth year (r), the fourth 
of the ninety · third Olympiad, aſter having ſurvived Euri- 
pides ſix years, who was not ſo old as himſelf. 

The latter was born in the firſt: year of the ſeventy- 
fifth Olympiad (s) at Salamin, whither | his father Meneſar- 
chus, and mother Clito, had retired,” when Xerxes was 
preparing his great expedition againſt Greece. He appli- 
ed himſelf at fir{t ro. philoſophy, and, amongſt others, had 
the celebrated Anaxagoras for his maſter, But the dan- 


Ir) A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405, (s) A. M. 3824. Ant. J. C. 480, 
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per incurred by that great man, who was very near being 
made the victim of his philoſophical tenets, inclined him 
to the ſtudy of poetry, He diſcovered in himſelf a genius 
for the drama unknown to him at firſt, and employed 
it with ſuch ſucceſs, that he entered the liſts with the great 
eſt maſters, of whom we have been ſpeaking. * His works 
fufficiently denote his profound application to philoſophy. 
They abound with excellent maxims of morality, and it 
is in that view Socrates in his time, and + Cicero long after 
him, ſet fo high a value upon Euripides. 

One cannot ſufficiently admire the extreme delicacy ex- 
preſſed by the Athenian audience on certain occaſions, and 
their ſolicitude to preſerve the reverence due to morality, 
virtue, decency, and juſtice, It is furprizing to obſerve. 
the warmth with which they unanimouſly reproved what» 
ever ſeemed inconſiſtent with them, and called the poet to an 
account for it, notwithſtanding his having the beſt founded 
excuſe, in giving ſuch ſentiments only to perſons notort- 
ouſly vitious, and actuated by the moſt unjuſt paſſions. 
Euripides had put into the mouth of BeHerophor a pom- 
pous panegyric upon riches, which coneluded with this 
thought: Riches are the ſupreme good of human rare, and 
with reaſon excite the admiration of the gods and men. The 
whole theatre cried out againſt theſe expreſſions ; and he 
would have been baniſhed directly, if he had nor deſtred 
the ſentence to be reſpited, till the coneluſion of the piece, 
in which the advocate for riches periſhed miſerably. 

He was in danger of incurring no common inconvenien- 
cies from an anſwer he makes Hippolitus give his mother, 
upon her repreſenting to him, that he had engaged himſelf 
under an invislable oath to keep her ſeeret, My tongue; 
it is true, pronounced that oath, replied he, but my heart 
gave no conſent to it, This frivolous diſtinction appeared 
to the whole people, as an expreſs contempt of the reli · 
gion and ſanctity of an oath, that tended to baniſh all ſin- 
cerity and faith from ſociety, and the commeree of life, ' 

* Sententiis denſus, et in iis quae a ſapientibus ſunt, pene ipſis eſt 
par. Quintil. I. x. c. 1. 


Cui Euripidi quantum credas neſcio; ego certe ſingulos eius 
Verſus ſingula teſtimonia ꝑuto. Epiſt, 8. I. xiv, ad famil. 
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Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy 
called The Phoenicians, and which Caeſar had always in 
his mouth, is no leſs pernicious : If juftice may be violat- 
ed at all, it is when a throne is in queſtion; in other 
reſpecti let it be duly revered. It is highly criminal in 
Etcocles, or rather in Euripides, ſays Cicero, to make an 
exception in that very point, wherein fuch violation is the 
higheſt crime that can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, 
and ſpeaks like a tyrant, who vindicates his unjuſt conduct 
by a falſe maxim; and it is not ſtrange, that Caeſar, who 
was a tyrant by nature, and equally unjuſt, ſhould apply 
the ſentiments of a prince, whom he fo much reſembled, 
But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his falling upon the 
poet himſelf, and imputing to him as a crime, the having 
advanced ſo pernicious a principle upon the {tage 

(t) Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the ſpirit of the 
tragic poets, cauſed three ſtatutes of braſs to be erected in the 
the name of the people, to Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Eu- ly, 
ripides; and having ordered their works to be tranſcribed, wher 
he appointed them to be carefully preſerved amongſt the gives 
public archives, from whence they were taken from time appe: 


to time to be read; the players not Nein permitted to We > 
repreſent them on the ſtage. from 
The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been ſaid che p 
upon the three poets, who invented, improved, and carried As 


tragedy to its. perfection, that I ſhould obſerve upon the havin 
peculiar excellencies of their ſtyle and character. For that ¶ to the 


I muſt refer to father Brumoi, who will do it much bet - from | 
ter than is in my power. After having laid down, as an of his 
undoubted principle, that the epic poet, that is to ſay WM manne 
Homer, pointed out the way for the tragic poets, and ha- floats i 
ving demonſtrated, by reflections drawn from human na- an exc 
(t) Plut. in vit. 10. orat. p. 647. lo Aſc 

- * Tpſe autem ſocer (Caeſar) in ore ſemper Graecos verſus _ a partie 
de Phoeniſſis habebat, quos dicam ut potero, inconditae fortaſſe, ſed WF and fat 
tamen ut res poſſit intelli over ro 


5 — ROE — Cat tute eſt; aliis rebus 
tatem colas 
Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius Euripides, qui id unum, quod om- 
nium ſceleratiſſimum fuerat, exceperit. Offic, I. iii, n. U. 
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ture, upon what principles and by what degrees this happy 
imitation was conducted to its end, he goes on to deſcribe 
the three poets, upon whom he treats in the molt lively 
and ſhining colours, 

Tragedy took at firſt from Æſchylus, its inventor, a much 
more lofty ſtyle than the Iliad ; that is, the magnum 19+ 
gui mentioned by Horace, Perhaps ſchylus, who was 
its author, was too pompous, and carried the tragic ſtyle 
too high. It is not Homer's trumpet, but ſomething more. 
His ſounding, ſwelling, gigantic diction, reſembles rather 
the beating of drums and the ſhouts of battle, than the no- 
bler harmony and filver ſound of the trumpet, The ele- 
yation and grandeur of his genius, would not admit him to 
{peak the language of other men; ſo that his muſe ſeem- 
£d rather to walk in ſtilts, than in the buſkins of his own 
invention. e | 

Sophocles underſtood much better the true excellency of 
the dramatic ſtyle: he therefore copies Homer more cloſe- 
ly, and blends in his diftion that honeyed ſweetneſs, from 
whence he was denominated the Bee, with a gravity, that. 
gives his tragedy the modeſt air of a matron, compelled to 
appear in public with dignity, as Horace expreſſes it. 
The ſtyle of Euripides, though noble, is leſs removed 
from the familiar ; and he ſeems to have affected rather 
the pathetic and the elegant, than the nervous and the lofty. 

As Corneille, ſays Mr. Brumoi in another place, after 
having opened to himſelf a path entirely new and unknown 
to the antients, ſeems like an eagle towering in the clouds, 
from the ſublimity, force, unbroken progreſs and rapidity 
of his flight ; and as Racine, in copying the antients in a 
manner entirely his own, imitates the ſwan, that ſometimes 
floats upon the air, ſometimes riſes, then falls again with 
an excellence of motion, and a grace peculiar to herſelf; 
fo Aſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides, have each of them 
a particular tour and method. The firſt, as the inventor 
and father of tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetuouſly 
over rocks, forreſts, and precipices. The ſecond reſembles 
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@ * canal, which flows gently through delicious gardens j 
and the third a river, that does not follow its courſe in a 
continued line, but loves to turn and wind his ſilver wave 
through flowery meads and rural ſcenes.” 

Mr. Brumoi gives this character of the three poets, to 
whom the Athenian ſtage was indebted for its perfection 
in tragedy. Æſchylus drew it out of its original chaos and 
confuſion, - and made it appear in ſome degree of luſtre ; 
but it ſtill retained the rude unfiniſhed air of things in their 
beginning, which are generally defective in point of art 
and method, Sophocles and Euripides added infinitely to 
the dignity of tragedy, The ſtyle of the firſt, as has been 
obſerved, is more noble and majeſtic ; of the latter, more 
tender and pathetic; each perfect in their way, In this 
diverſity of character, it is difficult to reſolve which is moſt 
excellent. The learned have always been divided upon 
this head; as we are at this day, in regard to the two poets 
of our own nation, whoſe tragedies have made our ſtage 
illuſtrious, and not inferior to that of Athens. 
I have obſerved, that the tender and pathetic diſtin- 
guiſhes the compoſitions of Euripides, of which Alexander 
of Pherae, the moſt cruel of tyrants, was a-proof, That 
barbarous man, - upon ſeeing the Troades of Euripides ac- 
ted, found himſelf ſo moved with it, that he quitted the 
theatre before the concluſion of the play; profeſſing, that 
he was aſhamed to be ſeen in tears for the diſtreſs of Her- 
cules and Andromache, who had never ſhewn the leaſt com- 
paſſion for his- own citizens, * whom he had butchered 
ſuch numbers. | 

When I ſpeak: of the tender” and pathetic, I would not 
be underſtood to mean a paſhon, that ſoftens the heart into 
effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is almoſt only re- 


I cannot tell whether the idea of a canal, that flows gently through 
delicious gardens, may properly imply the character of Sophocles, 
which is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by nobleneſs, grandeur and elevation. 
That of an impetuous and rapid ſtream, whoſe waves, from the vio- 
| lence of their motion, are loud, and to be heard afar off, ſeems to me 
a more ſuitable i image of that 

+ Tragoedias primus in lucem Eichylus protulir: ſublimis, et gra- 
vis, et grandiloquus faepe uſque ad vitium; ſed rudis in pleriſque et 
incompoſitus. Quintil, I. x, c. 2. 
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aud condemned by e m | 
reputation fot xheit geviüe, «nd taſte of the ſciences and 
polite learning. The two great principles for moving the 
paſſions amongſt "the antients, were terror and pity (u). 
And indeed, us we naturally determine thing from 
its relation to off elves, vr Gr particular intereſt; when 
we ſee pet ſoss of exalted rank or virtue ſinking under great . 
evils; the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we Know 
that human life is on all ſides tavelted, ſcites upon us, and, 
from a ſecret impulſe of ſelf-· love, we find ourſelves ſen- 
ſibly affected with the diſtreſſes of others: beſides which, 
be ſhating a? common nature with the teſt of our ſpecies, 
makes us ſeuſible to whatever befals thei," l a gu 
and attentive inquiry into thoſe two pafſi they'y 
found the moſt important, active, et Yor: ſve 
aſſedtions of the foul; including all orders of: 1 wie 
and ſmall, rieb and poor, 'of whatever age or condition, 
Hence the antients, accuſtomed to conſult nature, and to 
take her for their guide in all things, conceived terror and 
compaſſton to be the ſoul of tragedy ; and for that reaſon 
that thaſe affe&iovs ought to ptevail in it. The paſſion of 
love was in po-eftimation amongſt them, and had ſeldom 
any ſhare in their dramatic though with us it is a 
received opinion, that they cannot be ſupported without it, 
It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what man- 
ner this paſſion, which — — deemed a weakneſs 
and a blemiſh in the gHeëe chötacters, got ſuch footing 
upon our ſtage. Cornell was the firft who brought 
the French tragedy e rp and whom all the'relt 
have followed, found ce hölle Mition enamoured to mad- 
nels of romances, and Heile diſpoſed to admire any thing 


not reſembling them. From the deſire of pleaſing his au- 
dience, who were at the ſame time his judges, he endea- 


oured-to-move;them in the manner they hat been accyſt- 
omed to bo affected; nn. Wen . 3 
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to. b jpg them the pęaret n the. predominant taſte of the 

; = — Fromahs ame ſource aroſe ihat multi- 
plicity of incidents, epiſodes, and adyentures, wih which 
our tragic pieces are es and obſcured, ſo contrary to 
probabilury,, which, will not admit ſuch a humber of ex- 


traordinary eee in the ſhort ſpace of four 


170 xenty bogeg, ſo contrary-to the ſimplicity of antient 
agedy, and. ſo adapted to conceal, in the aſſemblage of 
| \ rpany different objetts, the ſterility of the genius of a 
poet, more 2 enden, than we. pro- 
bable and natural. Aer 
Both che Grecks and Romans have We the lawobic 
to. the. Heroic verſe in their tragedies, not only as the firlt 
bas kind of dignity; better adapted to the ſtage, but whillt 
it approaches. nearer io proſe, , retains ſyfhcientlythe air of 
pgetiꝝ to, pleaſe the car, and yet has 00 little of it to put 
D in . of the poet, who ought not to ap- 
peat at ll in repreſentations, ,where other perſons are ſup: 
At to ſpeak and acl. Monſieur Dacier makes a ver) 
zuſlt reflection in this reſpect. Hie ſays, that it is the miſ- 
nere of our tragedy, to have almoſt. no other verſe than 
What it has in common with epic poetry, elegy, paſtoral, 
atire, comedy, whereas the learned languages haves 
great variety, of ver hication., Ii neil 215065 t Nr 
This inconvenience! is bigbly obvious in our tragedy ; 
which, cannot avoid being removed by it from the natural 
and probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and 
REENS,. tO, expreſs themſelx es in a pempous ſtrain in theit 
liar converſation, which i would be ridiculous to at: 
pups. is, real life. The atterance- to the moſt inr 
petuous paſhans in an upifotmgedence, and by hemiſtichs, 
and, thymes, would jupdewbagdly! be tedious and offenſive 
70 the ear, if the charms: of poetry, the elegance of ex 
refſion, and the ſpirit of the ſetriments,, and perhapy 
_Mmore than all of them, he reſiſtleſs force of cuſtom, bad 
Bot. in g manner NN dad ont 8 


judgment. 
It was not chance; : therefore Which, fogge eſted ta, ih 
6 e uſe of ſambjcs in in t et ae tragedy. 3 iſeh 
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„i de 8 ny wei Ih 
gelte to bade kekated that kind of verfe to them. tnffruct- 
ed by the fame herring guide, the) fügdde choice of a dif- 
ferent verfificarion for the chorus; mort capable of affect 
ing, and of being fung + becauſe 05 was neceſſary for the 
poetry to ſhine'but in allits luſtre * the free converſati- 

on between the real actors RA, 5 The chorus was 
an embelliſhment of the repreſel jon, and; a relaxation of 
the auckence, and fone required 'ra6re exalted p etry , 
and numbers to | ſupport i it, 1 united with m "” 
q ancing.. 21 7 72 


robic N sev. 1. Of een mide, . erh 


e firſt Witt. st tragedy roſe in this manner at Athens, com- 
whillt edy, the ſecond ſpecies of dramatic poetry, and which, 
air of till then, bad been much neglected, began to be cultivat 

te put i with more attention. Nature was the common parent of 
to ap-: both. We are ſenſibly affected with the dangers, diſtreſſes, 
e ſup- WY misfortunes, and, in a word, with whateyer relates to the 
ver lives and conduct of illuſtrious rſons 3 and this gave birth 
ge mil- WF tot tagedy. And we a areas curious to know the adventures, 
ſe than BY conduct, and defects of our equals; which ſupply üs wirt 
aſtoral, occaſions of laughing, and being merry at the Expence.. of 
have 4 others. Hence comedy derives itſelf ; Which is properly 
n an image of private life. Its deſign is, to expole defects 


agedy ; Wl and vices upon the ſtage, and by affixing ridicule to them, 
naturd BY to make them contemprible ; and conſequently to inſtrct, 
38, and by diyerting. Ridichle therefore, (or, ro expreſs the fame, 


word by another, pleaſantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This poem took at different times three different forms 
at Athens, as well from lle genius of the poets, . as from 
the influence of the weben 1 which occafioned ys various 
alterations in it. | 

The antient comedy, ſo N by Haide and which ; 
he dates after the time of Xſchylus, "retained ſomethin, 
of its original tudeneſs, and the Aderty i it had been uſl u 11 
to take of buffooning and reviliog the TpeQarors from th the 


alk bau, is comoedia non ine mul; "7 972 2 5 
Laude . or, in art. Poet. 
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4% Manyungapt Sogn ec 
cart of Theſpis, Though it was become regular is its plan, 
and worthy of 3 it — nts to be 
more reſerved, It repreſented teal tranſactions, with the 
erz habits, 2 9 likeneſs in rue? whom- 
ſoever it thought fit. to ſacrifice. to che public deriſion. In 
a ſtate 1 9 was held good policy to unmaſk whatever 
carried the air of ambition, Gogularity, or knavery, co- 
iſe the people, upon the-molt important occaſions and 
intereſts. Nothing was ſpared in a city of ſo much liberty, 
or rather licence, as Athens was at that time.” Generals, 
magiſtrates, governmeat,, the. very gods, were abandoned 


1 


to the poet's ſatyrical vein; and all was well received, pro- 
vided the comedy was diverting, and the Antic ſalt not 


, 


wanting. 


(*) In one of theſe comedies, not only the prieſt. of 
Jupiter determines to quit his ſervice, becauſe more fa- 
eritices are not offered to the god; but Mercury himſelf 
comes in a ſtarving condition to ſeek his fortune amongſt 
mankind, and offers to ſerve as a porter,  ſutler, bailiff, 
guide, door · kecper, in ſhort, opt Auger than re- 
turn to heaven. In another (y), the ſame. gods, in extreme 
want and neceſſity, from the birds having built a city in 
the air, whereby their proviſions are cut off, and the 
ſmoke of - incenſe and ſactiſices prevented from aſcending 
to heaven, depute three ambaſſadors, in the name of Jupi- 
Ter, to conclude a treaty of aecommodation with the birds, 
upon ſuch conditions as they ſhall approve. The chamber of 
audience, where the three famiſhed gods are received, is a 
Kitchen well ſtored with excellent game of all ſorts, Here 
Hercules, deeply ſmitten with the ſmell of roaſt meat, which 
he apprehends to be more exquiſite and nutritious than that 
of incenſe, begs leave to make his abode, and to turn the 
fpit, and aſſiſt the cook upon occaſion. The other pieces 
n eg abound with ſtrokes ſtill more fatirical and 
krete upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much ſurprized at the poet's inſulting the gods, 
and treating them with the utmoſt contempt, from whom 
he had nothing to fear: but I cannot help wondering at 

(x) Plus. () The Birds, 


* 
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his having brought the moſt illuſtrious and powerful per- 
ſons of Athens upon the ſtage and that he preſumed to 
attack the governmenrirſelf wg any aanner of ar oth 
or reſerve. fart: Faint! 191] - LAs 

Cleon, having returned wii leg contrary to the ge- 
deral expectation from the expedition againſt Sphactetia, 
was looked upon by the people as the; greateſt captain of 
that age / Ariſtophanes, to ſet that bad nian in a true light- 
who was the ſor of a currier; and a currier himſelf, and 
whoſe riſe was owing ſolely to his temerity and impudence, 
was ſo bold as to make him the ſubje& of a comedy (2). 
without being awed by his power and reputation: but he 
was obliged to play the part of Cleom himſelf, and appear - 
ed for the firſt time, upon the ſtage in that character; not 

one of the comedians dating to repreſent him, bor to ex- 
eſt. of ¶ poſe himſelf tb the reſentment of ſo formidable an enemy 
re fa- Wl His face was ſmeared over with wine lees ; / becauſe ho 
imſell Wl workman could be found, that would venture 't6 make 
nopgſt mask reſembling Cleon, as was vſual, when perſots were 
bailiff, brought upon the ſtage. In this piece, he reproaches hinu 
an re · ¶ with embezzling the public treaſures, with a violent paſſi- 
xreme il on for bribes and preſents, with craft in ſeducing the peo- 
city in ple, and denies him the glory of the action at Sphacteria 
od the ¶ which be ne en . his n 
ending in it. | 
jupi - In the Ane, he cific Lamachos of ving been 
birds, ¶ made general rather by bribery than merit. He imputes 
nber of Wl to him his youth, inexperience, and idleneſs;;, atithe fame _ 
d, is BF time that he, and many others, convert to their on uſe 
Here the rewards due only to valoar and real fervices.. He re- 
proaches the republic with their preference of the younger 
ctizens to the elder in the government of the ſtate, and the 
command of armies. He tells them plainly, that when 
the peace'ſhall be concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hyper- 
bolus, nor many other ſuch knaves, all mentioned by 
name, ſhall have any ſhare in the public affairs; they be- 
ng always ready to acouſe their fellow- citizens of crimes 
and to enrich themſelyes by ſuch informations. = 


(z) The Knights, 
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In his comedy called the Magpe, imitated by Racine in 
his Haideurt, "hevexpoſes the mad paſſion of the people 
for proſecutions and-tryals/ at lau, and the enormous in · 
jultice frequent] y nen in paſſing gee and giving, 
judgment. 

The poet (a), 0 the republic obſlkearly 
| bent upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily; endeavours. to 
excite WG el ts a final diſguſt for ſo ruinaus a war, 
and to infpire'them-wizthizhe deſire of a peace; as much the 

intereſt of the victors as the vanquiſhed, after a war of ſc- 
veral years duration, equalty pernictous to each been 
capable of involving all Greece in run. 

None of Ariſtophanes 's pieces explains hands his bold. 
neſs, in ſpeaking upon the moſt delicate affairs. of the tate 
in-thecroaded theatre, than his comedy called Lyl/trata. 

Ons of the principat magiſtrates of Athens had-a wife of 
that name, ho is ſuppoſed to have taken it into her head 
ts compet Greece to conclude.a peace. She relates, bow, 

duting the war, the women inquiring of their huſbands the 

_ reſult of their counſels, and whether they had not reſalved 
to make peace with Sparta, received no anſwers but impe- 
rious looks, and orders to meddle with their own affairs: 
that, however, they perceived plainly to what a low con- 
dition the government was declined : that they took the 


| liberty to remonſtrate mildly to their husbands upon the Cleo, 
raſhneſs of their counſels; but that their humble | repre- man; 
ſentations had no other effect than to oſſend and enrage WY dad 
them: that, in fine, being-confirmed by the general opi- BF have 
nion of all Attica, that there were no lager any men in of m 
the ſtate, nor heads for the adminiſtration of affairs, their by th 
patience being quite exhauſted, the women had thought upon 
it proper and adviſcable to take the government upon them» his w. 
ſelves, and to preſerve Greece, whether it would or no, 1 


from the folly and madneſs of its refolves, © For her part, * 
Fe declares, that the has taken. poſſeſſion of the ci lares he 
« and treaſury, in order, fays ſhe, to prevent Pyſan« Hyper 7 
3% der and his confederates, ths four hundred ada verſib 


nnr, OR . 


untangling 


and the genius of the antient comedy, which. was, as we 


. that had aſſumed to itſelf an independence from reſpect to 


; a | ls * 7 xt * 
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te tars, from exciting troubles, according ta tir #381 
« and. from robbing the public as uſual.” (Was erer 
any. thing {o bold 2) She goas on with, proving, that the 
vomen only are capable of retrieving ; by this bur- 
leſque argument; that, admitting things ta be in ſuch u 
ſlate af perplexity and. confuſion, the ſex, accuſtomed ta 

their threads, were the only perſons to ſet them 
right, again, as being, beſt qualified with the neceſſary ad- 
dreſs, temper, and moderation. The Athenian politics are 
thus made inferior to the abilities of the women, which 
are only repreſented in a ridiculous light, to turn the de- 
riſion upon cheix husbands in the — — of the go- 
vernment. 
Theſe extracts from. 1 taken almoſt word 
for word fram Father:Brumoi, ſeemed to me very proper 
for a right underſtanding at once of that poet's character, 


ſee, a true ſatire, of the moſt poignant and ſevere kind, 


perſoas, and to which nothing was ſacred. It is no won» 
der that Cicero condemns ſo licentious and exceſhve a li 
berty. It might, he ſays, have been tolerable, had it 
only attacked bad citizens, and ſeditious orators, who en- 
deavoured to raiſe commotions in the ſtate; ſuch as 
Cleophon, and Hyperbolus: but when a Pericles, who, for 
many years had governed the common wealth both in war 
and peace, with equal wiſdom, and authority, (he might 
have added, and a Socrates declared by Apollo the wiſeſt 
of mankind), is brought upon the ſtage to be laughed at 
by the public, it is as if our Plautus or Naevius had fallen 
upon the Scipios, or Caccilius relieved Marcus Cato in 
his writings. 
That liberty is ill more offenſive to us, who are born 
em illa non vel $ non Vexavit ? 1 
— . in — — Cleonem, Cs 
Hyperbolum laeſit ; patiamur:----Sed Periclem, cum jam ſuae civitat 
maxima auQoritate plurimos annos domi et bell praefuiſſet, viola13 
verſibus, et eos agi in ſcena, non plus decuit, quam ſi Plautus neſter 
voluiſſet, aut Naevius, P. et Co, Scipioni, aut Caccibus M. Catoni ma- 
ledicere, ne * 2 


diſtinguiſn upon their own, as well as upon the deſtiny 
their allies, or enemies. Hence roſe the liberty, taken bY 
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it; and live under a monarchical government, Which is far 


from being favourable to licence. But withour intending to 
juſtify the conduct of Ariſtophanes, which, to judge prop- 
erly of it, is inexcuſable, I think it would be neceſſary to 
hy aſide the prejudices of | nature, nations, and times, and 
to imagine we live" in'thofe remote ages, in a ſtate purely 
democratical. We muſt not fancy Ariſtophanes to have 
been a perſon of little conſequence in his republic, -as the 
comic writers generally are in our days. The King of Perſia 
had a very different idea of him. (b) It is a known ſtory, 


that, in an audience of the Greek ambaſſadors, his firſt in- 
| quiry was after a certain comic poet, (meaning Ariſto- 
| phanes), that put all Greece in motion, and gave ſuch 


effectual counſtls againſt him, Ariſtophanes did that upon 
the ſtage, which Demoſthenes did afterwards i in the public 


_ afſemblies.' The poet's reproaches were no leſs animated 


than the orator's. His comedies ſpoke a language that be- 
came the counſels of the republic. It was addreffed to the 
fame people, upon the ſame occaſions of the ſtate, the ſame 
means to ſucceſs, and the ſame obſtacles to their meaſures, 
In Athens, the whole people were the ſovereign, and each 
of them had an equal ſhare in the ſupreme authority. Upon 


© this they were continually intent, were fond of diſcourſing 
themſelves, and of hearing the ſentiments of others. The 


public affairs were the buſineſs of every individual; in 


Which they were deſirous of being fully informed, that 


they might know how to conduct themſelves on every oc- 
caſion of war or peace, which frequently offered, and to 


the comic poets, of introdncing the affairs of the ſtate into 
their performances. The people were ſo far from'being 
offended at it, or at the manner in which thoſe writers 
treated the principal perſons of the ſtate, that they con- 
ceived their liberty in ſome meaſure to conſiſt in it. 
Three perſons particularly excelled in the antient 


(db) Ariſtoph. in. Acharn. | 
”« Eupolis atque cratinus, [I ED poetae, 


2 tj ali, quorum comoedia priſca virorum elf, 


* quis dipnus, deſcribi quod malus, aut fur, 
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comedy; Eopolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtaphanes. The * GH 9 
is the only one of them, whoſe pieces have come entire do mm . 
to us, and out of the great number of thoſe, eleven are 
all chat remain. He flouriſhed in an age when Greece : 
bounded with great men, and was contemporary with: So- : 
crates and: Euripides, whom he furvived. During the Pe» + | 
loponneſian war he made his greateſt figure; leſs aa a writer BR”. 
to amuſe the people with his comedies, than as a cenſue 
of the government, retuined to efaran the ſtate, ad do be 
almoſt the arbiter of his country. | . 
He is admired: for an elegance, poignancy, and unri- 3 
neſs of expreſſion; or, in a word, that Atti c ſalt and ſpirĩt, 
to which the Roman language could never attain, and far 
* which: Ariſtophanes is more remarkable tham any other 
of the Greek authors. His partieular excellence was raide 
ery. None ever touched the ridicule in characters wich 
ſuch ſucceſs, or knew: better how to convey it in all its 
force to others. But ir were nec lary to have lived: in his 
times for a right taſte of his works. The ſubtle ſalt and 
pirit of the antient raillery, according to Mr. Brumoi, is 
evaporated through length of time, and what remains of it 
is berome flat and infipid to us; though the: ſharpeſt * 
will retain its vigour throughout all ages. | he 
| Two conſiderable defeds are juſtly imputed ta this poet, 1 * 
which very much obſcure, if not entirely efface, his glory: * 
Theſe are low buffeonery, and groſs obſcenity; which ob» 
jeftions have been oppoſed to no purpoſe from the cha- 


* Quon moechus A. aut ſicarius, aut ali oqut 
© Famoſus ; multa cum libertate notabant. Hur. , 4. 1. 1. 


| With Ariſtophanes“ ſutirie rage. 8 

+ When antient comedy amus d the age, 
Or Eupoliv's, or Cratinus? wit; 
And others that all- liaeus'd poem writ; _- 
None, worthy to be ſhewn, eſcap'd the ſcene, 

No public knave, or thief of lofty mien ; 
The looſe adult rer was drawn farth to fight; 
The ſecret murth'rer tremblivg, lurk d the night; 
Vice play'd itſelf, and each ambitious ſpark ; 
All. boldly branded with the poet's mark. 
Antiqua comoedia ſinceram * ſermonis Attici a. 
fals retinet. Quintil. 
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bo. 5 6. : of the poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, 


whom, however, it was as neceſlary to pleaſe as the learned 
and the rich, The depravity of the inferior people's taſte, 


TT Which once baniſhed Cratinus and his company, becauſe 
aiůs ſcenes were not-groſly comic enough for them, is no 


excuſe for Ari ſtophanes; as Menander could ſind ont the 
art of changing that groveling taſte, by introducing a ſpe- 
cies of comedy, not altogether fo modeſt as Plutarch ſeems 
to inſinuate, yet much chaſter than any before his time. 

The groſs obſcenities, with which all Ariſtophanes's co- 
medies abound, have no excuſe ; they only denote an ex- 


| | ceſſire libertiniſm in the ſpectators, | and depravity in the 


poet. The utmoſt ſalt that could have been beſtowed upon 
them, which however is not the caſe, would not have a- 
toned for laughing himſelf, or for making others laugh, at 
the expence of decency and good manners. And in this 
caſe it may well be ſaid, that it were better to have no wit 
at all than to make ſo ill an uſe of it f. Mr. Brumoi is very 
much to be commended for his having taken care, in giving 
a general idea of Ariſtophanes's writings, to throw a veil 
over thoſe parts of them, that might have given offence to 
modeſty. Though ſuch behaviour be the indiſpenſible rule 


®, © of religion, it is not always obſerved by thoſe who pique 


themſelves moſt on their erudition, and lomatimas prefer 
the title of Scholar to that of Chriſtian. 
The antient comedy ſubſiſted till Lyſander's ume, who, 
upon having made himſelf maſter of Athens, changed the 
form of the government, and put it into the hands of thirty 
of the principal citizens. The ſatirical liberty of the theatre 
was offenſive to them, and therefore they thought ſit to put 
a ſtop to it. The reaſon of this alteration is evident, and 
makes good the reflection made before upon the privilege 
of the poets, to criticiſe with impunity upon the perſons at 
the head of the ſtate. The whole authority of Athens was 
then veſted in tyrants. The democracy was aboliſhed. 


* Nimiumrifus pretium ef. f probitatis impendio conſlt. Quintil 
; vie. 3 
Non pejus duxerim ee. Quintil, 1. i. c. 3. 
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1 had no longer any ſhare in hs conn - 
They were no more the prince; thieir ſovereignty had ex- 
pired. The right of giving their opinions and ſuffrages 
vpon affairs of ſtate was at an end; nor dared they, either 
in their own perſops,; or by the poets, preſume to cenſure . SS 
the ſentiments and conduct of their maſters... The calling - 
perſons by their, names upon the ſtage was prohibited: but 
the poetical ſpirit ſoon found the ſecret to elude the in- ,. 
tention of the law, and to make itſelf amends for the re- 
ſtraint it ſuffered, in the neceſſity of uſing feigned r names. 
It then applied to the diſcovery of the ridicule in knowp 
characters, which it copied to the life, and from thence 
acquired the double advantage of gratifying the vanity of 
the poets, and the malice of the audience, in a more re- 
fined: manner. The one had the delicate pleaſure of put- 
ing the ſpectators, upon gueſhog their meaning, and the 
other, of not being miſtaken in their ſuppolitions, and of 
afixing the right name to the characters repreſented. 
Such was the comedy, fince called the middle comedy, + . 
which there are ſome inſtances in Ariſtophanes. 

I continued till the time of Alexander the great, who, 
having entirely aſſured himſelf of the ,empire of Greece by 
the defeat of the Thebans, , occaſioned the putting a check 
upon the licence of the poets, which. increaſed daily. 
From thence the new comedy took its birth, which was 
only an imitation of private life, and brought nothipg upon 
the ſtage with feigned names, and ſuppoſititious adventures. 


(e) Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
Sy vit avec plaifir, ou crut ne vy pas voir. 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
: D'un avare ſouvent trace ſur ſon modele: 

Et mille ſois un fat, fnement exprimé, 

Meconnut le portrait ſur lui-meme forme. 5 
In this new glaſs, whilſt each himſelf ſurvey'd, hy 
He ſat with pleaſure, though himſelf was play d: 9 2 

The miſer grinn'd whilſt avarice was drawn, 
Nor thought the faithful likeneſs 3 own; 
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This may properly be called finc-comedy, and is . 
Vicnander. Of one hundred and eighty, or rather eighty, 


eeecͤꝗ xees is ſaid to have vranflated, thore-remains only a few 
1 IT Fragments. The merit of the originals may'be judged from 

dee exctfjencoof their eopy.  Quintlliav, 28 of 

>. Menander, is not affraid to ſay, that, wich the beauty of 

dis works, ant the height of his reputation, he-obſcured, 

ber rather obliterated, the fame of all the writers in the 

1 Jame way. He obſerves in another paſſage, that his own 

"8 times were not ſo & juſt to his: merit as they ought to have 

* been, which has been the fate of many others; but that 

2 he was ſuffieiently made amends bythe favourable opinion 
. of poſterity. Aud indeed Philemon, a comic poet of the ¶ One upa 
1 fame age, though prior'to him, * was preferred before him. ms we 
N rom t 
E sxcr. IV. Te theatre of the antients deſcribed. preſenta 

1 Inas already obſerved, that Ichylus was the firſt I ceatre 

wunder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned with ſaita- (935 perf 

ble decorations. It was at firſt, as well as the amphithe- Each, 

a tres, compoſed of wooden planks; but thoſe breaking cluding t 

* down, by having too great a weight upon them, the A- other, an 
* Pee exceſhvely enamoured of dramatic repreſentati- ¶ this landit 
ons, were induced by that accident to erect thoſe ſupetb ches, ther 

ſtructures, which were imitated afterwards with ſo much in each ſto 
plendor by the Roman magnificence. What I ſhall ſay of from fiftee 

= . them, has almoſt as much relation to the Roman as the in breadth 
i 7% Athenian theatres; and is extracted entirely from Mr, Ncheir legs 
* * - * . 

Boindin's learned diſſertation upon the theatre of the an- ¶ hoſe of the 
bent (d), ho has treated the ſubject in all its extent. Nrided for ti 
| * 2 The theatre of the antients was divided into three princi- Each of 

* pal parts; each of which had its peculiar appel lation. The ¶Nitferent ma 
1 diviſſon for he Actors was called in general abr ſceve, 0 lled by the 
e Memoirsof theacad. of inſerip. Kc. vol. 1. pf 136. Kc. ences by ſe 
_ * Quidam,-ſicut Menander, juſtiors poſterorum, . [eeriefting t 
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** PR ; 51 for the ſpectators was particularly termed he 
| theatre, Which muſt have been of vaſt extent (e), as at 
Athens it, was capable of containing above thirty thouſand 
perſons; and the orcbeſtra, which amongſt the Greeks was 
on place aſſigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though 
at Rome it was ene to the ſenators and veſtal vir- 


The re was of a a form on one ide, 
and ſquare on the other. The ſpace contained within the 
ſemicircle, was allotted to the ſpectators, and had ſeats 
placed one above another to the top of the building. The 
ſquare part, in the front of it, was the actor's diviſion; and 
in the interval between both was the orcheſtra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticos, raiſed 
one upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, 
and at the ſame time three different ſtories for the ſeats, 
From the higheſt of thoſe porticos the women ſaw the re- 
preſentation, covered from the weather, The reſt of the 
theatre was uncovered, and all the buſineſs of the ſtage 
was performed in the open air. 

Each of theſe ſtories conſiſted of nine rows of ſeats, in- 
cluding the landing-place, which divided them from each 
other, and ſerved as a paſſage from ſide to fide, But as 
this landing - place and paſſage took up the ſpace of two ben- 
ches, there were only ſeven to fit upon, and, conſequently, 
in each ſtory there were ſeven rows of ſeats. They were 
from fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and twice as much 
in breadth ; ſo that the ſpectators had room to fit with 
their legs extended, and without being incommoded by 
thoſe of the people above them ; no foot-boards being pro- 
vided for them. 

Each of theſe ſtories of benches were divided in two 
lifferent manners; in their height, by the landing · places, 
alled by the Romans Praecindiones; and in their circum- 
erences by ſeveral ſtair · caſes, peculiar to each ſtory, which, 
nterſecting them in right lines, tending towards the centre 
* the theatre, gave the form of wedges to the quantity 


(e) Strab. 1, is. p. 393-; Herod. |. viii, c. 65. 
Vor. v. I 
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of ſeats between them, from whence they were called Ca · "oy 
neil. | e630 05451 : | | 
Behind theſe- ſtories of ſeats were covered galleries, —_ 
through which the people thronged into the theatre by x. * 


great ſquare openings, contrived for that purpoſe in the 
walls next the ſeats. Thoſe openings were called Vomi. 5 
toria, from the multitude of the people crouding through 5 


them into their places. | = 
= As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of s 
= the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to ſupply that 10 l 
1 defect, and to augment the force of the voice, and make 0 an 
in more diſlinct and articulate. For that purpoſe they in- i Tf. 
vented a kind of large veſſels of copper, which were dif- ey 5 
poſed under the ſeats of the theatre in ſuch a manner, as ed the 
made all ſounds ſtrike upon the ear with more force and the fare 
diſtinction. iP 2 antients 
The orcheſtra being ſituated, as I have obſerved, be- As 0 
tween the two other parts of the theatre, of which one was RES; 
circular, and the other ſquare, it participated of the form to Rey 
of each, and occupied the ſpace between both, It was ence fro 
f divided into three Parts. ; CAS not pre! 
The firſt and moſt conſiderable was more particularly = 
called the orcbeſtra, from a Greek word (f) that ſignifies to alla 
to dance. It was appropriated to the pantomimes and dan- af 4 
cers, and to all ſuch ſubaltern actors, as played between dew thr, 
the acts, and at the end of the repreſentations. ſtatues, 


The ſecond was named Tvxr\n, from its being ſquare in due a 
the form of an altar, Here the chorus was generally placed, 


And in the third, the Greeks generally beſtowed their N 
ſymphony, or band of muſic. They called it vrooxmn, 3 


from its being ſituate at the bottom of the principal part d 


the ſeats 
the theatre, which they ſtyled the ſcenes... * 


I ſhall deſcribe here this third part of the theatre, cal 11 Mat 
led the ſcenes; which was alſo ſubdivided into three diffe · . aginatio 
rent parts, ; ag ion, Ne 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable was properly called e perfor; 
ſeenes, and gave name to this whole diviſion, © It occup'©0g:. we 
the whole front of the building from fide to fide, and VR... chad 


(F) Op cio bai. 4 
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the place alloteed for the decorations. This front had 
two ſmall wings at its extremity, from which hung a large 
curtain, that was let down to open the ſcene, and drawn 
up between the acts, when any thing in the v 
made ĩt neceſſar. 

The ſecond, called by the Greeks indifferently Tpornnviary 
and Ao toy, and by the Romans P roſcenium, and P ulpi- 
tum, was a large and open ſpace in front of the ſcene, in 
which the actors performed their parts, and which, by the 
help of the decorations, repreſented either the public place 
or forum, a common ſtreet, or the country; but the place 
ſo repreſented was always in the open air, 

The third divifion was a part referved behind the ſcenes, 
and called by the Greeks, zzpzxaowov. Here the actors dreſſ- 
ed themſelves, and the decorations were locked up. In 
the ſame place were alſo kept the machines, of which the 
antients had abundance in their theatres, 

As only the porticos and the building of the ſeene were 
roofed, it was neceſſary to draw ſails; faſtened with cords 
to maſts, over the reſt of the theatre, to ſcreen the audi- 
ence from the heat of the ſun. But as this contrivance did 
not prevent the heat, occaſioned by the perſpiration and 
breath of ſo numerous an aſſembly, the antients took care 
to allay it by a kind of rain; conveying the water for that 
uſe above the porticos, which falling again in form of 
dew through an infinity of ſmall pores, concealed in the 
ſtatues, with which the theatre abounded, did not only 
diffuſe a grateful coolneſs all around, but the molt fragrant 
exhalations along with it; for this dew was always per- 
fumed, Whenever the repreſentations were interrupted 
dy ſtorms, the ſpectators retired into the porticos behind _ 
the ſeats of the theatre. 

The paſſion of the Athenians for repreſentations of this. 


a kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their ears, their i- 
magination, their underſtanding, all ſhared in the ſatisfac- 


alled the 
occupied 
and was 


ion. Nothing gave them fo ſenſible a pleaſure in drama- 
ie performances, either tragic or comic, as the ſtrokes 
wich were aimed at the affairs of the public; whether 
Pure chance ogcaſioned = II or the addreſs of 


A death of Socrates, 
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the poets, who knew how to reconcile the moſt remote of C 
ſubjects with the rranſaQions of the republic. They en- 
tered by that means into the intereſts of the people, took niſnt 
occaſion to ſooth their paſſions, authoriſe their pre tenſions, actor 
_ juſtify and ſometimes condemn their conduct, entertain who! 
them with agreeable hopes, inſtruct them in their duty in U 
certain nice conjunctures; in effect of which they often not 
only acquired the applauſes of the ſpeAators, but credit 
and influence in the public affairs and counſels : hence 
the theatre beeame ſo grateful, and ſo much the con- 
dern of the people. It was in this manner, according 
to ſome authors, that Euripides artfully reconciled his tra- 
gedy of * Palamedes with the ſentence paſſed againſt Soera · 
res, and explained, by an illuſtrious example of antiquity, 
the innocence of a philoſopher, oppreſſed by a vile malig- 
pity ſupported againſt him by power and faction. 
Accident was often the oecaſion of ſudden and unforeſeen 
applications, which from their appoſiteneſs were very a- 
greeable to the people. Upon this verſe of Æſchy lus in 


praiſe of Amphiaraus, 


— 'Tis his defire 
Mot to appear, but be the great and good. 


the whole audience roſe up, and unanimouſly applied it to 
Ariſtides (g). The ſame thing happened to Philopoemen 
at the Nemaean games. At the inſtant he entered the the- 
atre, theſe verſes were ſinging upon the ſtage, 


He comes, to wwhom we owe 
Our liberty, the noblaſt good below. 


All the Greeks caſt their eyes upon Philopoemen (h), and, 
with clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, expreſſ⸗- 
ed their veneration for the hero. 

(t) In the ſame manner at Rome, during the baniſhment 


® Cie. in orat. pro Sext. n. 120133. 
(g) Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 3320. (h) Plut. in Philopoem. p. 363. 


It is not certain whether this piece was prior or poſterior to the 
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of Cicero, when ſome verſes of * Accius, , which reproach- 
ed the Grecks with their ingratitude in ſuffering the ba- 


niſhment of Telamon, were repeated by ſop, the beſt 


ator of his time, they drew tears from the eyes of the 


whole aſſembly. 


Upon another, denk o very different occaſion, the Ro- 


man people applied to Pampey the Great ſome verſes to 
this effect. 
(xk) *Tis our unhappineſs has made thee great; 


and then addreſſing to the people, 


The time ſhall come when you ſhall late deplore 
So great a power confided to ſuch hands. 


The ſpectators obliged the actor to repeat theſe verſes 
ſeveral times. 


Sect, V. Paſſ on for the repreſentations of the theatre, 
one of the principal cauſes of the x head: and cor- 
ruption of the Athenian flate. © 


WHEN we compare the happy times of Greece, in 
which Europe and Aſia reſounded with nothing but the 
fame of the Athenian victories, with the later ages when 
the power of Philip and Alexander the great had in a man- 
ner ſubjected it, we ſhall be ſurprized at the ſtradge alte- 
ration in the affairs of that republic. But what is moſt 
material, is the knowlege of the cauſes and progreſs of 
this declenſion; and theſe Mr. de Toureil has diſcuſſed in 
an admirable manner in the preface to his tranſlation of 
Demofthenes's orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of that man» 
ly and vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good, 
and retrieving bad, ſucceſs, Inſtead of that, there remained 
only an inconſiſtent loftineſs, apt to evaporate in pompous 
decrees, They were no more thoſe Athenians, who, when 
menaced by a deluge of barbarians, demoliſhed their houſes 
to build ſhips with the timber, and whoſe women ſtoned 


(k) Cie: ad Attic. I. ii. epiſt. 19. ; Val: Max. I. vi. c. 2. 


O ingratifici Argivi, inanes Graii, i immemores benefici, 
Exulare ſiviſtis, ſiviſtis pelli, pulfum patimini, | 
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120 MAN NE As and Cos rous 
the abject wretch to death, that propoſed to appeaſe the 
grand monarch by tribute or homage. The love of eaſe and 
pleaſure had almoſt entirely extinguiſhed that of glory, 
Rberty, and independence. | . Sid 26 1 

Pericles, that great man, ſo abſolute, that thoſe who 
envied him treated him as a ſecond Piſiſtratus, was the firſt 
author of this: degeneracy and corruption, With the de- 
ſign of conciliating the favour of the people, he ordained, 
that upon ſuck days as games or ſacrifices were celebrated, 
a certain number of oboli ſhould be diſtributed among(t. 
them; and that in the aſſemblies, in which affairs of ſtate 
were to be tranſacted, every individual ſhould receive a 
certain pecuniary gratification in right of preſence. Thus 
the members of the republic were feen for the firſt time to 
ſell their care in the adminiſtration of the government, and 
to rank amongſt ſervile employments the moſt noble fune- 
tions of the ſovereign power. | 

It was not difficult to foreſee where fo exceſſive an abuſe 
would end; and to remedy it, it was propoſed to eſtabliſh 
a fund for the ſupport of a war, and to make it capital to 
adviſe, upon any account whatſoever, the application of 
it to other uſes. But notwithſtanding the abuſe always ſub- 
ſiſted. At firſt it ſeemed tolerable, whilſt the eitizen who 
was ſupported at the public expence, endeavoured to de- 
ſerve its liberality by doing his dury in the field for nine 
months together. Every one was to ferve in his turn, and 
whoever failed, was treated as a deſerter without diſtinct- 
jon: but at length the number of the tranſgreſſors carried 
it againſt the law; and impunity, as it commonly happens, 
multiplied their number. People accuſtomed to the de- 
lightful abode of a city, where feaſts and games ran in a 

_ perpetual circle, conceived an invincible repugnance for 

labour and fatigue, which they looked upon as unworthy 
of free-born men, | | 

It was therefore neceffary to find amuſement for this in- 
dolent people, to fill up the great void of an inactive uſe- 
leſs life. Hence arofe principally their paſſion, or rather 
frenzy for public ſhews. The death of Epaminondas, 
which ſeemed to promiſe them the greateſt advantages, 

gaye the final ſtroke to their ruin and deſtruction, © Their 
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courage,” ſays Juſtin (I), did not ſurvive that illuſtrious 
Theban. Free from a rival, vho kept their emulation a+ 
live, they ſunk into lethargie floth and effeminacy, The 


funds for armaments by land and fea were ſoon laviſbeu 


apor games and feaſts, The ſeaman's and ſoldier's pay 
was diſtributed to the idle citizen, enervated in ſoft lux» 
urious habits of life, The repreſentations of the theatre 
were preſerred to the exerciſes of the camp. Valour and 
military knowlege were entirely diſregarded. Great caps 
tains were in noeftimation; whilſt good poets and excels 
tent comedians ingreſſed the univerſal applauſe.” 
Extravagance of this kind makes it eafy to comprehend 
in what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatic 
performances. As no expence was ſpared in embelliſhing: 
them, exorbitant ſums were ſunk in the ſervice of the the- 
atre, If, ſays Plutarch (m), what each repreſentation of 
the dramatic pieces coſt the Athenians were rightly calcu- 
hated, it would appear, that their expences in playing the: 
Bacchanalians, 'the Phoenicians, OEdipus, Antigone, Me- 
dea, and: Electra, (tragedies written either by Sophocleg 
or Euripides), were greater thar thoſe which had been em- 
ployed againft the barbarians in the defence of the liberty 
and for the prefervation of Greece. (n) This gave a Spar- 
tan juſt reafon to cry out, on ſeeing an eſtimate of the 
enormous ſums laid out in the diſputes of the tragic poets ;. 
and the extraordinary pains taken by the magiſtrates who« 
preſided in them, that a people muſt be void of ſenſe to 
apply themſelves in ſo warm and ſerious a manner to things 
ſo frivolous, © For, added he, games ſhould be only 
games; and nothing is more unreaſonable than 10 — 
chaſe a ſhort and trivial amuſement at fo great a 
Pleaſures of this kind agree only with public rejoicing L SK 
and ſeaſons of feftivity, and were deſi i; 14-10 A 
ple at their leiſure hours ; but ſhould'by uno means i 
with the affairs of the public, nor the neceſſary . 700 N 
of the government. : 


After all, ſays Plutarch, in a paſſage which I ha : 


(1) Juſtin. I. vi. c. 9. (m) Plut. de glo. Athen. p. 3294. * a 
* 1 9 I. vii. quacſt. 7; p. 710, 
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x22 MAxx ERS and CusToms 
ready cited, of what utility hath theſe tragedies been to 
Athens, though ſo much boaſted by the people, and ad- 
mired by the reſt of the world ? We find, that the prudence 
of Themiſtocles inclofed the city with ſtrong walls ; that 
the ſine taſte and magnificence of Pericles improved and 

. adorned it; that the noble fortitude of Miltiades preſery- 
ed its liberty; and that the moderate conduct of Cimon 
acquired it the empire and government of all Greece, If 
the wiſe and learned poetry of Euripides, the ſublime dic- 
tion of Sophocles, the lofty buſkin of Æſchylus, have ob- 
tained equal advantages for the city of Athens, by deliver- 
ing it from impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, 

E conſent, (in Plutarch's words), that dramatic pieces ſhould 
be ranked with trophies of victory, the poetic ſcenes with 
the fields of battle, and the compoſitions of the poets with 
the great exploits of the generals, But what a compariſon 
would this be? On the one fide would be ſeen a few writ- 
ers, crowned with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a poat 

or an ox after them, the rewards and victims aſſigned them 
for excelling in tragic poetry: on the other, a train of 
illuſtrious captains, ſurrounded with colonies founded, ci- 
ties taken, and nations ſubjeRed by their wiſdom and va- 
e orbegt is not to perpetuate the victories of Æſchylus and 
_ *Sophg#les;. but in remembrance of the glorious battles of 
Marathon, Salamin, Eurymedon, and many others, that 
ſeveral fgafts are celebrated every month by the Grecians, 

The concluſion of Plutarch from hence, in which we 
ought to agree with him, is, that it was the higheſt im- 
prudence in the * Athenians, . to prefer pleaſure to duty, 
the paſſion for the theatre to the love of their country, tri- 

© vial repreſentations to the application to public buſigeſs; 
= «and to conſume in uſeleſs expences and dramatic entcrtain- 
wents, the funds intended for the ſupport of fleets and 
mies. - Macedon, till chen obſcure and inconſiderable, 
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of the GREEKS 123 
well knew how to take advantage of the + Athenian indo» 

lence and effeminacy; and Philip, inſtructed by the F 
Greeks themſelves, amongſt whom he had for ſeveral 

years applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to the art of war, was 


not long before he gave Greece a maſter, and ſub: ed 
it to the yoke, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, 8 
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+ Quibus rebus effetum eſt, ut, inter otia Graecorum, ſordidum 
et obſcurum antea Macedonum nomen emergeret; et Philippus, ob- 
fes triennio Thebis habitus, Fpaminondae et Pelopidae virtutibus eru- 
ditus, regnum Macedoniae, Graeciae, et Aſiae cervicibus, velt 
jugym ſervitutis, imponeret. Juſtin, I. vi. c. 9. 
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Dionys1vs the Elder and Younger, 
Tyrants of SYRACUSE, 


x had regained its liberty about ſixty years, 
er family of Gelon, The events 
which paſſed in that interval, except the invaſion of the 
Athenians, are of no great importance, and little known : 
but thoſe which follow are of a different nature, and make 
amends for the chaſm ; 1 mean the reigns of Dionyſius the 
father and fon, tyrants of Syracuſe ; the firft of whom 
governed thirty-eight and the * other twelve, in all fifty 
years. As this hiſtory is entirely foreign to what paſſed 
in Greece at the ſame time, I ſhall relate it in this place 
all together and by itſelf ; obſerving only, that the firſt 
twenty years of it, upon which I am now entering, agree 
"Almoſt in point of time, with the laſt twenty of the pre- 

ing volume, | 
VIE, hiſtory will preſent to our view a ſeries of the molt 
odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds at the ſame 


®* After having been expelled for more than ten years, he re- aſceu- 
ned the throne, and reigned two or three years, | 
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f The HisToRY G. 125 
time with inſtruction. When, * on the one ſide, we be- 
hold a prince, the declared enemy of liberty, juſlice, and 
laws, treading under his feet the moſt ſacred rights of na- 
ture and religion, inflicting the moſt cruel torments upon 
his ſubjects, beheading ſome, burning others, for a ſlight 
word, delighting and feaſting himſelf with human blood, and 
gratifying his ſavage inbumanity with the ſufferings and mi- 
ſeries of every age and condition: I ſay, when we behold ſuch 
an object, can we deny a truth, which the Pagan world it-" 
ſelf hath confeſſed, and Plutarch takes occaſion to obſerve, 
in ſpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily, That God in his an- 
ger gives ſuch princes to a people, and makes uſe of the 
impious and the wicked to puniſh the guilty and the cri-- 
minal? On the other fide, when the ſame prince, the dread 
andterror of Syracuſe, is perpetually anxious and trembling 
for his own life, and abandoned to remorſe and regret, can 
find no perſon in his whole ſtate, not even his wives or 
children, in whom he can confide ; who will not think with 
Tacitus, + That it is not without reaſon the oracle of wiſe 
dom has declared, That if the hearts of tyrants could be 
8, ſeen, we ſhould find them torn in pieces with a thouſand 
_ evils; it being certain, that the body does not ſuffer more 
he from inflitions and torments, than the minds of ſuch 
87 wretches from their crimes, cruelties, and the injuſtice 
and violence of their proceedings ? 
. The condition of a good prince is quitedifferent. He 
loves his people, and is beloved by them ; he enjoys a per- 
fe tranquillity within, himſelf, and lives with his ſubjects 
as a father with his children. Though he knows that the 
ſword of juſtice is in his hands, he apprehends the uſe of 
it, Heloves to turn alide i its edge, and can never reſolve 
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*Erit Dionyſius illic — juſtitiae, legum exitium. 
Alios uret, alios verberabit, alios ob levem oſſenſam jubebit detrun- 
cari. Senec. de conſol. ad Marc, c. 1 7. 

Sanguine humano non tantum gaudet, ſed paſcitur; ſed et ſuppli- 
cüs omnjum aetatum [crudelitatem inſatiabilem explet. 1d. de be 
nef. I. vü. c. 19. {2 

+ Neque fruſtra vraeſtantifſi mus ſapientiae e ſolitus eſt, fi 

turtyrannorum mentes, poſſe aſpici laniatuset iftus ; quando, 
ut corpora verberibus, ita ſaevitia, libidine, leere N * 
aceraretur, Tacit, annal, L M. e. 6. | 
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126 The HISTORY: 
0 evidence his power, but with extreme reluQance, in the 
luaſt extremity, and with all the forms and ſanction of the * 
laws. A tyrant puniſhes only from caprice and paſſion; and 
believes, ſays Plutarch upon Dionyſius, that he is not real- 
ly + maſter, and does not act with ſupreme authority, but 
as he ſets himſelf above all laws, has no other but bis will 
and pleaſure, and ſees himſelf obeyed implicitly. Whereas, 
continues the ſame author, he that can do whatever he will, 
is in great danger of doing what he ought not. 
Beſides theſe characteriſtics of cruelty and tyranny, which 


particularly diſtinguiſh the firſt Dionyſius, we ſhall ſee in 2 
his hiſtory, whatever unbounded ambition, ſuſtained by he ee 
great valour, extenſive abilities, and neceſſary talents for 2 
acquiring the confidence of a people, is capable of under- * r 
taking for the attainment of ſovereignty ; the various means _ c 
he had the addreſs to employ, for the maintaining himſelf — to 
in it againſt the oppoſition of his enemies, and the odium of 10 2 
the public; and, laſtly, the tyrant's ſucceſs in eſcaping, * 70 
during a reign of thirty eight years, the many conſpiracies Wag 
formed againſt him, and in tranſmitting peaceably the ty. WW _ we; 
ranny to his fon, as a . e and a right of n 
Inheritance. Iemoius 
CHAP. 1. FM Fn: 
1 Ils chapter contains the hiſtory of Dionyſius the WY The pia 
elder, who reigned thirty-eight years, ſwered te 
preſented 
SEct, 8. Means made uſe of by Dionyſius the elder 1 0 Hoe Troy 
| poſſeſs himſelf of the Tyranny. was an 7 
{a) lo xvstus was a native of Syracuſe, of nobleand quarter o 
1 illuſtrious extraction according to ſome; but WM kinds of f 
(a) Diod. I. xiii. p. 297. and afford 
- * Haec eſt in maxima poteſtate veriſſima animi temperantis non It was | 
cupiditate aliqua,non temeritate incendi;non priorum principum exem- ih tus, victo 
plis corruptum, quantum in cives ſuos liceat, experiendo tenrare 3 ; fed umph, in: 
hebetare aciem imperii ſui --- uid intereſt inter tyrannum et regem, 8 
{ſpecies enim ipſa fortunae ac-licentia par eſt), niſi quod tytanni in e, all, 
voluptate ſacviunt, reges non niſi ex caufa et neceſſitate? Senec. de wit 
clem lib. i C,11, 4 (b) Ii the 
n CTOARUEY ia or Tar & tr. e 
a 22 0 2 3 Mie Ws = Tov d be 2 N : 2 
Ad princ, indoct. p. 7182. 1 LEE 
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others ſay his birth was baſe and obſcure. However it 2 
he diſtinguiſned himſelf by his valour, and acquired 5 * 
id reputation in a war with the Carthaginians. | He was one 
1. of thoſe who accompanied Hermocrates, when he attempt - 
ed to re-enter Syracuſe by force of arms, after having been 
il baniſhed through the intrigues of his enemies. The event 4% I 
of that enterprize was not happy. Hermocrates was 
11 killed, Phe Syracuſans did not ſpare his accomplices; 1 
veral of whom were publicly executed. Dionyſius W 
ch left amongſt the wounded. The report of his death, de- 
ſignedly given out by his relations, ſaved his life. Pro- N 
vidence. had ſpared Syracuſe an infinity of misfortunes, bad 
he expired either upon the ſpot, or bythe executioner. 
The Carthaginians had made ſeyeral attempts to eſtabliſh * | 
themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves of the-prig- 
cipal towns of that iſland, as we have obſerved elſewhere®”" 
(b). Its happy ſituation for their maritime commerce, the 
fertility of its ſoil, and the riches of its inhabitants, erg. "6 
powerful inducements to ſuch an enterprize. We my 
form an idea of the wealth of its cities, from Diodorus Si- 
culus's account of Agrigentum (c). The temples were of 
extraordinary magnificence, eſpecially that of Jupiter O0 Pa 
lynpius, which was three hundred and forty feet in length, 
lixty in breadth, and one hundred and twenty in height, * 
The piazzas or galleries, in their extent and beauty, in- 
ſwered to the reſt of the building. On one ſide was re- 
preſented the battle of the giants, on i the other, the taking 
er 1% Hof Troy, in figures as large as the life. Without the ay, 
was an artificial lake, which was ſeven ſtadia (above 
le and I quarter of a league) in circumference. : It was ſull of all 
; but kinds of fiſh, covered with ſwans and other water-fowls, /* 
and afforded the moſt agreeable proſpect imaginable 
tia, non It was about the time of which we ſpeak, that 1 
p exem- tas, victor in the Olympic games, entered the cy in tri. 
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* 2 umph, in a magnificeat chariot, attended by three hundred 
. more, all drawn by white-horſes. Their habits were 277 
enec. & I domed with gold and filyer ; and nothing n 
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| i * The Ar rer Mos 
dy; 1 plendid hn their appearance. Gellina, the moſt wealthy 
** of the citizens of Agrigettum, erected ſeveral large ap- 
artments in his houſe, for the reception and entertainment 
os his gueſts, Servants waited by his order at the gates of 
| bd the city, to invite all ſtrangers to lodge at their maſter's 
buouſe, whither they conducted them, Hoſpitality was 
| 2 be - much practiſed and cſteemed by the generality of that city, 
« þ A violent ſtorm having obliged five hundred horſemen to 
take ſhelter there, Gellius entertained them all in his houſe, 
and ſupplied them immediately with dry cloaths, of which 
he had always a great quantity in his wardrobe. This is 
underſtanding how to make a noble uſe of riches. His 
. cellar is —.— talked of by hiſtorians, in which he had 
e hundred refervoirs hewn out of the rock, each of 
which contained an hundred“ amphorae. 
© This great and opulent city was beſieged, and a leg 
taken by the Carthaginians. Its fall ſhook all Sicily, and 
© ſpreadan univerſal terror. The cauſe of its being loſt, was 
WP to the Syracufans, who had but weakly aided it, 
Dionyfius, who, from that time, had no other thoughts 
but of his grand deſigns, and was fecretly active in laying 
- "he foundations of his future power, took the advantage 
of this favourable opportunity, and of the general com- 
” plaints of Sicily againſt the Syracuſans, to tender the ma- 
giͤſtrates odious, and to exclaim againſttheir adminiſtration, 
In a public aſſembly, held to conſider of the preſent ſtate 
ol affairs, when no body dared to open their mouths, for 
a | 5 the perſons at the helm, Dionyſſus roſe up, and 
125 dy accuſed the magiſtrates of treaſon; adding, that it 
was his opinion, that they ought to be depoſed immedi- 
4 withour waiting till the term of their adminiſtration 
mould expire. They retorted this audacity with treating 
2 as à ſeditious perſon, and a diſturber of the public 
tranquillity; and, as ſuch, laid a fine upon him according 
t the laws, This was to be paid, before he could be ad- 
ns to {peak again, aod Dionyſius was not in a condi- 


An am Porz contained out feven gallons ; an N 0 conſe- 
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tion to diſcharꝑe it. Philiſtus, one of the richeſt Gees 
{who wrote the hiſtory of Sicily, which is not come doum 
to us), depoſned the money, and exhorted him at the 
ſame time to give his opinion upon the (tate of affairs, withe _ 
all the liberty which became a citizen zcalous for his country. 
 Dionylwus accordingly reſumed his diſcourſe with more 
vigor than before. He had long cultivated the habit of e 
loquence, which he looked upon with reaſon as a very ne- 
ceſſary talent in a republican government; eſpeciallyin his 
views of acquiring the people's favour, and of conciliatiog. 8 
them to his meaſures. He began with deſcribing in a lively © 8 
and pathetic manner the ruin of Agtigeotum, a neighbour- 
ing city in their alliance; the deplorable extremity to hic 
the inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting the place _ 
under the cover of the night; the cries and lamentatious 
of infants, and of aged and fick perſons, whom they had | 
been obliged to abandon to a cruel and mercileſs enemy 3. 
and the confequential murder of all who had been leſt 
in the city, whom the barbarous victor dragged from the 
t. nemples and altars of the gods, feeble refuges agaioſt the 
t9 WH Carthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed all theſe evits- 
vg Wl tothe treachery of the commandert of the army, who, in- KS) 
ge ſtead of marchiag to the relief of Agrigentatn, jad ret rea. 
m- ed with their troops; to the crimiaal-ptotraction and de- 

a- Wl hay of the magiſtrates, corrupted by Carthaginian-bribes 3. 

n. and to the pride of the great and rich, who regarded no- 
ate thing but eſtabliſhing their own power upon the ruins of © + - 
for Wl their coumry's liberty, He repreſented Syracule as com- 
nd i poſed of two different bodies; the one, by their power 
tit ¶ and influence, uſurping all the dignities and wealth of the 
di- ſtate, the other, obſcure; deſpiſed, and trod under foot,. 
100 bearing the ſad yoke of a ſliameful ſervirode, aud tather 
ting Wl flaves than citizens. He concluded with ſayings that the = 
blic WW only remedy for fo many evils, was, to elect perſons frame 
ling WW amongſt the people devoted to their intereſts, and who, 
ad- not being capable of rendering themſelves formidable by 
odi - beit riches and authority, would be folely employed for 
one. the public. good, and apply in earnelt to the re. eſtabliſa· 
ſees dent of "= n . 8 
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This Aleburſe vas liſtened to with infinite pleaſure, 25 
all ſpeeches are which flatter the natural propenſity of in- 
feriors to complain of the government; and was followed 
with the univerſal applauſe of the people, who always give 
themſelves up blindly to thoſe who know how to deceive 
them, under the ſpecious pretext of ſerving their intereſt, 
| All the magiſtrates were depoſed upon the ſpot, and others 

ſubllituted in their room, with e at the head of 
them, 2 . 

+. This was only the firſt ſtep to the tyranny, at itwhich he 
did not ſtop. The ſucceſs of his undertaking inſpired him 
with new courage and confidence. He had alſo in view 
. the diſplacing of the generals of the army, and to have 

their power. transferred to-himſelf. The deſign was bold 
and dangerous; and he applied to it with addreſs. Before 
he attacked them openly, he planted his batteries againlt 
them at a diſtance ; calumniating them by bis emiſſaries to 
the people, and ſparing no pains to render them ſuſpected, 
He cauſed it to be whiſpered amongſt the populace, that thoſe 
commanders held ſecret intelligence with the enemy ; that 
diſguiſed couriers were frequently ſeen paſſing and repal- 
ſing; and that it was not to be doubted, but ſome conſpiracy 
was on foot, He affected on his fide not to ſee thoſe lead- 
ers, nor to open himſelf to them at all upon the affairs of 
the public. He communicated none of his deſigns to them; 
as if he was apprehenſive of rende ring himſelf ſuſpected by 
having any intercourſe or correſpondence with them. Per- 
ſons of ſenſe and diſcernment were not at a loſs to dif 
cover the tendency of theſe undermining arts; nor were they 
ſilent upon the occaſion: but the common people, preju- 
diced in his favour, inceſſantly applauded and admired lis 
zeal, and looked upon him as the ſole n and afſerter 
of their rights and liberties. | 

Another ſcheme, which he ſet at work with his uſual 
addrefs was of very great ſervice to him, and excecd- 
ingly promoted his deſigns. There was a great number of 
baniſhed perſons diſperſed throughout Sicily, whom tht 
faction of the nobility of Syracuſe had expelled the ciy 


* , 


a nM * 
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at different times, and upon different 
kaew what an addition of ſtrength © numerbus poop 
of citizens would be to him, whom gratitude to à benefac- 


tor, and reſentment againſt thoſe who had occafioned their” 
baniſument, the hope of retrieving their affairs, and of en- 


ed molt proper for the execution of his defigns; and attach- 
ed unalterably to his perſon and intereſt. He applied' there-- + 


it was neceſſary to. raiſe a numerous body of troops to op- 
poſe the progreſs of the Carthaginians, and the people were 
in great pain upon the expence to which the new levies 
would amount, Dionyſius took the advantage of this fa- 
rourable con juncture, and the diſpoſition of the public, He 

repreſented, that it was ridiculous to bring foreign troops 
at a great expence from Italy and Peloponneſus, whilſt they” | 


ing at any charge at all: that there were numbers of Syra-- 
euſans in every part of Sicily, who; notwithſtanding the il f 
treatment they had received; had always retained the hearts 
of citizens under the name and condition of exiles: that they 
preſerved a tender affection and inviolable fidelity ſor their 


induce them to it had been. This diſcourſe of Dionyſius: 
had all the effect upon the people he could have wiſhed. His 
colleagues, who perceived plainly what he had in view, were” 
afraid to contradict him; rightly judging, that their oppo- 
tion would not only prove ineffeftual, but incenſe the peo 
ple againſt them, and even augment their reputation of Pi- 


ordingly came all to Syracuſe without long time. 


dyracuſe, arrived about the ſame time, to demand that the 
priſon ſhould be reinforced, Dionyſius immediately march - 
d thither with two thouſand foot, and four hundred horſe. 
tie found the city in a great 3 and divided inte 
_—__- 8 es 


riching themſel ves out of the ſpoils of his enemies, render- 


fore earneſtly to obtain their recall. It was given out, thae 
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might ſupply themſelves with excellent ſoldiers, without be- 


country, and had choſe rather to wander about Sicily, 
without ſupport or ſettlement, than to take a party in tire 
armies of the enemy, however advantageous the offers to- 


onyſius, to whom it would leave the honour of recalling the 
xiles, Their return was therefore decreed, and they : ac- 


A deputation from Gela, a city in the dependerice. of | 


— 
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evofagions one of the people, aaa and 
rful. The latter having been tried in form, were con- 
demned by the aſſembly to die, and to have their eſtate; 
*confiſcated for the uſe of the public. This confiſcation was 
applied to pay off the arrears which had long been due to 
the former garriſon, commanded by Dexippus the Lace. 
daemonian; and Dionyſius promiſed the troops he brought 
with him to Syracuſe, to double the pay they were to re. 
ceive from the city, This was attaching ſo many new crea- 
tures to himſelf, The inhabitants of Gela treated him with 
the higheſt marks of honour, and ſent him deputies to 
Sytacuſe, to return their thanks for the important ſer- 
vice that city had done them in ſending Dionyſius thither. 
Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus into his mea · 
ſures, he returned with bis troops to Syracuſe, after hay: 
ing promiſed the inhabitants of Gela, who uſed all means 
in their power to keep him amongſt them, that he would 
| Joon returs with more confiderable aid. accuſa 


He arrived at Syracuſe Juſt as the people were coming out red to 
| IX the theatre, who ran in throngs about him, -enquiring mit no 
with earneſtneſs what he had heard of the Carthaginians, (who, 

He anſwered with a fad. and dejected air, That the city pinion 
nouriſhed far more dangerous and formidable enemies in her neraliſſi 
boſom : That whilſt Carthage was making extraordinary ſame af 
prepa rations for the invaſion of Syracuſe, thoſe who were in pay ſho 
command, inſtead of rouzing the zeal and attention of the W amply r 
citizens, and ſetting every thing at work againſt the ap- advance 


proach of ſo potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial 2 the Syra 
muſements and idle ſhews, and ſuffered the troops to want began te 
neceſſaries; converting their pay to private uſes in a frau · the effeq 
duleat manner, deſtructive to the public affairs: That he too late, 
had always fufficiently comprehended the cauſe of ſuch 28 they had 


conduct! That however it was not now upon mere con- Diony 

jecture, but upon too evident proof, his complaints were res 
founded: That Imilcar, the general of the Carthaginians, WW There re 
had ſemt an officer to him, under pretext of treatinghh was to h 
about the ranſom of priſoners, but in reality to prevail ol accompli(t 

him not to be too ſtrict in Examining imo the conduct uh propoſe, 
his colleagues; and that if he would not enter into the mea aud capab 

for * 


f ſares of Carthage, at leaſt that he would not oppoſe them: 


* | * 
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ring mit no delay. Nor was it deferred in effect; for the people 
ans. (Who, when once prejudiced, run headlong after their a- 
city pinion without examining any thing) elected Dionyſius ge- 
her neraliſſimo, with unlimited power, that inſtant. In the - | 
nary ſame aſſembly he cauſed it to be decreed, that the ſoldiers © 1 
rei pay ſhould be doubled ; inſinuating that the ſtate would be 0 | 
amply reimburſed by the conqueſts conſequential of that 1 
advance, This being done, and the aſſembly diſmiſſed, | 
the Syracuſans upon cool reflection on what had paſſed, 
began to be in ſome conſternation, as if it had not been 
the effect of their own choice; and comprehended, though 
too late, that, from the deſire of preſerving their liberty, 
they had given themſelves a maſter. * 

Dionyſius rightly judged the importance of taking bis 
meaſures before the people repented what they had done. 
There remained but one ſtep more to the tyranny, which 
was to have a body of guards affigned him; and that he 
accompliſhed in the moſt artful and politic manner. He 
propoſed, that all the citizens under forty years of age, 
and capable of bearing arms, ſhould march with proviſic ns 
for * days to the city of Leontium,. The Syraculans 


d That for his part he came to reſign his command, and to ab- PS ll: 
n. dicate his dignity, that he might leave no room for-injurt- 1 
en ous ſaſpicions of bis acting in concert, and holding intelli- 711 
28 oem with traitors who ſold the commonwealth. = 398 
o Ml _ © "This diſcourſe being rumoured amongſt the troops; and 8108 
e · about the city, occaſioned great inquietude and alarm. The "$1 if 
ht next day the aſſembly was ſummoned, and Dionyſius re- 119 
re. newed his complaints againſt the generals, which were re- 40; | 
ez. ceived with univerſal applauſe, Some of the aſſembly cried $1 
ith out, that it was neceſſary to appoint him a generaliſimo, 16 
to with unlimited power, and that it would be too late for ſo 1 
ers ſalutary a recourſe, when the enemy was at the gates of 1 
er, Syracuſe : That the importance of the war which threa- 8% Bs 
ea tened them, required ſuch a leader. That it was in the 1 
ar- ſame manner formerly, that Gelon was elected generaliſi- 1 Fl. | a 
anz mo, and defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which io i | | 
uld conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men: Thar as for the 4 0.) i 
accuſation alleged againft the traitors,” it might be refer - 1 
out red to another day, but that the preſent affair would ad- * 
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_ were at that time in poſſeſſion of the place, and had a gar- 
riſon in it. It was full of fugitive and foreign ſoldiers, , who 
ere very fit perſons for the execution of his deſigns, He 
_ juſtly ſuſpected, that the greateſt part of the Syracuſans 
would not follow him. He ſet out, however, and encamp- 
ed in the night upon the plains near the city. It was not 
Jong before a great noiſe was heard throughout the whole 
camp. This tumult was raiſed by perſons planted for that 
purpoſe by Dionyſius. He affected that ambuſcades had 
been laid with deſign to aſſaſſinate him, and in great trou- 
ble and alarm retired for refuge into the citadel of Leonti- 
um, whete he paſſed the reſt of the night, after having 
cauſed a great number of fires to be lighted, and had drawn 
off ſuch of the troops as he moſt confided in. At break 
of day the people aſſembled in a body; to whom, expreſ- 


ſing till great apprehenſion, he explained the danger he 


had been in, and demanded permiſſion to chuſe himſelf a 
guard of fix hundred men for the ſecurity of his perſon. 
Piſiſtratus bad ſet him the example long before, and had 
uſed the ſame ſtratagem when he made himſelf tyrant of 
Athens. His demand ſeemed very reaſonable, and was ao- 


cordingly complied with. He choſe out a thouſand men 


for his guard upon the ſpot, armed them completely, e- 
quipped them magnificently, and made them great promiſes 
for their encouragement. He alſo attached the foreign ſoldi- 
ers to his intereſt in a pecuhar manner, by ſpeaking to them 
with great freedom and affability. He made many remoy- 
als and alterations in the troops, to ſecure the officers in 
his intereſt, and diſmiſſed Dexippus to Sparta, in whom 
ke could not conſide. At the ſame time he ordered a great 
part of the garriſon which he had ſent to Gela, to join him, 
and aſſembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, and 
Eriminals; a train worthy of a tyrant. N 
With this eſcort he returned to Syracuſe, that trem- 
bled at his approach. The people were no longer in a con- 
dition to oppoſe his undertakings, or to diſpute his autho- 
xity. The city was full of foreign ſoldiers, and ſaw itſelf 
upon the point of being attacked by the Carthaginians. 
Jo ſtrengthen himſelf the more in the. tyranny, he eſpoul- 
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ed the daughter of Hermocrates, the moſt powerful citi . 
zen of Syracuſe, and who had contributed the moſt to the 
defeat of the Athenians. - He alſo gave his filter in mar- 
riage to Polyxenus, brother*in-law of Hermocrates. He 


afterwards ſummoned-an aſſembly, in which he rid him- 


ſelf of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had been the moſt _ 


active in oppoſing his uſurpation. In this manner Diony- 


ſius, from a ſimple notary, and a citizen of the loweſt 


claſs, made himſelf abſolute lord and tyrant of the ** | 


eſt and moſt opulent cities of Sicily. 


SzcT,-II, Commotions in Sicily and at See ageinſt 
Dianyſius, He finds means to diſpel them. , To pre- 
vent.revolts, he propoſes to attack the Carthaginians. 
His wonderſul application and ſucceſs in making pre- 
parations for the war. Plato comes 10 * His 
intimacy and friendſhip with Dion. 


(d) Dioxrs, ius had a rude ſhock to experience in the | 


beginning of his uſurpation. The Carthaginians 


having beſieged Gela, he marched to its relief, and, after 
ſome unſucceſsful endeavours againſt the enemy, ihre him- 


ſelf into the place. He behaved there with little vigour; 


and all the ſervice he did the inhabitants, was, to make 
them abandon their city in the night, and to cover their 


flight in perſon. He was ſuſpected of acting in concert 


with the enemy, and the more becauſe they did not purſue 
him, and that he loſt very few of his foreign ſoldiers; All 
the inhabitants who remained at Gela, were butchered. 
Thoſe of Camarina, to avoid the ſame fate, followed their 
example, and withdrew with all the effefts they could car - 
ry away. The moving ſight of aged perſons, matrons, young 
virgins, and tender infants, hurried on beyond their ſtrength, 
ſtruck Dionyſius troops with compaſſion, and incenſed 
them againſt the tyrant. | Thoſe he had raiſed in Italy, 
withdrew to their own country; and the Syracuſan caval- 
ry, after, having made a vain attempt to kill him upon the 
march, from his being ſurrounded with his foreigners, made 


forwards, and having entered Sy N went ene to 


wy Diod, whe Kill, p. 227-23. 
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his palace, which they plundered, uſing his wife at the ſame 
time with fo much violence and ill uſage, that ſhe died of it 
ſoon after. Dionyſus, who had foreſeen their defign, follow- 
| ed them cloſe with only an hundred horſe and four hun- 
" dred foot; and having marched almoſt twenty leagues (e) 
with the utmoſt expetlition, be arrived at midnight at one 
of che gates, which he found ſhut againft hum. He ſet fire 
to it, and opened himſelf a paſſage in that manner, The 
richeſt of the citizens ran thither to diſpute his entrance, fortified t 
but were ſurrounded by the Toldiers, and almoſt all of them MW bre very 
killed. Dionyſius having entered the city, put all to the be defenc 
ſword that Game in his way, plundered the houſes of his e. ich Soc 
nemies, of whom he killed a great number, and forced the and ſepar 
reſt ro leave Syracuſe, The next day in the morning the theſe wor 
whole body of his troops arrived. The unhappy fugitives 
of Gela and Camarina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired number oj 
to the Leontines. Imilcar having ſent an herald to Syracuſe, 
a treaty was concluded, as mentioned in the hiſtory of the Aztos 
Carthaginians (f). By one of the articles it was ſtipulated, I de beſtow 


that Syracuſe ſhould continue under the government of Dio- making, an 
oylius; which confirmed all the ſuſpicions that had been the citizens 
conceived of him. This happened in the year Darius made free 
m was then he ſacrificed every thing that gave him i uzens as 
umbrage, to his repoſe and ſecurity. He Khew, that, aF- After ha 
ter having deprived the Syracuſans of all that was dear to began to th 
them, he could not fail of incurring their extreme abhor- which had 
rence ; and the fear of the miſeries he had to expect in 5 Herbeſſe 
conſequence; increaſed in the uſurper in proportion to their I rds in th 
hatred of him. He looked upon all his new ſubjects as ſo | be re- eſtab 
many enemies; and believed, that he could only avoid the met in thro 
dangers which ſurrounded him om all fides, and dogged him i ©» Who t. 
in all places, by cutting off one part of the people to inti- I killed u 
midate the other, He did not obſerve, that in adding the their rex 
_ ervelty of executions to the oppreſſion of the public, he on- bor ſe, who | 
iy multiplied his enemies, and induced them, after the lots uon. Dis 
e) goo ſtadia. (k) Vol. i | Gience, 
(8) A. M. 3600, Ant. J. C. 404. Ry | leized upon 
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of their" liberty, to preſerve at lealt their lives, 1 
tempting upon his. 

(a) Dionyſius, who foreſaw chat the endenden mould 
not fail to take the advantage of the repoſe in which the 
treaty lately concluded with the Carthaginians bad left 
them, to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of their liberty, ne- 
gecded nothiog on his fide in ſupport of his power. He 
fortified the part of the city called he Ie, which was bes - - 
fore very ſtrong from the nature of its ſituation, and might 
be defended by a moderate garriſun. He ſurrounded it 
with good walls, flanked at due diſtances with high towers, 
and ſeparated in that manner from the reſt of the city. To 
theſe works he added a ftrong citadel, to ſerve him fot a 
retreat and refuge in caſe of accident; and cauſed a great 
number of ſhops and piazza's. 40 be erected, capable of 
containing a conkderable multitude of inhabitants. * 

As to the lands, he choſe out the beſt of them, which 
he beſtowed upon his creatures, and the officers of bis 
making, and diſtributed the reſt in equal proportions amongſt 
the citizens and ſtrangers, including the flaves who had been 
made free amongſt the firft. He divided the houſes in the 
ſame manner, reſerving thoſe in the Ifle for ſuch of the 
citizens as he could moſt canfide in, and for his ſtrangers, + 

After having taken theſe precautions for his ſecurity, he 
began to think of ſubjecting ſeveral free ſtates of Sicily, 
which had aided the Carthaginians. He began with the ſiege 
of Herbeſſes, The Syracuſans in his army, ſeeing their 
ſwords in their hands, thought it their duty to uſe them for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of their liberty. At a time when they 
met in throngs to concert their meaſures, one of the oſſi · 
cers, who took upon him to reprove them on that account, 
was killed upon the ſpot, and his death ſerved as a ſignal 
for their revolt. They ſent immediately to Atna for the 
horſe, who had retired thitherat the beginning of the revo+ 
lution, Dionyſus, alarmed at this motion, raiſed the 
bege, and marched directly to Syracuſe, to keep it in obe - 
Gence, The revolters followed him cloſe, and having 
ſeized upon the ſuburb Epipolis, batred all communication 


(h) Diod. 1, xl. P. 238. 247% 
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indolence and little diſcipline. The arrival of the Cam · 


as diſputed their paſſage, they opened themſelves a way 


n 
with the country. They received aid from their allies both 


by ſea and land; and ſetting a price upon the tyrant's head, 
promiſed the ſtecdoet of the city to ſuch of the rangers 


as ſhould abandon him. A great number came over to The 
them ; whom they treated with the utmoſt favour and hu- regard 
manity. They made their machines advance, and battered name. 


the walls of the Iſle vigorouſly, without giving Dionyſius and dec 
the leaſt reſpite, againſt | 
The tyrant, finding himſelf diced to extremities, a- citizens 


bandoned by the greateſt part of the ſtrangers, and ſhut took in 


upon the ſide of the country, aſſembled his friends to ad ; bu 
conſult with them rather by what kind of death he ſhould 


put a glorious period to his career, than upon the means 
of ſaying-himſelf. - They endeavoured to inſpire him with ff d ſupp 


new courage, and were divided in their opinions; but at Diony 

laſt the advice of Philiſtus prevailed, which was, that he racuſe, 
ſhould by no means renounce the tyranny. Dionyſius, to gain I tre. V 

time, ſent deputies to the revolters, and demanded permifſ - harveſt-w 

on to quit the place with his adherents ; which was grant- all the ar 

ed, and five ſhips to tranſport his people and effects. He WW tadel with 

had however ſent diſpatches ſecretly to the Campanians, MW *2<d gre 
who parriſoned the places in the poſſeſſion of the Cartha- meaſures 
ginians, with offers of a conſiderable reward, if they would Syracuſans 

come to his relief. 8 After h. 

The Syracuſans, who, after the treaty, believed their I be Prepares 

he did not 


buſineſs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had dif- 
armed part of their troops, and the reſt acted with great I ae ndes, b 
Jedts from t 

panians to the number of twelve hundred horſe, infinitely ff ©**<2tion up 
ſurprized and alarmed the city. After having beat ſuch and by emp 
ons, and glo 
to Dionyſius. At the ſame time, three hundred ſoldiers plunder woy 
more arrived to his aſſiſtance: the face of things was then ie means tt 
entirely altered, and terror and dejection changed parties. the eſteem o 
Dionyſius, in a fally, drove them vigorouſly as far as that grandeur anc 
of the city called Neapoliz. The laughter was not Dionyſius 


very conſiderable, becauſe he had given orders to ſpare the qualities 
thoſe that fled. He cauſed the dead to be interred, and v7 fraud, Na 
gave thoſe who had retired to Ætna to.underſtand, that (1) Xtna, Ex 


| they might return with intire ſecurity, Many came to 8 


o 


| that 
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racuſe, but others did not think it adviſable to confide in 
the faith of a tyrant, The Campanians were rewarded to 
their ſatisfaction, and diſmiſſed, - -- - 

The Lacedacmooians at this time took ſuch weaſues i in 
regard to Syracuſe, as were moſt unworthy of the Spartan 
name. They had lately ſubverted the liberty of Athens, 
2nd declared publicly in all the cities of their dependance 
againſt popular government. They deputed one of their 
citizens to Syracuſe, to expreſs in appearance the part they 
took in the misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their 
aid; but in reality he was ſent to confirm Dionyſius in ſup- 
porting himſelf in the tyranny 3 expecting that from the 

increaſe of his power he would prove of great advantage, 
and ſupport to their own. 

Dionyſius ſaw, from what had ſo bly happened at Sy-. 
racuſe, what he was to expect from the people for the fu- 
ture, Whilſt the inhabitants were employed abroad in 
harveſt-work, he entered their houſes, and ſeized upon 
all the arms he could find. He afterwards incloſed the ci- 
tadel with an additional wall, fitted out abundance of ſhips, 
armed great numbers of ſtrangers, and took all poſſible 
meaſures to ſecure himſelf * the Silalſectign of the, 
Syracuſans. 

After having = this win for his lafery at home, 
he prepared to extend his conqueſts abroad; from whence 
he did not only purpoſe the increaſe of bis domipions and 
revenues, but the additional advantage of diverting his ſub- 
jets from the ſenſe of their loſt liberty, by turning their 
attention upon their antient, and always abhorred enemy, 
and by employing them in lofty projects, military expediti-, 
ons, and glorious exploits, to which the, hopes of 3 
plunder would be annexed, He conceived this to be alſo, 
the means to acquire the affection of his troops; and that 
the eſteem of the people would be a conſequence of the, 
grandeur and ſucceſs of his enterprizes, , |, -{;,, 

Dionyſius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all 
the qualities of a great general. He took, either by force 
or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and. ſome (i) other 


(i) Ztna, Enna, | | Wen bas + >} | 
1% ts 3 . | 
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towns in the neighbourhood of Syracuſe; which for that 


reaſon were very agreeable to his purpoſes. Some of them 
he treated with fayour and clemency; to engage the eſteem 


and confidence of the people others he plundered, to ſtrike 


terror into the country. The inhabitants wn Leontium 
were tranſplanted to Syracuſe. * 

Theſe conqueſts alarmed the neighbouring cities, which 
ſaw themſelves threatened with the fame mis fortune. Nhe · 
gium, ſituate upon the oppoſite coaſt of the ſtreight 'which 


divides Sicily from Italy, prepared to prevent it, and en- 
rered into an alliance with the Syracufan exiles, who were 


very numerous, and with the Meſſenians on the Sicilian fide 
of the ſtreight; who were to aid them with a powerful ſup- 


ply. They had levied a conſiderable army, and were upon 


the point of marching againſt the tyrant, when diſcord aroſe 
amongſt the troops, and rendered the enterprize abortive, 
It terminated in a treaty of peace and alliance between 
Dionyſus : and the two cities. 
- He had long revolved a great deſign i in his mind; which 
was to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, a great ob- 


ſtacle to his own, as his diſcontented ſubjects never failed 


of refuge in the towns dependent upon that nation. The 
accident of the plague, which had Laar ravaged Carthage, 
and extremely dimĩniſhed its ſtrength, ſeemed to ſupply a 
favourable opportunity for the execution of his deſign. 

But, as a man of ability, he knew that the greatneſs of the 
preparatious ought to anſwer that of an enterprize, to aſ- 
_ FNire'the ſucceſs of it; and he applied to them in a man- 
- net; which ſhews the extent of his views, and extraordi- 

nary capacity. He therefore uſed uncommon pains and ap- 
plication-for chat purpoſe; conſcious that the war, into 
which he was entering With one of the moſt powerful nati- 
ons then in the world, 'might be of long duration, and hare 
vurtet / of conßderable events. 


His firſt care was, to bring to Syracuſe, as well from 


the bonqderel cities i in Sicily, as from Greece and Italy, 
a great number of artiſans and workmen of all Kinds; 
whom be ĩntiuced to come thither by the offer' of great 


Sin and reward, the c. certain means of engaging the molt 
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excellent perſons in every proſeſſon. He cauſed an ini - 


nite number of every kind of arms to be forged, ſwords, 


javelins, lances, partiſans, helmets, cuiraſſes, bucklers ; 
all after the manner of the nation by whom they were to 
be worn, He built alſo a great number of galleys, that 
had from three to five benches of rowers, and were of an 
entirely new invention ; with abundance of other barks 


and veſſels for the tranſportation of troops and-proviſions. 
The whole city ſeemed but one workthop, and continual - 


ly reſounded with the noiſe of the ſeveral artiſans. Not on- 
ly the porches, piazzas, porticas, places of exerciſe, and 
public places, but private houſes of any extent, were full 
of workmen. Dionyſius had diltributed them with admir- 

able order. Each ſpecies of artiſts, divided by ſtreets and 
diſtricts, had their overſeers and inſpectors, who, by their 
preſence and direction, promoted and compleated the works. 
Dionyſius himſelf was perpetually amongſt the workmeo, 
encouraging them with praiſe, and rewarding their merit. 
He knew how to confer different marks of honour upon 
them, according to their diſtinguiſfing themſelrgs by their 
mgenuit 


ne with him at his own table, where he entertained 
them with the freedom and kindneſs of a friend, * tt is juſt- 
ly faid, that honour nauriſbes arts and ſciences, and that 
men of all ranks and conditions are animated by the love of 
glory. The prince, who knows hour to put the two great 
ſprings and ſtrongeſt 3 incentives of the human ſoul, intexeſt 
and glory, in motion, under groper regulations, will ſoon 
make all arts and ſciences flouriſh io bis kingdom, and fill it 
ata ſmall expence with perſons who excell m every proſeſſi- 
0n. And this happened nowat Syracuſe, where a ſingle perſon 
of great ability in the art of governing, excited ſuch ardor 
and emulation among the nn as ĩt is e to ma- 


ine or deſcribe. 


Dionyſius applied himſelf more eln to the bo 
He knew that Corinth had invented the art of building gal- 
leys with three and five benches of oars, and was ambitious 
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of acquiring for Syracuſe, a Corinthian colony, the glory 
of bringing that art to perfection; which he effected. The 
timber for building his galleys was brought, part of it 
from Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to the ſea. 
- fide, and from thence ſhipped to Syracuſe ; and part from 
mount Etna, which at that time produced abundance of 
pine and fir trees. In a ſhort ſpace a fleet of two hundred 
galleys was ſeen in a manner to riſe out of the earth ; and 
an hundred others formerly built were reſitted by his order, 
He cauſed alſo an hundred and fixty ſheds to be erected 
within the great port, each of them capable of containing 
two galleys, and an hundred and fifty more to be repaired, 


that every thing depends upon the zeal and affection of the 


I be ſight of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a time, and ft · 

ted out with ſo much magnificence, would have given reaſoa um and 
to believe, that all Sicily bad united its labours and revenues Seat defy 
in accompliſhing fo great a work. On the other ſide, the view ed by the 
of ſuch an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would effect, gaz 

bave inclined one to think; that Dionyſius had ſolely em - necefſary 
ployed himſelf in providing them, and had exhauſted his trea- I ſented the 
. ſures in the expence. They conſiſted of one hundred and of lar 
forty thouſand ſhields, as many helmets and fwords ; lay very c 
and upwards of fourteen thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed with Nhegium 
all the art and elegance imaginable. They were intended he ſent at 
for the horſe, for the tribunes and centurions of the foot, one of the 
and for the foreign troops, who had the guard of his per- W © the pop 
fon. Darts, arrows, and lances, were innumerable, and Dionyſi 
engines and machines of war in proportion to the reſt of the effectually 
-preparations, / 3 ter into th 
he fleet was to be manned by an equal number of cĩ - the ſame p 
nens and ſtrangers. Dionyſius did not think of raiſing took the © 
troops till all his preparations were complete. Syracuſe and fairs to con 
the cities in its dependence ſupplied him with part of his ceſſor, to i 
forces. Many came from Greece, eſpecially from Sparta. had colt hi! 
The conſiderable pay he offered, brought ſoldiers in crouds The pe 
from all parts to liſt io his ſervice. applied, h. 
le omitted none of the precautions neceffary to the ſuc- eonlideratic 
ceeſs of his enterprize : the importance as well as difficulty Hance with 
of which was well known to him. He was not ignorant That they 
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troops for their general, and applied himſelf particularly to 
the gaining of the hearts, not of his. ſubjects: only, 
but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, and fucceeded init to a 
wonder. He had entirely changed dis behaviour for ſome 
time. Kindnefs, courteſy, clemency, a diſpoſition to do 
good, and an infinuating complacency for all the world, 
had taken place of that baughty and imperious air, and 


inhumanity of temper, which had rendered him fo odious, 
He was ſo intirely altered, that be did not ſeems o be the 


fame man. 

WhilK he was haſtning his preparations for the wur, and 
applying to the attainment of his ſubjects affections, he 
meditate an alliance with the two powerful cities, Rhe- 
gium and Meſſina, which were of diſconcerting his 
great deſigns by a formidable diverſion, The Teague form- 
ed by thoſe cities ſome time before, though without any 
effect, gave him ſome uneaſineſs. He therefore thought it 
neceſſary to make ſure of the amity of them botlr. He pre- 


ſented the inhabitants of Meſſina with a conſiderable quan- 


tity of land, which was ſituare in the neighbourhood, and 
hay very commodiouſly for them. To give the people of 
Nhegium an inſtance of his eſteem and regard for them, 


he ſent ambaſſadors to defire that they would give him 


one of their citizens in marriage; He had loſt his firſt wife 
in the popular commotion; as before relatec. 

Dionyſius, ſenſible that nothing ettabliſhes a throne more 
effectually than the ptoſpect of a ſucceſſor, who may en - 
ter into the ſame deſigas, have the ſame intereſts, purſue 
the ſame plan, and obſerve the ſame maxims of government, 
took the opportunity of the preſent tranquillity of his af- 
fairs to contract a double marriage, in order to have a ſuc- 
deſſor, to V hom he might transfer the ſovereiguty, wich 
had coſt him ſo many pains and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionyſius had feſt 
applied, having called a council to take his demand into 
eonſideration, came to a reſolution not to contract any al- 


Fiance with a tyrant; and for their final anſwer 8 | 
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The — home and cut deep. We ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel how dear that city paid for their jeſt. 
The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſame am- 
baſſadors, did not ſhew themſelves fo difficult and delicate, 
but ſent him Doris for a wife, who was the daughter of one 
of their moſt illuſtrious citizens. He cauſed her to be 
brought from Locris in a galley with five benches of row- 
ers, of extraordinary magnificence, and ſhining on all ſides 
with gold and filver. He married at the ſame time Ariſto- 
mache daughter of Hipparious, the moſt conſiderable and 
powerful of the Syracuſan citizens, and filter of Dion, of 
whom much will be ſaid hereafter. She was brought to 
bis palace in a chariot drawn by four white horſes, which 
was then a ſingular mark of diſtinction. The nuptials of 
both were celebrated the ſame day with univerſal rejoicings 
throughout the whole city, and was attended with feaſts 
and preſents of incredible magniſicence. 
It was contrary to the manners and univerſal cuſtom of 
the weſtern nations, from all antiquity, that he eſpouſed two 
wiyes at once; taking in this, as in every thing elſe, the liber- 
ty aſſumed by tyrants, of ſetting themſelyes above all Jaws, 
Dionyſius ſcemed to have an equal affeRion for the two 
wives, without giving the preference to either, to remove 
all cauſe of jealouſy and diſcord. The people of Syracuſe 
reported, that he preferred his on country woman to the 
ranger; but the latter had the good fortune to bring her 
huſband the firſt fon, which ſapported him not a little a- 
gainſt the cabals and intrigues of tbe Syracuſans. Ariſto- 
mache was a long time without any ſymptoms of child- 
bearing; though Dionyſtus deſired ſo earnelily to have iſ- 
ſue by her, that he put his Locrian's mother to death; ac- 
- culing her of hindering Ariſtomache from hs by 
witchcraft... _- 
Ariſtomaches's brother was is the celebrated Dion, in great 
; elltimatioo with Dionyſus, He was at firſt obliged for his 
credit to his ſiſter's favour; but, after diſtinguiſhing his 
great capacity in many inſtances, his own merit made bin 
mach beloved and regarded by the tyrant, - Among the 
ethet marks Dionyſius gave lym of his confidence, he or- 
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dered his treaſures to ſupply bim, without farther orders, 


with whatever money he ſhould demand, provided they' in- 


formed him the ſame day they paid it. 

Dion had naturally a great and moſt noble ſoul: 10 
happy accident had conduced to inſpire and confirm in him 
the moſt elevated ſentiments. It was a kind of chance, or 


rather, as Plutarch ſays, a peculiar providence, which, at 


a diſtance, laid the foundations of the Syracuſan liberty, 


that brought Plato, the moſt celebrated of philoſophers, to 


Syracuſe, Dion became his friend and diſciple, and made 
great improvements from his leſſons: for though brought 
up in a luxurious and voluptuous court, where the fupreme 
good was made to conſiſt in pleaſure and magniſicence, be 


had no ſooner heard the precepts of his new maſter, and 


imbibed a taſte of the philofophy that inculcates virtue, than 
his ſoul was inflamed with the love of it. Plato, in one of 
his letters, gives this glorious teftimeny of him, that he 
had never met with a young man upon whom his diſcourſes 
made. ſo great impreſſion, or who had conceived his * 
ples with ſo much ardour and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and unexperienced, tei the 


facility with which Plato had changed his taſte and incli- 
nations, he imagined, with ſimplicity enough, that the ſame 


reaſons would have the ſame effects upon the mind of Di- 
onyſius ; and, from that opinion, could not reſt till he had 
prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and converſe with him. 
Dionyſius conſented : but the Juſt of tyrannie power had 
taken too deep a root in his heart to be ever eradicated from 
it. It was * like an indelible dye, that had penetrated his 
inmoſt ſoul, from whence it was impoſſible ever to efface it. 

(k) Though the ſtay of Plato-at the court made no al- 
teration in Dionyſius, he perſevered in giving Dion the ſame 
inſtances of his eſteem and confidence, and even to ſupport, 
without taking offence, the freedom with which he ſpoke 
to him. Dionyſius, ridiculing one day the government of 
Cclon, WY. wee and ſaying, in alluſion to 
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| his name, that he had been the Jauphing-foek (I) of Sicily, 
the whole court fell into great admiration, and took no ſmall 
pains in praiſing the quaintneſs and delicacy of the conceit, 
inſipid and flat as it was, and indeed as puns and quibbles 
generally are, Dion took it in a ſerious ſenſe, and was ſo 
bold to repreſent to him that he was in the wrong to 
talk in chat manner of a prince, whoſe wiſe and equitable 
conduct had been an excellent model of government, and 
given the Sytacuſans a favourable opinion of monarchical 
power. Tos reign, added be, and have been truſted for 
| Gelon's fake ; but for your ſake, no man will ever be truſt- 
ed after" you. It was very mach that a tyrant ſhould ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be talked to m ſuch a manner with impunity, 


Sec, III. Dionyſus declares war againſt the Carthagi- 
nian. Varions ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe reduced to ex- 
+ tremities, and ſoon after delivered. New commotions 
. . againſt -Dionyfius. Defeat of Imilcar, and afterwards 


Mago. Unhappy fate of the city of Rhegium. 


toxnys1vs ſeeing his great preparations were com- 
1.F. plete, and that he was in a condition to take the 
feld, publickly opened his defigns to the Syracuſans, in 
order to intereſt them the more m the ſucceſs of the en- 
terpriſe, and told them that it was againſt the Carthagi- 
nians. He repreſented that people as the perpetual and 
mnveterate enemy of the Greeks, and eſpecially of thoſe 
who inhabited Sicily; that the plague which had lately 
waſted Carthage, had made the opportunity favourable, 
which ovght not to be neglected; what the people in ſub- 
jection to ſo cruel a power, waited only the ſignal to declare 
againſt it ; that it would de much for the glory of Syracuſe 
to reinſtate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after having 
fo long groaned under the yoke of the barbarians ;* that 
in declaring war at preſent againſt the Carthaginians, they 
only preceded-rhem is doing fo for ſome time; fince, as 
oon as they had retrieved their loſſes, they would not fail 
to attack Syracuſe with all their forces, * 

(1) ros Ggnifies a Jaughing-ſtocks 
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The aſſembly were "unanimouſly of the ſame opinion. 
Their antient and natural hatred of the barbarians ; their 
anger againſt them for having given Syracuſe a maſter ; 
and the hope that, with arms in their hands, they might 
find ſome occaſion of recovering their liberty, united them 
in their ſuffrages. The war was reſolved without any op- 
poſition, and began that very inſtant; There were, as well 
in the city as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, 


of the afſembly, ran to their houſes and ſhips, plundered 
their goods, and carried off their eſſects. They met with 
the ſame treatment throughout Sicily; to which murders 
and maffacres were added, by way of repriſal for the ma- 
ny cruelties committed by the barbarians upon thoſe they 
conquered, and to ſhew them what they had to expect, if 
they continued to make war with the ſame inhumanity. 
Aſter this bloody execution, Dionyſius ſent a letter by 
j» an herald to Carthage, in which he ſignified, that the Sys» 
e racuſans declared war againſt the Carthaginians, if they 
n did not withdraw their garriſons from all the Grecian ci - 
NY ties held by them in Sicily, The reading of this letter at 
i- firſt in the fenate, and afterwards in the aſſembly of the 
& people, occaſioned an uncommon alarm, as the peſtilence 
ſe bad reduced the city to a deplorable condition. However, 
ly Wl they were not diſmayed, and prepared for a vigorous de · 
e, WM fence. They raiſed troops with the utmoſt diligence ; and 
b- WW lmilcar fer out immediately, to put himſelf at the head of 
re che Carthaginian army in Sicily, | - 

iſe Dionyſius, on his ſide, loſt no time, and took the field 
og wich his army, which daily inereaſed by the arrival of 
nat new troops, who came to join him from all parts. It a- 
cy mounted to fourſcore thoufand foot, and three thouſagd 
as horſe. The fleet conſiſted of two hundred galleys, and five 


ail hundred barks laden with proviſions and machines for war. 


He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Motya, a for- 
tiſted town under the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in 
alittle iſland ſomething more than a quarter of a league (m) 


(m) Six ſtadia, or four furlongs. 
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who, upon the faith of treaties, and under the peace, ex- 2 
erciſed — and thought themſelves in ſecurity, The 
populace, by Dionyfius's authority, upon the breaking up 
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from the continent, to which ĩt was joined by a ſmall neck 
of land, which the beſieged immediately cut off, to pre · 
vent the approaches of the enemy on that ſide. 
Dionyſius having left the care of the ſiege to Leptinus, 
who commanded the fleet, went with his land forces to at- 
tack. the places ip alliance with the Carthaginians. Ter- 
' tified by the approach of ſo numerous an army, they all 
ſurrendered except-five,- which were Ancyra, Solos, (n) 
Palermo, Segeſta, and Entella. The laſt two places he 
beſieged. 7 pot 46 to | 
| Imilcar, however, to make a diverſion, detached ten 
galleys of his fleet, with orders to attack and ſurpriſe ig 
the night all the veſſels which remained in the port of Syra- 
cuſe. The commander of this expedition entered the port, 
according to his orders, without refiſtance ; and, after 
having ſunk 4 great part of the veſſels which he found 
there, retired, wellſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. 
Dionyſius, after having waſted the enemy's country, 
returned, and fat down with his whole army before Motya; 
and having employed a great number of hands in making 
- dams and moles; he reinſtated the neck of land, and brought 
his engines to work on that fide. + The place was attacked 
and defended with the utmoſt vigour. After the beſie gen 
had paſſed the breach, and entered the city, the beſieged 
perſiſted a great while in defending themſelves with incredi- 
ble valour; fo that it was neceſſary to purſue and drive them 
tom bouſe to houſe, The ſoldiers, enraged. at ſo obſtinate 
& defence, put all before them to the ſword ;- age, youth, 
women, children, nothing was ſpared, except thoſe who 
had taken refuge in the temples. The town was abandon- BF, _ - 
ed to the foldiers diſcretion; Dionyſius being pleaſed with Up-2t þ with 
an occaſion of attaching the troops to bis ſervice, by the al fn 
lurement and hope of gain. the ke: 
The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the wee th _ 
next year, and raiſed an army of three hundred thouſan di, fl e ſho! 
foot, and four thouſand horſe, The fleet under Mago Habt 3 The 
command conſiſted of four hundred galleys, and upwards, tes werabl 
of ſix hundred veſſels laden with proviſions and engines d inion 4 
| | 
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war. Inilcar had given the captains of the fleet his orders 
ſealed up, which were not to be opened till they were out 
at ſea, He had taken this precaution, that his deſigns 
might be kept ſecret, and to prevent ſpies from ſending ad 
vices of them to Sicily. The rendezvous was at Palermo; .” ws 
where the fleet arrived, without much loſs in their palloge.. l 


ou * il % 


Imilcar took Eryx by treachery, and ſoon! after 3 
Motya to ſurrender, Meſſina ſeemed to him a e 
importance 3 becauſe it might favour the landing 4 
from Italy in Sicily, and bat the paſſage of thoſe that ſhoult 
come from Peloponneſus. After a long and vigorous defence, 
it fell into his hands; and ſome time after, be entirely de- 
moliſhed it. 

Dionyſius, ſeeing his forces extremely inferior to the 
enemy, retired to Syracuſe, Almoſt all the people of si- 
cily, who hated him from the beginning, and were only 
reconciled to him in appearance, and out of fear, took this 
occaſion to quit his party, and to join the Carthaginians. 
The tyrant levied new troops, and gave the ſlaves their li- 
berty, that they might ſerye on board the fleet. His army 
amounted to thirty thouſand foot, and three thouſand 
horſe, and his fleet to an hundred and eighty galleys. 
With thefe forces he took the field, and removed about 
eighteen leagues from Syracuſe. Imilcar advanced per- 
petually with his land army, followed by his fleet, that 
kept near the coaſt. When he arrived at Naxos, he could 
not continue his march upon the ſea · ſide, and was obliged 
to take a long compaſs round mount tna, which, by a 
new irruption, had ſet the country about it on fire, and co - 
rered it with aſhes. He ordered his fleet to wait his coming 
up at Catana. Dionyſius appriſed of this, thought the op- 
portunity favourable for attacking it, whilſt ſeparate from 
the land-forces, and whilſt his own, drawn up in battle 
upon the ſhore, might be of ſervice to animate and ſupport 
tis fleet. The ſcheme was wiſely concerted, but the ſucceſs 
not anſwerable to it. Leptinus, his admiral, having ad- 
anced inconfiderately with thirty galleys, contrary to the 
pinion of Dionyſius, who had particularly recommended 
o him not to divide his forces, at ſirſt ſunk ſeveral of the 
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enemy's ſhips; but upon being ſurrounded by the- -greater 


the city 
number, was forced to fly. His whole fleet. followed his which i 
example, and was warmly purſued by the Capphaginizns hopinia 
Mago detached boats full of ſoldiers, with orders to kill all offs 


that endeavoured to ſave themſelyes by ſwimming to ſhore, ro 
The land-army drawn up there, ſaw them periſh miſerably, I ie. 
without being able to give them any aſſiſtance. The loſs ſans, he 
on the ſide of the Sicilians was very great; more than an confelſin, 
Landed galleys being either taken or ſunk, and twenty lad waſt; 
Thouſand men periſhiog either in the battle, or the purſuit, ſtroying ; 
The Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves up in tie üben 
F yracuſe, where they could not fail of being beſieged very ef Cores) 
1 ſollicited Dionyſius to lead them againſt Imilcar, be of long 
whom. ſo bold an enterprize might diſconcert; beſides with ſtror 
vhich, they ſhould find his troops fatigued with their long all the to. 
and haſty march. The propoſal pleaſed him at firſt; but I uife Din 
upon reflecting, that Mago, with the victorious fleet, might cence; f 
notwithſtanding advance and take Syracuſe, he thought it other ; the 
more adviſeable to return thither ; which was the occaſion dic of ths" 


of his loſing abundance of his troops, who deſerted in he ſecurir 
numbers on all ſides. Imilcar, after a march of two days, WM .1c a grea 
arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome days to refreſh to fetch pre 
bis army, and a on his fleet, which had ſuffered cx- At the f. 
_ Ceedin by a violent ſtorm. in-law Dio 

2 12 marched to Syracuſe, * ade his fleet Greece for 
enter the port in triumph. More than two hundred gal- him a fleet 
leys, adorned with the ſpoils of their victory, made a noble Lacedaemor 
appearance as they advanced; the crews forming a kind time, and g 


of concert by the uniform 1 regular order they obſerved N bark laden 
in the motion of their oars. They were followed by an I fre galleys, 
infinite number of ſmaller barks ; ; ſo that the port, vat M4... with ff 
as it was, was ſcarce capable of containing them; the MW. 1. fleet, 
whole ſea being in a manner covered with ſails, At the damaged ma 
{ame time, on the other fide, appeared the land- army, Ito the place v 
Fompoſed, as has been ſaid, of three hundred thouſand battle 1 
foot, and four thouſand horle. Imilcar pitched his tent Ned by the che 
in the temple of Jupiter, and the army incamped around, The Syract 
at ſome what more than half a league's (p) diſtance: from returned to t 


(o) Diod, I. xii. p. 28 5.—ags. | (p) 14 ſtadis, yz | A * 7 
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the city. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation and alarm 
which ſuch a proſpe& mult give the Syracuſans. The Car- 
thaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls, to 
offer the city battle, and at the ſame time ſeized upon the 
two remaining * ports by a detachment of an hundred 
galleys. As he ſaw no motion on tlie fide of the Syracu- 
ſans, he retired, contented for that time with the enemy's 
confeſſing their inequality, For thirty days together he. 
laid waſte the country, cutting down all the trees, and de- 
ſtroying all before him. He then made himſelf maſter of 
the ſuburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples 
of Ceres and Proſerpina. Foreſeeing that the ſiege would 
be of long duration, he intrenched his camp, and incloſed it 
with ſtrong walls, after having demoliſhed for that purpoſe 
all the tombs, and amongſt others, that of Gelon and his 
wife Demarate, which was a monument of great magnifi- 
cence, He built three forts at ſome diſtance from each 
other ; the firſt at Pemmyra ; the ſecond towards the mid- -. 
dle of the port; the third near the temple of Jupiter, for 
the ſecurity of his magazines of corn and wine. He ſent 
alſo a great number of ſmall veſſels to Sardinia and Africa 
to fetch proviſions, 

At the ſame time arrived Polyidiths whom his brother- 
in- law Dionyſius had diſpatched before into Italy and 
ect Bl Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and brought with 
al · ¶ him a fleet of thirty ſhips, commanded by Pharacides the 
ble Lacedaemonian, This reinforcement came in very good 
ind I time, and gave the Syracuſans new ſpirit. - Upon ſeeing a 
ved WM bark laden with proviſions for the enemy, they detached 
an I fre galleys, and took it. The Carthaginians' gave them 
vaſt N cnace with forty ſail; to which they advanced with their 
whole fleet, and in the battle carried the admral-galley, 
| the damaged many others, took twenty four, purſued the reſt 
my, Nu the place where their whole fleet rode, and offered them 
ſand battle a ſecond time; which the Carthaginians, diſcourag- 
ent ed by the check · they had received, were afraid to accept, 
und, The Syracuſans, emboldened by ſo unexpected a victory, 
from returned to the city with the galleys they had taken, and 


The little port, and that hats 
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entered it in a kind of triumph. Animated by this ſucceſa, 
which could be only aſcribed to their valour, (for Diony- 
ſius was then abſent with a ſmall detachment of the fleet 
to procure proviſions, attended by Leptinus;) they encou- 
raged each other, and ſeeing they did not want arms, they 
reproached themſelves with cowardice, ardently exclaim- 
ing, that the time was come for throwing off the ſhameful 
yoke of ſervitude, and: reſumiag their antient liberty. 
Whillt they were in the midſt af theſe diſcaurſes,. diſ- 
perſed in ſmall parties, the tyrant arrived, and having fum- 
moned an aflembly, he congratulated the Syracufans upon 
their late victory, and promiſed in a ſhort time to put an 
end to the war, and delirer them from the enemy. He 
was going to diſmiſs the aſſembly, when Theodorus, one 
of the moſt illuſtrious of the citizens, a perſon of ſenſe and 
valour, took upon him to ſpeak, and to declare boldly for 
liberty. © We are told, ſaid he, of reſtoring peace, 
- terminating the war, and of being delivered: from the ene - 
my. What ſignifies ſuch language from Dionyſius? can 
ve have peace in the wretched. ſtate of ſlavery impoſed upon 
us? have we an enemy more to be dreaded. than the tyrant 
who ſubverts our liberty, or a war more cruel than that 
he bas made upon us for ſo many years? Let Imilcar con- 
quer, ſo he contents himſelf with laying a tribute upon us, 
and leaves us the exerciſe of our laws. Tbe tyrant that 
inſlaves us, knows 90 other but his avarice, his cruelty, 
his ambition! The temples. of the gods robbed by his ſa - 
crilegious hand, our goods made a prey, and our lands 
abandoned to his inſtruments; our perſons daily expoſed 
to the moſi ſhameful, and cruel treatment, the blood of ſo 
many citizens ſhed inthe midſt of us, and before our eyes; 
theſe are che fruits of his reign, and the peace he obtains 
for us! Was it for the ſupport of our liberties he built you 
citadel, that he has incloſed it with ſuch. ſtrong walls and 
high, towers, and has called in for bis guard that vike 6 
ſtrangers and barbarians, who inſult us with impunity: 
How long, Oh. Syracuſans, ſhall ' we ſuffer ſuch. indignities, 
more. inſupportable to the brave and generous than * 
itſelf? Bold and intrepid abroad againſt the enemy, 
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we always wemble like cowards in the preſence of a tyrant? 
Providence, which has again pat arms into our hands, di- 
reds us in the uſe of them ! Sparta, and the other cities 
in our alliance, who hold it their glory do be free and in · 
dependent, would deem us umworthy of the Grecian name, 
if we had any other ſentiments. Let us ſhew that we do 
not degenerate from our anceſtors, If Dionyſius conſents 
to retire from amongſt us, let as open him our gates, and 
let him take along with him whatever he pleaſes : but if 
he perliſts in the tyranny, let him experience what effects 
the love of liberty has upon the brave and determinate !” | 

After this ſpeech, all the Syracufans, in ſaſpenſe betwixt 
hope and fear, looked earneſtly upon their allies, and par- 
ticularly upon the Spartans, Pharacides, who commanded 
their fleet, roſe up to ſpeak. It was expected that a citi- 
zen of Sparta would declare in favour of liberty: but he 
did quite the reverſe, and told them, that his republic had 
ſent him to the aid of the Syracuſans and Dionyſius, and 
not to make war upon Dionyſius, or to ſubvert his autho- 
ray, This anſwer confounded the Syracuſans; aud the ty- 
rant's.guard arriving at the ſame time, the afſembly broke 

Ip. Dionyfius perceiving more than ever what he had to 
fear, uſed all his endeavours to- ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, and to attach the citizens to his tarereſts ; mak- 
ing preſents to ſome, inviting others to eat with him, and 
aſſecting upon all occaſions to treat n with kindneſs and 
familiarity, 

(q) It muſt have been abont this time, that Pblyxenus, 
Dionyſiusꝰs brother · in law, who had married his filter Theſ- 
ta, having, without doubt, declared agaiaft him in this 
conſpiracy, fled from Sicily for the preſervation of his life, 
and to avoid falling into the tyrant's hands. Dionyſius ſent 
for his ſiſter, and reproached her very much for not ap- 
priſing him of ber husbund's intended flight, as ſhe could 
not be ignorant of it. She replied, without expreſſing the 
leaſt ſurpriſe or fear, Have I then appeared ſo bad a wife 
to you, and of ſo mean a ſoul, as 10 have abandoned my 


(9) Plut, in Dion. p. 966. 
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' buiband in his flight, and not to have defired to ſhare in 
his dangers and misfortunes * No! I knew nothing Mit; 
er 1 ſhould have been much happier in being called the 
wife of Polyxenus the exile, in all places, than, in Syra- 
cuſe, the ſiſter of the tyrant. Dionyſius could not but ad- 
mire an anſwer ſo full of ſpirit and generoſity; and the 
Syracuſans in general were ſo charmed with her virtue, 
that, after the tyranny was ſuppreſſed, the ſame honours, 
equipage, and train of a queen, which ſhe had before, 
were continued to her during her life; and after her death, 
the whole people attended her body to her tomb, and ho- 
noured her funeral with an extraordinary appearance, 
On the ſide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take 
a new face on a ſudden. They had committed an irre- 
trievable error in not attacking Syracuſe upon their arrival, 
and in not taking the advantage of the conſternation, which 
the ſight of a fleet and army equally formidable had occa- 
ſioned. The plague, which was looked upon as a puniſh- 
ment ſent from heaven for the plundering of temples, and 
demoliſhing of tombs, had deſtroyed great numbers of 
their army in a ſhort time. I have deſcribed the extraor- 
dinary ſymptoms of it in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians 
(r). To add to that misfortune, the Syracuſans, - being 
informed of their unhappy condition, attacked them in the 
night by ſea and land. The ſurpriſe, terror, andeven haſte 
they were in, to put themſelves into a poſture of defence, 
threw them into new difficulty and confuſion, They knew 
not on which ſide to ſend relief; all being equally in dan- 
ger. Many of their veſſels were ſank, and others almoſt 
entirely diſabled, and a much greater number deſtroyed 
by fire, The old men, women, and children, ran in crowds 
to the walls to be witneſſes of that ſcene of horror, and 
lifted up their hands. towards heaven, returniog thanks to 
the gods for ſo ſignal a protection of their city, The ſlaugh- 
ter within and without the camp, and on board the veſſels, 
was great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. 
 Imilcar, reduced to deſpair, offered Dionyſius ſecretly 
three hundred thouſand crowns (s) for permiſſion to retite 


(r) Tom, i. P · 165. (s) 400 talents. 
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in the night with the remains of his army and fleet. The 
tyrant, who was not diſpleaſed with leaving the Cartha - 
ginians ſome reſource, to keep his ſubjects in continual awe, 
gave his conſent ; but only for the citizens of Carthage. 
Upon which Imilcar ſet out with the Carthaginians, and 
only with forty ſhips ; leaving the reſt of his troops be- 
hind. The Corinthians diſcovering from the noiſe and 
motion of the galleys, that Imilcar was making off, ſent 
to inform Dionyſius of his flight, who affected ignorance 
of it, and gave immediate orders to purſue him: but as 
thoſe orders were but ſlowly executed, they followed the 
enemy themſelves, and ſunk ſeveral veſſels of their rear- 
Wal | 1571 
Dionyſius then marched out with his troops; but, be. 
fore their arrival the Sicilians in the Carthaginian ſervic 
had retired to their ſeveral countries. Having firſt poſted 
troops in the paſſes, he advanced directly to the enemy's 
camp, though it was not quite day. The barbarians, who- 
ſaw themſelves cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilcar 
and the Sicilians, loft courage and fled,” Some of them were 
or- Wi taken by the troops in the paſſes; others laid down their 
ans ums, and aſked quarter. Only the Iberians drew up, and 
ing ſent an herald to capitulate with Dionyſius, who incorpo- 
the rated them into his guards, The reſt were all made pri- 
alte i ſoners. 8 : A 
ce, Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which ſhews, ſays 
cv Bl the hiſtorian (t), that humiliation treads upon the heels of 
lan · ¶ pride, and that thoſe who are too much puffed up with power 
nolt Wi and ſucceſs, are ſoon forced to confeſs their weakneſs and 
yed ¶ vanity. Thoſe haughty victors, maſters of almoſt all Sicily, 
wds Wi who looked upon Syracuſe as already their own, and en- 
and BY tered at firſt triumphant into the great port, inſulting the 
cs t0 BY citizens, are now reduced to flieſhamefully under the covert 
agh* ¶ of the night; dragging away with them theſſad ruins and 
ſels, ff miſerable remains of their fleet and army, and trembling for 
7 the fate of their native country. Imilcar, who bad neither 
retly Wi regarded the facred refuge of temples, nor the inviolable 
eure f ſanctity of rombs, after having left one hundred and fifty: 
(t) Diodotus Siculus, * 4 
M 3 
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- againſt that city upon account of their refuſing to give him 
one of their citizens in marriage; and the inſolent anſwer i {old the re 
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thouſand: men unburied in the enemy's cuĩntry, returns to ing 
periſh miſerably at Carthage, avenging upon himſelf by as th 
his dea the contempt he had expreſſed for gods and men; were 
_ DiotFſfius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in his whicl 
ſervice, moved ten thouſand of them, and, under the pre- three 
tence of Yewarding their merit, gave them the city of Le · to thi 
ontium, which was in reality very commodiouſly ſituated, his he 
and an adyantageous ſettlement. He confided the guard of of fax 
his perſon to other foreigners, and the ſlaves he had made make 
free. He made ſeveral attempts upon places in Sicily, and power 
in the neighbouring country, eſpecially againſt Rhegium Acc 
(u). The people of Italy, ſeeing themſelves in danger, with, t 
entered into a powerful alliance to put a ſtop to his con- beſie ge 
queſts. The ſucceſs was tolerably equal on both ſides. their h 
(x) About this time, the Gauls, who ſome months be- The de 
fore had burnt Rome, ſent deputies to Dionyſius to make eſt cru 
an alliance with him, who was at that time in Italy. The of the c 
advices he had received of the great preparations making by man, w 
the Carthaginians for war, obliged him to return to Sicily, rageous 


The Carthaginians, having ſet on foot a numerous ar- Dionyſii 
my under the conduct of -Mago, made new efforts again great di 
Syracuſe, but with no better ſucceſs than the-former, They 


terminated in an accommodation with Dionyſus. City to t 
(y) He attacked Rhegium again, and at firſt received bout ſix 

no inconſiderable check. But having gained a great victo- (2). Aft 
ry againſt the Greeks of Italy, in which he took more than carriage, 
ten thouſand priſoners, he diſmiſſed them all without ran- ther and 
ſom, contrary to their expectation; with a view of divid- WF on the g. 
ing the Italians from the intereſts of Rhegium, and of diſſol· Dionyſius 
ing a powerful league, which might have defeated his de: all the he 
Gans. Having by this action of favour and generoſity ac- WF ed them t 
quired the good opinion of all the inhabitants of the coun- WF ed the pla 
Thoſe wi 


try, and from enemies made them his friends and allies, 
he returned againſt Rhegium. He was extremely incenſei WJ took aboy, 


uith which that refuſal was attended. The beſieged, find- Dionyſi 


tu) Dioll. I. iv. p. 304---310. (x) Juſtin. I. xx. c. 3. 
{y) A. NM. 3015. Ant. J. C. 389. 9 - 
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ing themſelves incapable of reſiſting ſo numerous an army 

as that of Dionyſius, and expecting no quarter if the city 
were taken by aſſault, began to talk of capitulating; to 
which he he arkened not unwillingly. He made them pay 
three hundred thouſand crowns, deliver up all their veſſels 
to the number of ſeventy, and-put an hundred hoſtages into 
bis hands: after which he raiſed the ſiege. It was not out 
of fayour or clemency that he acted in this manner, but to 


make their e. ſure, after _ firſt reduced ** 


wer. 
3 the next year, aide the falſe arent, ond 
with the reproach. of their having violated the treaty, he 
beſieged them again with all his forces, firſt ſending back 
their hoſtages. Both parties acted with the utmoſt vigour, 
The deſire of revenge on one fide, and the fear of the great- 
eſt eruelties on the other, animated the troops. Thoſe 
of the city were commanded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid 
man, whom the danger of his country rendered more cou» _ 
rageous. He made frequent and rude fallies, In one of them 
Dionyſius received a wound, of which he recovered with 
great difficulty. The ſiege went on ſlowly, and had already 
continued eleven months, when a cruel famine reduced the 
city to the laſt extremities. A meaſure of wheat (of a- 
bout fix buſhels) was ſold for two hundred and fifty livres 
(z). After having conſumed all their horſes and beaſts-of 
carriage, they were obliged. to ſupport themſelves with lea 
ther and hides, which they boiled; and at laſt to feed up- 
on the graſs of the ſields like beaſts 3 a reſource of which 
Dionyſius ſoon deprived them, by making his horſe eat up - 
all the herbage around the city, Neceſſity at length reduc» 
ed them to ſurrender at diſcretion, and Dionyſius enter- 
ed the place, Which he found covered with dead bodies, 
Thoſe who ſurvived were rather ſkeletons than men. He 
took above ſix thoufand priſoners, whom he ſent to Syra- 
cuſe. Such as could pay fifty livres (a) he diſmiſſed, and 
fold the reſt for ſlaves. 

Dionyſius let fall the whole weight of his * ee 
and revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering his. ſon 


(z) Five minac, (a) One mina, 
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to be thrown into the ſea, The next day he ordered the 


father to be faſtened to the extremity of the higheſt of his 


for a ſpectacle to the whole army, and in that con- 
_ he ſent to tell him that his ſon had been thrown in- 


Then he is bappier than me by a day, replied 
_ whemr Wins parent. He afterwards cauſed him to be 


through the whole city, to be ſcourged with rods, and 
— ſuffer le. other indignities ; whilſt an herald pro- 
claimed, that the perfidious traitor was treated in that 
manner, for having inſpired the people of Rhegium Tith 
. rebellion. Say rather, anſwered that generous defender of 
his country's liberty, that a faithful citizen is ſo uſed, 
for having refuſed to ſacrifice his country to a tyrant, 
Such an object and ſuch diſcourfe drew tears from all eyes, 
and even from the ſoldiers of Dionyſius. He was afraid 
his priſoner would be taken from him before he had ſati- 
ated his revenge, and ordered him to 'be Hung into the 


fea directly. 


ssrer. Iv. V Jolens paſſion of Dionyſius for poeſy. * 
fledtions upon that tafte of the tyrant. Generous — 


dom of Philoxenus. Death of Dionyſfus. His bau 
qualities. 


(b) T an interval which the ſucceſs againſt Rhegium 
A had left Dionyſius, the tyrant, who was fond 
of all kinds of glory, and piqued himſelf upon the excel- 
tence of his genius, ſent tis brother Thearides to Olym- 
pia, to diſpute in his name the prizes of the chariot race 
t X 
. which Fam going to treat, and which 
regards the taſte, or rather paſhon of Dionyſius for poetry 
and polite learning, being one of his peculiar characteriſtics, 
and having beſides a mixture of good and bad in itſelf, 
makes it requilite, for a right underſtanding of it, to dif 
tinguiſh, wherein this taſte of his is auen laudable or 
orthy of blame. 
g -4 mal ſay as much upon the tyrant's total Gander 


tb) Diod. I. xiv. p. 318. 
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with whoſe vices of ambition and tyranny many great qua 
lities were united, which ought not to be diſguiſed or miſ- 
repreſented ; the veracity of hiſtory requiring, that Juſtice 
ſhould be done to the moſt. wicked, as they are not ſo in 
every reſpect. We have ſeen. ſeveral things in his char- 
acter that certainly deſerve praiſe ; I mean in regard to 
his manners and behaviour: the mildneſs with which he 
ſuffered the freedom of young Dion, the admiration he 
expreſſed of the bold and generous anſwer of his ſiſter 
Theſta upon account of her huſband's flight, his gra- 
cious and inſinuating deportment upon ſeveral other oc- 
caſions to the Syracuſans, the familiarity of his diſcourſe 
with the meaneſt citizens and even workmen, the equality 
he obſerved between his two wives, and his kindneſs and 
reſpect for them; all which imply, that Diony ſius had more 
of equity, moderation, affability, and generofity, than is 
commonly aſcribed to him. He is not ſuch a tyrant as 
Phalaris, Alexander of Pherae, Caligula, Nero, or Caracalla. 
But to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry: In his 
intervals of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the converſati - 
on of perſons of wit, and in the ſtudy. of arts and ſciences, 
He was particularly fond of verſifying, and employed him- 
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ſelf in the compoſition of poems, eſpecially of tragedies. _ 


Thus far this paſſion of his may be excuſed, having ſome- 
thing undoubtedly laudable in it; I mean in the taſte for 
polite learning, the eſteem he expreſſed for learned men, 
his inclination to de them good offices, and the applicati» - 
on of his leiſure hours. Was it not better to employ 
them in the exerciſe of his. wit and the cultivation of ſci · 
ence; than feaſting, dancing, theatrical amuſements, gam- 
ing, frivolous company, and other pleaſures ſtill more per- 
nicious ? Which wiſe reflection Dionyſius the younger 
made when at Corinth. (c) Philip of Macedon, being at 
table with him, ſpoke of the odes and tragedies his father 
had left behind him with an air, of raillery and contempt, 
and ſeemed to be under ſome difficulty to. comprehend at 
what time of his life he had leiſure for ſuch compoſitions. : 
Dionyſius ſwartly reparteed ; The difficulty is very great 
indeed ! My, he compoſed them at thoſe hours which you 


(e) Plut, in Timol. p. 243. 
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and I. and an infinity of others, as "ye have reaſon to 
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believe, paſt in drinking and other diverſions. 


(4A) Julius Caeſar and the Emperor Auguſtus applied 


themſelves to poetry, and compoſed tragedies. Lucullus 


intended to have wrote the memoirs of his military actions 


in verſe. The comedies of Terence were attributed to 


Lelius and Scipio, both great captains, eſpecially the lat- . 


ter; and that report was ſo far from lefſening their repu- 
tation at Rome, chat it added to the general eſteem for them. 

- Theſe unbendings therefore were not blameable in their 
own nature; this taſte for poetry was rather laudable, if 
kept within due bounds : but Dionyfrus was ridiculous for 
pretending to excel all others in mt, He could not endure 
either a ſaperior or competitor in any thing. From being 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of ſupreme authority, he had accuſ- 
tomed himſelf to imagine his wit of the ſame rank wich his 
. power : ina word, he was in every thing a tyrant, His 
immoderate eſtimation of his own merit, flowed in ſome 


. meafore from the overbearing turn of mind, which empire 


and command had given him. The continual applauſes of 
a court, and the flatteries of thoſe who knew how to re- 
. commend themſelves by his darling foible, were another 
fource of this vain conceit: And of what will not a * great 
man, a miniſter, a prince, think himſelf capable, who has 
Fuch incenſe and adoration continually paid to him ? It is 
well known, that Cardinal Richlieu, in the midſt of the 
greateſt affairs, not only compoſed dramatic poems, but 
piqued himſelf on his excellency that way; and, what is 


more, his jealouſy in that point roſe ſo high, as to uſe au- 


thority by way of criticiſm upon the compoſitions of thoſe, 

to whom the public, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the 
. queſtion, had given the preference againſt him, 

Diony ſius did not refte, that are things, which, 

though eſtimable in themſelves, and which do honour to 


private perſons, it does not become a prince to defire to 


| (4) Suet. in Caef. c. 56. in Auguſt, c. 85.; Plut. in Luc ul 
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don's expreſſion to his ſon upon his having ſhe wu too much 


ſhamed, ſaid he, to fing ſo well ? It was acting inconſiſ- 
Auguſtus, when they wrote tragedies, had taken it into. 


is, becauſe a prince being obliged by an eſſential and indif- 
penſible duty to apply himſelf inceſſantly to the affairs of 
government, and having an infinitude of various buſineſs, 
always recurring to him, he can make no other uſe of the 
' ſciences, than to divert him at ſuch ſhort intervals, as 
will not admit any great progreſs in them, and the excel - 
. ling of thoſe who employ themſelves in no other ſtudy, 
O Hence, when the public ſees a prince affect the firſt rank 
is in this kind of merit, it may juſtly conclude, that he neglects 
e his more important duties, and what he owes to his people's 


re happineſs, to give himſelf up to an employment, which waſtes | 


of his time and application of mind ineffectually. 
e- We muſt however do Dionyſius the juſtice to own; that 
er he never was reproachable for letting poetry interfere to 


eat the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it made him leſs 


12S active and diligent-on any important occaſion. | 

' (e) I have already faid, that this prince, in an interval 
of peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to 
diſpute the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race in his 
name. When he arrived in the aſſembly, the beauty as 
well as number of his chariots, and the magnificence of his 
pavilion, embroidered with gold and ſilver, attracted'the 
eyes and admiration of all the ſpectators. The ear was no 
leſs charmed when the poems of Dionyſius began to be read. 
He had choſen expreſly for the occaſion- * readers with ſo» 
norous, muſical voices, who might be heard far and diſtinct - 
ly, and who. knew how to give a juſt emphaſis and numer- 
olity to the verſes they repeated. At firſt this had a very 
happy effect, and the whole audience were deceived by the 


(e) Diod. I xiv. p. 318. 
® Theſe readers were called payþu40:, 


excel in. I have mentioned elſewhere Philip of Mace- 
fall in muſic at a public entertainment; Are not you g 
tently with the dignity of - his character. If Caeſar and 


their heads to equal or excel Sophocles, it had not only 
been ridiculous, but a reproach to them. And the reaſon. 
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The verſes then appeared in all their ridicule. The audi. 
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art and Were of pronunciation, But that charm was 
ſwon at an end, and the mind not long amuſed by the ears. 


ence were aſhamed of having applauded them, and their 
9 5 praiſe was turned into laughter, ſcorn, and inſult. To ex. 
preſs. their contempt and indignation, they tore Dion yſius's 
rich pavilion in pieces. Lyſias, che celebrated orator, who 
was come to the Olympic games to diſpute the prize of 
eloquence, Which he had carried ſeveral times before, 
undertook to prove, that it-was inconſiſtent with the ho- 
nour of Greece, the friend and aſſertor of liberty, to ad- 


mit an impious tyrant to ſhare in the celebration of the ſa- rambic p 
cred games, who had no other thoughts than of fubjec- taine has 
ting all Greece to his power. Dionyſius was not affronted with Dio 
in that manner then; but the event proved as little in his and an h 


favour, His chariots having entered the liſts, were all of lay his ea 
them either carried out of the courſe by an headlong im- ing by th 
petuoſity, or daſhed in pieces againſt one another. And ſome affe 


to complete the misfortune, the galley, which carried the tir your 
perſons Dionyſius had ſent to the games, met with a vio- en; yours 
lent ſtorm, and did not return to Syracuſe without great % matte 


Dionyſi 
Philoxe nu: 
on of them 
plainly his 
tomed to ſi 


difficulty. When the pilots arrived there, out of hatred 
and contempt for the tyrant, they reported throughout the 
city, that it was his vile poems which had occaſioned ſo many 
miſcarriages to the readers, racers, and even the ſhip itſelf, 
This bad ſucceſs did not at all diſcourage Dionyſus, nor 
make him abate any thing in his high opinion of his poetic 
vein. The flatterers, who abounded in his court, did not 
fail to inſinuate, that ſuch in jurious treatment of his poems 
could proceed only from envy, which always faſtens upon 
what is moſt excellent; and that, ſooner or later, the in- 
vidious themſelves would be convinced by demonſtration, 
to do juſtice to his merit, and acknowlege his ſuperiority 
to all other poets. 

(f) The extravagance of Dionyſius in that reſpect was uſually gay a 
inconceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and Ned a great w 
an excellent captain; but he fancied himſelf a much bet - feems into tl 
ter poet, and believed that his verſes were a far r ho- lubject of it, 


— I. xv. p. 331. 
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nour to him than all his victories. To attempt to unde- 
ceive him in an opinion ſo favourable to himſelf, had been 
an ill way of making court to him; ſo that all the learned 
men and poets, ho eat at his table in great numbers, ſeem- 
ed to be in an eeſtaſy of admiration, whenever he read 
them his poems. Never, according to them, was there 
any compariſon: all was great, all noble in bis poetry 7 
all was majeſtic, or, to ſpeak more properly, all divine. 
Philoxenus wus the only one of all the tribe; who did 
not run with tlie ſtream into exceſſive praiſes and flattery, 
He was a man of great reputation, and excelled in dithy- 
rambic poetry. Thete is a ſtory told of him, which Fon- 
taine has known howgto apply admirably.” Being at table 
with Dionyſius, and ſeeing a very ſmall fiſh Tet before him, 
and an huge one before the King, the whim took him to 
lay his ear eloſe to the little ſiſn. He was aſked his mean- 
ing by that'pleaſantry : I was inquiring, ſaid he, into 
ſome affairs that happened in the reigh of Nereus, but 
thir young native of the floods can give nie no inforniati- 
on; yours ir elder, and Onan doubt e Nin of 
the matter. | 

Dionyſius bg W. one day ams of cents to 
Philoxenus, and having preſſed him to give him his opini- 
on of them, he anſwered with entire freedom; and told him 
plainly his real ſentiments. Dionyſius, who was not accuſ- 
tomed to ſuch language; was extremely offended, and aſ- 
eribing his boldneſs to envy, gave orders to carry him to 
the mines: the common jail being fo called. The whole 
court were afflicted upon this account, and ſolicited for 
the generous ptiſoner, whoſe releaſe they obtained. * 
vas enlarged the next day, and reſtofed to favour. f 

At the entertainment made that day by — a 
the ſame gueſts, which was a kind of ratification-of the par- 
don, and at which they were ſor that reaſon more than 
uſually gay and chearful, after they had plentifully regal- 
ed a great while, the prince did not fail to introduce his 
poems into, the converſation, which were the moſt frequent 


— of it. te i ſome 3 * he * tak · 


x64 - DhetHin 47a nix 1, 
en extraordinary pains in compoſing, and conceived to be. 
maſter - pieces; as was very diſcernible from the {elf-ſatis- 
faction and complacency he | expreſſed whilſt they were 
reading. But his delight could not be perfect without Phi- 
- loxenus's approbation, upon which beſet the greater value, 
as it was not his cuſtom to be ſo profuſe of it as the re(t, 
What had paſſed the evening before, was a ſufficient leſ- 
ſon. for the poet. When Dionyſius aſked his thoughts of 
che verſes, Philoxenus made no anſwer, but turning towards 
the guards, who always ſtood round the table, he ſaid in a 
ſerious, though humorous tone, without any emotion, Car- 
i me back to the mitter. The prince took all the ſalt 
and ſpirit of that ingenious pleaſantry, without being of- 
fended. - The ſprightlineſs of the conceit atoned for its 
freedom, which at another time would have touched him 
to the quick, and made him exceſhvely angry. He only 
laughed at it now, and did not make n of it with 
the poet. 

He was not in the * e 80 jeſt of 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and ſcem- 
ed to argue a violent and brutal diſpoſition. The prince in 
converſation aſked; which was the beſt kind of braſs. Af- 
ter the company bad given their opinions, Antiphon ſaid, 
that was the beſt, of which the ſtatues of + Ir 
and Ariſſogiton were made. This witty expreſhon (g), if 
it may be called fo, coſt him his life, - 

The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his too 
gent liberty might be alſo attended with fatal conſequences, 
repreſented to him, in the moſt ſerious manner, that thoſe 
who live with-princes muſt ſpeak their laogyage ; that they 


.., _ hate to hear. any thibg/ not agreeable to themſelves ; that FF Confpired: 
©  *whoever does not know how to diſſemble, is not qualified i friends of 
for a court; that the favours and liberalities which Dion) - and others 

ſius — beſtowed upon them, well-deſerved the te. „ 

bur of 'Complazſance z that, i in a ware, with 0 blunt free · vices, and 
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dom, and plain truth, he was in danger of loſing, not 
only his fortune, but his life, Philoxenus told them, that 
be would take their good advice, and for the future give 
ſach a turn to his ee as thould & sy re 
without inj uring truth. 

Accordingly ſome time aan, Dioayſius taking read 7 a 
piece of his compoſing upon a very mournful ſubject, where- 
in he was to move compaſhon, and draw tears from the 
eyes of the audience, addreſſed himſelf again to Philoxe- 
nus, and aſked. him his ſentiments upon it. Philoxenus 
gave him for anſwer (h) one word, which in the Greek 
language has two different Ggnifications. lo one of them 
it implies mournful, moving things, ſach as inſpire ſenti- 
ments of pity and compaſſion; in the other, it expreſſes 
ſomething very mean, defective, pitiful, or miſerable. Di- 
onyſius, who was fond of his verſes, and believed that every 
body muſt have the ſame good opinion of them, took that 
word in the favourable conſtruction, and was extremely 
ſatisßed with Philoxenus. The reſt of the company were 
cot miſtaken, but'underſtood ir in the right ſenſe, though 
without explaining themſelres. 

Nothing could'cure his folly for verfification. It 15 
pears from Diodorus Siculus (i), that having ſent his poems 
ſecond time to Olympia, they were treated with the fame 
ndicule and contempt as before. That news, which could 
not be kept from him, threw him into an exceſs of me- 
lancholy, which he could never get over, and turned ſoon 
after into a kind of madneſs and frenzy. He: complain- 
ed that envy and jealouſy, the certain enemies of trur me- 
rit, were always at variance with him, and that all the world 
conſpired to the ruin of his reputation. He accuſed his belt 
friends of the ſame deſigu; ſome of whom he put to death, 
and others he baniſhed ; amongſt whom were Leptinus his 
brother, and Philiſtus, who had done him ſuch great ſer- 
vices,” and to whom he was obliged for his power. They 
retired to Thurium in Italy, from whence they were re- 
called ſome time after, and reinſtated in all their fortuaes 


(b) of. ()) Died. L xv; . 333. | 
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and his 8 Leptinus in i who married Di. 
| o_—_ s daughter. 

(k) To remove his 8 fob the ill ſucceſs of 
11. verſes, it was neceſſary to ſind ſome employment, with 
which his wars and buildings ſupplied him. He had formed 
a deſign of eſtabliſhing powerful colonies in the part of I- 
taly ſituate upon the Adriatic ſea, facing Epirus: in order 
that this fleet might not want a ſecure retteat, when he 
ſhould: employ his forces on that fide; and with this view, 
he made an alliance with the Wyrians, and reſtored Al- 

_ cetes King of the Moloſſians to his throne. His principal 
deſign was, to attack Epirus, and to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of the immenſe treaſures which had been for ma- 
ny ages amaſſing in the temple of Delphos. Before he 
could ſet this project on foot, which required great pre · 
parations, he ſeemed to make an eſſay of his genius for it, 
by another of the ſame kind, though of much more eaſy 
execution. Having made a ſudden itruption into Tuſca- 
ny, under the pretence of purſuing pyrates, he plundered 

a very rich temple in the ſuburbs of Agyllum, a city of 
that country, and carried away a ſum exceeding four mil- 

lion five hundred thouſand livres (I). He had occaſion for 
' money to ſupport his great expences at Syracuſe, as well 
in fortifying the port, and to make it capable of receiving 
two hundred galleys, as to incloſe the whole city with 
good walls, erc& magnificent temples, and build a place 
* exerciſe upon the banks of the river Anapus. 

(m) At the ſame time, he formed the deſign. of driving 
. - the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A firſt vifory 
which he gained; put him almoſt in a condition to accom- 
plim his project: but the loſs of a ſecond battle, in which 
bis brother Leptinus was killed, put an end to his hopes, 


and obliged him to enter into a treaty, by which he gare — Sof 
vp ſeveral towns to the Carthaginians, and paid them great I fu ta ht. l 
- ſums of money to reimburſe their expences in the war. An p s Locria 
r. which 05 made e them ſome years after, taking 1 * 
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advantage of the deſolation eee 920 the laue: at 

Carthage, had no better ſucceſs. -* 4 

() Another Mctory of a very Mee kind,) 
not leſs at his heart, made him amends, or at leaft com- 
forted him for the ill ſucceſs of his arms. He had cauſed 
a tragedy of his to be repreſented at Athens, for the prize 
in the celebrated feaſt of Bacchus, and was lev vic-. 
tor. Such a victory with the Athenians, who were the beſt - 
judges of this kind of literature, ſeems to the poe- 
try of Dionyſius not fo mean and pitiful, and that it is 
very poſſible, that the averſion of the Greeks for every 
thing which came from a tyrant, had a great ſhare in the 
contemptuous ſentences paſſed upon bis poems in the O- 
Iympic games. However it was, Dionyſius received the 
news with ine xpreſſible tranſports of joy. Public thanks - 
givings were made to the gods, the temples being ſcarce 
capable of containing the 'concourfe of the people. No- 
thing was ſeen throughout the city but feaſting and rejoic- 
ing; and Dionyſius regaled all bis friends with the moſt 
extraordinaty magniſicence. Self-fatigfied to a degree that 
cannot be deſcribed, he believed himſelf at the ſummit of 
glory, and did the honours of his table with a gaiety and 
eaſe, and at the fame time with a grace and dignity, that 
charmed all the world. He invited his gueſts to eat and 
drink more by his example than expreſſions, and carried 
his civilities of that kind to fach an exceſs, that, at the 
cloſe of the banquet, he was ſeized with violent pains, 
oecaſioned by an indigeſtion, of which it was not diffi- 
cult to foreſee the conſequences. - 

(o) Dionyſius had three children by his wife Doris, and 
four by Ariſtomache, of which two were daughters, the one 
named Sophrofpne, the other Arete. Sophroſyne was marri- 
ed to his eldeſt ſon, Dionyſus the younger, hom he had by 
his Locrian wife, and Arete eſpouſed her brother Theori- 
des, But Theorides dying ſoon, Dion married his widow 
Arete, who was his own niece, 


As Diooyis's difterper left no hopes of his life, Dion 


600 Diod, I. xv. p. 384, 383. (0) Plat. in Dion. p · 960. 
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took upon him to diſeourſe him upon his children, by A. 
riſtomache, who were at the ſame time his brothers · in- 
law and nephews, and to inſinuate to him, that it was juſt 
to prefer the iſſue of his Syracuſan wife to that of a an. 
ger. But the phyſicians, deſirous of making their court 
to young Dionyſius, the Locrian's ſon, for whom the throne 
was intended, did not give him time to alter his purpoſe: 
For Dionyſius having demanded. à medicine to make him 
ve him ſo ſtrong a doſe, as quite ſtupiſied his 
ſenſes, and laid him in a ſleep that laſted the reſt of his 

life.. He had reigned thirty eight years. 

le was certainly a prince of very great poliical and mi- 
litary abilities, and had occaſion for them all, in raiſing 

himſelf as he did, from a mean condition to ſo high nk 

After having held the ſovereignty thirty eight years, he 


| tranſmitted it peaceably to a ſucceſſor of his own iſſue and 


election; and had eſtabliſned his power upon ſuch ſolid 
foundations, that his ſon, notwithſtandiog \ the ſlenderneſs 


of his capacity for governing, retained it twelve years af- 
ter his death. All which could not have been effected, 


without a great fund of merit to his capacity. But what 
qualities could cover the vices vhich rendered him the ob- 


. |. -. /, je of his husband's abhorrence ? his ambition knew nei- 


ther law nor limitation; his ayarice ſpared nothing, not 
even the moſt ſacred places; his cruelty had often no re- 
gard to the affinity of blood: and his open and profeſſed 


y impietr only acknowleged the Divinity to inſult him. 


In his return to Syracuſe, with a very favourable wind, 
from plundering the temple of Proſerpine at Locris, See, 
faid he to his friends, with a {mile of contempt, Hou he 
immortal Gods favour the navigation of the ſacrilegious! 

v) Having occaſion for money to carry on the war a- 
gainſt the Carthaginians, he. rifled the temple of Jupiter, 


and took from that god a robe of ſolid gold, which orna- 


ment Hiero the tyrant had given him out of the ſpoils of 
the Carthaginians. He even jeſted upon that occaſion, ſay- 
ing, that a robe of gold was much, too beayy i in ſummer, 


and too cold i in winter; and at the ſame time e ordered one 


() Ge. de natura Ns. I. xv. p. 83, 94. 
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of wool to be thrown over the god's ſhoulders ; adding, 


that ſuch an habit would be commodious in all ſeaſons. 
Another time he ordered the golden beard of Iſeulapi- 


us of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving ſor his reaſon, 
that it was very inconſiſtent for the ſon to have a beard “, 
when the father had none. 


He cauſed all the tables of flver4o be FAO. out of the 


temples; ; and as there was generally inſcribed-upon them, 


according to the cuſtom of the Greeks; ro RE S 
G60D8z/ he would, he | aid, take the develit "of; their 


GOODNESS, 


As for leſs vines: ſuch as cups and erin ans. 
which the ſtatues held in their hands, thoſe he carried off 


without any ceremony; ſaying, it was not takiag, but re- 


ceiving them; and that it was idle and ridiculous to aſk 
the gods perpetually for good things, and to refuſe them, 
v ben they held out their hands themſelves to preſent them 
to you. Theſe ſpoils were carried by his order to the mar- 
ket, and ſold at the public ſale; and when he had got 


the money for them, he ordered proclamation to be made, 


that whoever had in their cuſtody -any things taken out of 
ſacred places, ſhould reſtore them entire, within a limited 
time, to the temples from whence they were brought; ad- 
ding in this manner to his i impiety to the gods, ans 


to man. 
The amazing precautions that Dionyſius thought an 
ſary to the ſecurity of his life, ſhew to what anxiety and 


apprehenſion he- was abandoned, (q) He wore under his 
robe a euiraſs of braſs. He never harangued the people 
but from the top of an high tower; and thought proper to 
.make himſelf invulnerable, by being inacceſſible, Not dar- 
ing to conſide in any of his friends or relations, his guard 
was compoſed of ſlaves and ſtrangers. He went abroad as 
little as poſſible ; fear obliging him to condemn himſelf to 
a kind of impriſonment, Theſe extraordinary precautions. 
regard, without doubt, certain intervals of his reign, when 


frequent conſpiraciey againſt him rendered him more timid 


and fuſpicious than ufual ; for at other times we have ſeen, 


(q) Cie. Tuſc. Quaeſt, I. v. n. 5 ---63, Flat. de p. 506. 
k ee 
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that he converfed freely enough with the people, and was 
acceſſible even tofamiliarity; In thoſe dark days of diſtruſt 
and fear, he fancied that he faw all mankind in arms a- 
gainſt him. (r) A word which eſcaped his barber, who 
boaſted, by way of jeſt, that he held a razor at the ty- 
rant's throat every week, coſt him his life. From thence- 
Forth; not to abandon his head and life to the hands of a 
barber, he made his daughters, though very young, do 
him that deſpicable office; and when they were more ad- 
vanced in years, he took the ſcifſars and razors from them, 
and taught them to ſinge off his beard with nut-ſhells, (s) 
He was at laſt reduced to do himſelf that office, not dar- 
ing, it ſeems, to truſt his own daughters any longer. He 
never went into the chamber of his wives at night, till they 
had been firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care and circum- 
ſpection. His bed was ſurrounded with a very broad and deep 
trench, with a ſmall draw bridge over it for the entrance. 
- After having well locked and bolted the doors of his apart- 
ment, he drew up the bridge, that he might ſleep in ſecurity. 
(t) Neither his brother, nor even his ſon, could be admitted 
into his chamber, without firſt changing their cloaths, and 
deing viſited by the guards. Is paſſing one s days in ſuch a 
continual cirele of diſtruſt and terror, to live, to reign ! 
ln the midſt of all his greatneſs, poſſeſſed of riches, 
and ſurrounded with pleafures of every kind, during a 

reign of almoſt forty years, notwithſtanding all his preſents 
and profuſions, he never was capable of making a ſingle 
friend; He paſſed his life with none but trembling ſlaves 
and ſordid flatterers, and never taſted the joy of loving or 
of being beloved, nor the charms of ſocial truth and reci- 
procal confidence. This he owned himſelf hee an oc· 
caſion not unworthy of repetition, 

(u) Damon and Pythias had both been Aebi in the 
principles of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and were united 
to each other in the ſtricteſt ties of friendthip, "which they 
had mutually ſworn to obſerve with inviolable fidelity. 


(r) Plut. de garrul. p. 508; (s) Cic, 3 Obie. 1 dad. t 
(i) Plut. in Dion, p. 96x, (u) Ce. de Offic, . N 43: va 
* iv. C, 7. 3 [29 #3 
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Their faith, was put to a ſevere trial. One of them being 
condemned to die by the tyrant, petitioned to make a jour- 
ney into his own country, to ſettle his affairs, promiſing 
to return at a fixed time, the other, generouſly offering to 
be his ſecurity. The courtiers, and Dionyſius in particu- 
lar, expected with impatience the event of ſo delicate and 
extraordinary at adventure, The day fixed for his return 
drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every body began to 
blame the raſh and. imprudent zeal of his friend, who had- 
bound himſelf in ſuch a manner. But he, far from expreſſing 
any fear ot concern, replied with tranquillity in his looks, 
and. confidence, in bis expreſſions, that he was afflired his 
friend would return; as he accordingly did upon the day | 
and hour agreed. The tyrant ſtruck with admiration at ſo 
uncommon an. inſtance of fidelity, and ſoftened with the 
view of ſo amiable an unioo,. granted him his life, and de- 
lired to be admitted as a third perſon into their friendſhip, 
(x) He expreſſed with, equal ingenuity on another oc- 
caſion what he thought of his condition. One of the cour- 
tiers, named Damocles, was perpetually extolling with 
rapture his treaſures, grandeur, the number of his troops, 
the extent of his dominions, the magnificence of his pa- 
laces, and the univerſal abundance of all good things and 
enjoyments in his poſſeſhon ; always repeating, . that never 
man was happier than Dionyſius. Becauſe you are of 


that opinion, ſaid the, tyrant to him one day, will you 


taſte, and make proof of my felicity in perſun? The offer 
was accepted with joy, Damocles was placed upon a golden 


| bed, covered with carpets of ineſtimable value. The fide- 


boards were loaded with veſſels of gold and ſilver. The 
moſt beautiful ſlaves in the moſt olendid. habits ſtood a- 
round, watching the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. The malt | 
exquilite eſſences and perfumes had not been ſpared, the 
table was {| pread with proportionate magnificence, Damo- 
cles was all joy, and looked upon himſelf as the happieſt 
man in the world; when, unfortunately caſting up hiseyes, 


he beheld over his head the point of a ſword, which hung 
from the roof only by a ſingle horſe-hair, He was im- 


(x) Cic, Tuſc. Quaeſt. I. v. n. 61, 62. 
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mediately ſcized with a cold ſweat; every thing difappear- 
ed in an inſtant: he could ſee nothing but the ſword; nor 
think of any thing but his danger. In the height of his 
fear, he defired permiſſion to retire, and declared he would 
be happy no longer. A very natural image of the life of a 
tyrant. Ours reigned, as I have obſerved before, thirty 


ha 
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His chapter includes the hiſtory of Dionyſius e 
1 younger, tyrant of Syracuſe, ſon of the former ; 
and that of Dion, his near relation. | 


SecT, I. Dionyſfus the younger ſucceeds his father. Dion 
© engages him to invite Plato to bis court. Surpriſing 
' - alteration occaſioned by his preſence.” Gonſpiracy of 
as the courtiers to prevent the effetts of it. 8 


(650 "© (ie tus theelder was ſucceeded by one of his 
S ſons of his own name, commonly called Diony- 
frus the younger. After his father's funeral had been ſolem- 
nized with the utmoſt magnificence, he aſſembled the peo- 
ple, and deſired they would have the ſame good inclinati- 
ons for him as they had profeſſed for his father, They 
were very different from each other in their character: 
*(z) for the latter was as peaceable and calm in his diſpo- 
ion as the former was active and enterprizing ; which 
would have been no diſadvantage to his people, had that 
' mildneſs and moderation been the effect of a wiſe and judi- 
cious underftanding, and not* of natural floth and indo- 
' lence of temper. MOR eee 8 
It was ſarprizing to ſee Dionyſius the younger take quiet 
poſſeſhon of the tyranny, after the death of his father, as 
of a right of inheritance, notwithſtanding the paſſion of the 
Syracuſans for liberty, which could not but revive upon 
ſo favourable an occaſion, and the weakneſs of a young 
prince, undiſtioguiſhed by his merit, and void of experience. 
(y) A. M. 3633. Ant. J. C. 372.3; l. xvi. Diod. I. v. . 395+ 
(.:) Id. p. 410, | b 
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It ſeemed as if the laſt years of the elder Dionyſius, who 
had applied himſelf, towards the cloſe of his life, in mak- 
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ing his ſubjeQs taſte the advantages of his government, had, 


in ſome meaſure, reconciled them to the tyranny ; eſpecial - 
ly after his exploits by ſea and land had acquired him a 
great reputation, and infinitely exalted the glory of the Sy- 
racuſan power, which he had found means to render for- 
midable to Carthage itſelf, as well as to the moſt potent, 
ſtates of Greece and Italy, Beſides which, it was to be 


_ feared, that ſhouldthey attempt a change in the, government, 


the ſad conſequences of a civil war might deprive them of 
all thoſe advantages. And at the fame time, the gentle 
and humane diſpoſition of young Dionyſius gave them rea- 
ſon to entertain the moſt favourable hopes of the future, 
He therefore peaceably aſcended his father's throne, 

England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the famous 
Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much tranquilli- 
ty as the beſt of princes, and was interred with the ſame 
honours and pomp as the moſt lawful ſovereign, Richard 
his ſon ſacceeded him, and was for ſome time in equal au- 
thority with his fans N he had not any of his great 
qualities. 


(a) Dion, the 10. Rx. at the fans time the wiſeſt ; 


of the Syracuſans, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, might have 
been of great ſupport to him, had he known how to make 
uſe of his counſels. In the firſt aſſembly held by Dionyſius and 
all his friends, Dion ſpoke i in ſo wiſe a manner upon what was 
neceſſary and expedient in the preſent conjuncture, as ſhew- 
ed, that the reſt were like infants in compariſon with him, 
and, in regard to a juſt boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, were 
no more than deſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, ſolely employ- 
ed in the abje& endeavour of pleaſing the prince. But 
what ſarprized and amazed them moſt was, that Dion, 
at a time when the whole court were ſtruck with terror at 


the proſpe& of the ſtorm, forming on the ſide of Carthage, 
and juſt ready to break upon Sicily, ſhould inſiſt, that if 


Dionyſius defired peace, he would imbark immediately for 
Africa, and diſpel this tempeſt to his ſatisfaction; or, if 
(2) Flut. in Dion. p. 960, 961. 
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ſervice. 
Dionyſi jus, Ware and extolling his generovs mag- 
nanimiry to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitade to him 
for his zeal and affeftion : but the courtiers, who looked 
upon Dion's magrificence as a reproach to themſelves, and 
his great power as lefſening of their own, took immediate 
occaſion from thence to calumniate him, and ſpared no diſ- 
courſe that might influence the young prince againſt him, 
They inſinuated, that in making himſelf ſtrong at ſea, he 
would open his way to the tyranny ; and that he deſigned 
to tranſport the ſovereignty on board his earn to * ne- 
phews, the ſons of Ariſtomache. 
Baut what put them moſt out of humour with 1 Dion, was 
kis manner of life, which was a continual reproach to theirs, 
For theſe courtiers having preſently inſinuated themſelves, 
and got the aſcendant of the young tyrant, who had been 
wretchedlyeducated, thought of nothing but of ſupplying him 
perpetually with new amuſements, keeping him always em- 
ployed in feaſting, abandoned to women, and all manner of 
ſhameful pleaſyres. (b) In the beginning of his reign he made 
a debauch, which continued for three months efitire ; du- 
ring all which time his palace, ſhut againſt all perlors of 
ſenſe and reaſon, was crowded with drunkards, and reſound- 
ed with nothing but low buffoonery, obſcene jeſts, lewd 
ſongs, dances, maſquerades, and every kind of groſs and 
diſſolute extravagance, It is therefore natural to believe, 
that nothing could be more offenſive and diſguſting to them 
than. the preſence/ of Dion, who gave into none of theſe 
pleaſures. For which reaſon, painting his virtues in ſuch 
of the colours of vice as were moſt likely to diſguiſe them, 
they found means to calumniate him with the prince, and 
to make his gravity paſs for arrogance, and his freedom of 
ſpeech for inſolence and ſedition. If he advanced any wiſe 
coun], they treated him as a ſour pedagogue, who took 
upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to ſchool his prince 
without being aſked ; and if he N to ſhare in the wo 
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be preferred the war, that he would furniſh . maintain 
him ſifty galleys of three benches un equipped for 
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bauch with the reſt, they called him a man- hater, a ſplene- 
tic melancholy wretch, who, from the fantaſtic height of 
virtue, looked down with contempt upon the reſt of the 
world, of whom he ſet himſelf up for the cenſor. 

And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he had naturally 
ſomething auſtere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, 


which ſeemed to argue an haughtineſs of nature very capa- 


ble, not only of diſguſting a young prince, nurtured from 
his infancy amidſt flatteries and ſubmiſſions, but the belt of 
his friends, and thoſe who were moſt nearly attached to. 
him. Full of admiration for his integrity, fortitude, and: 
nobleneſs of ſentiments, they repreſented to him, that for 
a ſtateſman, who ought. to know how to adapt himſelf to 
the different tempers of men, and to apply them to his 
purpoſes, his humour was much too rough and forbidding, 
(e) Plato afterwards took pains to correct that defect in 
him, by making bim intimate with a philoſopher of a gay 
and polite turn of mind, whoſe converſation was very pro- 
per to inſpire him with more eaſy and infinuating manners. 
He obſerves alſo upon that failing in a letter to him, where- 
in he ſpeaks to this effect; Conſider, [ beg you, that you 
are cenſured of being deficient in point of good nature and 
affability ; and be entirely aſured, that the moſt certain 
means to the ſucceſs of affairs, is to be agrecable. to the 
perſons with whom we have to tranſact. An haughty 
carriage keeps people at a diſtance, and reduces a man to 
paſs his life in ſolitude. 

Notwithſtanding this defect, he continued to be highly 
conſidered at court; where his ſuperior abilities, and tran- 
ſcendent merit, made him abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially 
at atime when the ſtate was threatened with great danger 
and emergency. 

(d) As he believed that all the vices of young Dionyſius 
were the effects of his bad education, and entire ignorance 
a, worth 4+ (d) Plut. in Dion. p. 962. Plat. epiſt. 7. p. 
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of his duty, he conceived juſtly, that the beſt remedy would 
be to aſſociate him, if poſſible, with perſons of wit and ſenſe, 
whoſe ſolid, but agrecable converſation, might at once in- 
ſtruct and divert him: for the prince did not naturally 
want parts and genius. 

The ſequel will ſhew, that Dionyſius the younger had 
a natural propenſity to what was good and virtuous, and a 
taſte and capacity for arts and ſciences. He knew how to ſet 
a value upon the merit and talents by which men are dif- 
tinguiſhed. He delighted in converſing with perſons of a- 
bility, and from his correſpondence with them made him. 
ſelf capable of the higheſt improvements. He went ſo far 
as to familiariſe the throne with the ſciences, which of 
themſelves have little or no acceſs to it ; and by rendering 
them in a manner his favourites, he gave them courage to 
make their appearance in courts. His protection was the 
patent of nobility by which he raiſed them to honour and 
diſtinction. Nor was he inſenſible to the joys of friendſhip. 
In private life he was a good parent, relation, and maſter, 
and acquired the affection of all that approached him. He 
was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty; and it 
might be ſaid of him, that he was rather a-tyrant by ſuc- 
ceſhon and inheritance, than by temper and inclination, 

All which demonſtrates, that he might have made a very 
tolerable prince, (not to ſay a good one), had an carly 
and proper care been taken to cultivate the happy diſpoſition 
which he brought! into the world with him. But his father, to 

V hom all merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, 
induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed in him all tendency to goodneſs, 
and every noble and elevated ſentiment, by a baſe and ob- 
{cure education, with the view of preventing his attempting 
any thipg againſt himſelf, It was therefore neceſſary to 
find a perſon of the character before-mentioned, or rather 

to inſpire himſelf with * deſire of * ſuch an one 
found: 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful addreſs, 
He often talked to him of Plato, as the moſt profound and 
illuſtrious of philoſophers, whoſe merit he had experien - 

cod, and to whom he was obliged for all he knew, He 
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enlarged upon the elevation of his genius, the extent of his 
knowlege, the amiableneſs of his character, and the charms 


of his converſation, He repreſented him particularly as 


the man of the world moſt capable of forming him in the 
arts of governing, upon which his own and the peoples hap- 


; pineſs depended. He told him, that his ſubjects, govern- 


ed for the future with lenity and indulgence, as a good 


father governs his family, would volugtarily render that 


obedience to his moderation and juſtice, which force 'and 
violence extorted from them againſt their will; and that 
by ſuch a conduct he would, from a tyrant, become a juſt 
king, to whom all ſubmiſſion would be paid out of affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, introduced 
in converſation from time to time, as if by accident, with- 
out affectation, or the appearance of any premeditated de- 
lign, inflamed the young prince with the deſire of knowing 
and converſing with Plato, He wrote to him in the moſt 
importunate and obliging manner to that purpoſe; he diſ- 
patched- couriers after couriers to haſten his voyage : 
whilſt Plato, who apprehended the conſequences, and had 
ſmall hopes of any good effect of it, protracted the affair, 
and, without abſolutely refuſing, ſufficjently intimated, that 
he could not reſolve upon it, without doing violence to 
himſelf, The obſtacles and difficulties made to the young 
prince's requeſt, were ſo far from diſguſting him, that they 
only ſerved, as it commonly happens, to inflame his deſire. 
The Pythagorean philoſophers of Grecia Major in Italy 
Joined their intreaties with his and Dion's, who, on his 
part, redoubled his inſtances, and uſed the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments to conquer Plato's repugnance. This is not, ſaid 
he, „ the concern of a private perſon, but of a powerful 
prince, whoſe change of manners will have the ſame effe& 
throughout his whole dominions, with the extent of which 
you are not unacquainted. It is himſelf who makes all 
theſe advances; who importunes and ſolicits you to come 
to his aſſiſtance, and employs the intereſt of all your friends 
to that purpoſe, What more favourable conjuncture could 


we * from the divine providence, than that which 
O0 2 
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now offers itſelf ? Are you not afraid that your delays com 
will give the flatterers who ſurround the young prince, the the 
opportunity of drawing him over to themſelves, and of leve 
ſeducing him to change his reſolution ? What reproaches are 
would you not make yourſelf, and what diſhonour would Thu 


it not be to philoſophy, ſhould it ever be ſaid, that Plato, 
| whoſe counſels to Dionyſius might have eſtabliſhed a wiſe 
and equitable government in Sicily, abandoned it to all the 
_ evils of tyranny, rather than to undergo the fatigues of a 
voyage, or from I know not what other imaginary diffi- 
culties? | 
(e) Plato could not reſiſt ſollicitations of ſo much force. 
_ Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own character, and 
to obviate the reproach of his being a philoſopher in words 
only, without having ever ſhewed himſelf ſuch in his act- 
ions, and conſcious beſides of the great advantages which 
Sicily might acquire from his voyage, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be perſuaded. a 
| The flatterers at the court of Dionyſius, terrified with 
the reſolution he had taken contrary to their remonſtrances, 
and fearing the preſence of Plato, of which they foreſaw 
the conſequences, united together againſt him as their com- 
mon enemy. They rightly judged, that if, according to 
the new maxims of government, all things were' to be 
meaſured by the ſtandard of true merit, and no favour to 
be expected from the prince, but from the ſervices done 
the ſtate, they had nothing further to expect, and might 
wait their whole lives at court to no manner of purpoſe, 
They therefore ſpared no pains to render Plato's voy- 
age ineffectual, though they were not able to prevent it. 
They prevailed upon Dionyſius to recal Philiſtus from ba- 
niſnment, who was not only an able ſoldier, but a great 
hiſtorian, very eloquent and learned, and a zealous afſert- 
er of the tyranny. They hoped to find a counterpoile in 
him againſt Plato and his philoſophy. Upon his being ba- 
niſhed by Dionyſius the elder on ſome perſonal diſcontent, 
he retired into the city of Adria, where it was believed be 


(e) Plut, in Dion. p. 962» 
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compoſed the greateſt part of his writings. (f) He wrote 
the hiſtory of Egypt in twelve books, that of Sicily in e- 
leven, and of Dionyſus the tyrant in ſix ; all which works 
are entirely loſt, Ciceropraiſes * him much, and calls him 
Thucydides the leſs, pene puſillus Thucydides, to ſignify 


that he copied after that author not unhappily. The cour- 


tiers at the ſame time made complaints againſt Dion to Di- 
onyſius, accuſing him with having held conferences with 
Theodotus and Heraclides, the ſecret enemies of that 
prince, upon meaſures for ſubverting the tyranny. 

(g) This was the ſtate of affairs when Plato arrived in 
Sicily. He was received with infinite careſſes, and with 
the higheſt marks of honour and reſpect. Upon his land- 
ing, he found one of the prince's chariots equally magni- 
ficent in its horſes and ornaments attending upon him. The 
tyrant offered a ſacrifice, as if ſome ſingular inſtance of 
good fortune had befallen him : nor was he miſtaken ; for 
a wiſe man, who is capable of giving a prince good coun- 
ſels, is a treaſure of ineſtimable value to a whole nation. 
But the worth of ſuch a perſon is rarely known, and more 
rarely applied to the uſes which might be made of it. 

Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions imaginable in 
young Dionyſius, who applied himſelf entirely to his leſ- 
ſons and counſels. But as he had improved infinitely from 
the precepts and example of Socrates his maſter, the moſt 
exquiſite of all the Pagan world in forming the mind for a 
right taſte of truth, he took care to adapt himſelf with 
wonderful addreſs to the young tyrant's humour, avoiding 
all direct attacks upon his paſſions; taking pains to ac- 
quire his confidence by kind and inſinuating behaviour; 
and particularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, 


and at the ſame time triumphant over vice, which keeps 


(f) Diod. I. xiti. p. 222. (g) Plut. in Dion. p. 963. 
* Hunc Thucydidem-conſecutus eſt Syracuſius, Philiſtus, qui cum 


Dionyſũ tyranni familiariſſimus eſſet, etiam ſuum conſumpſit in hiſto= 


ria ſcribenda, maximeque Thucydidem eſt, ſicut mihi videtur imi- 
tatus. Cic de Orat l i. n 57. Th 
Siculus ille creber, acutus, breyis, pene puſillus Thucydides, Id, 
Epilt, z 3. ad Q. frat, I. i, ups; 
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mankind in its chains, by the ſole force of ee 
pleaſures, and voluptuouſneſs, 

The change was ſudden and ſurpriſing. The young 
prince, who till then had abandoned himſelf to idleneſs, 
pleaſure,” and luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties 
of his character, the inevitable conſequence of a diſſolute 
life, awaking as from a lethargic ſleep, began to open his 
eyes, to have ſome idea of the beauty of virtue, and to 
reliſh the refined pleaſure of converſation equally ſolid and 
agreeable, He was now as paſſionately fond of learning 
and inſtruction, as he had once been averſe and repugnant 
to them. The court, which always apes the prince, and 
falls in with bis inclination in every thing, entered into 
the ſame way of thinking. The apartments of the palace, 
like ſo many ſchools of geometry, were full of the duſt 
made uſe of by the profeſſors of that ſcience in tracing 
their figures; and in a very ſhort time the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy and of every kind of literature, became the reign- 
ing and univerſal 'taſte, 

The great benefit of theſe ſtudies-in regard to a prince, 
does not conſiſt alone in ſtoring his mind with an infinity of 
the moſt curious, uſeful, and often neceſſary notions of 
things; but has the farther advantage of abſtracting himſelf 
from idleneſs, indolence, and the frivolous amuſe ments of 
à court; of habituating him to a life of application and re- 
fle ction; of inſpiring him with-a paſſion to inform himſelf 
in the duties of the ſovereignty; and to know the charact- 
ers of ſuch as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a 
word, of making himſelf capable of governing the ſtate in 
his own perſon, and of ſeeing every thing with his own 
eyes; that is to ſay, to be indeed a king; but that the 
courtiers and flatterers ate almoſt . unanimous in op- 
poſing. 

They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that eſcap- 
ed Dionyſius, and ſhewed how much he was affected with 
the diſcourſes he had heard upon the happineſs of a king, 
regarded with tender affection by his people as their com- 
mon father, and the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom 
| they abhor, and deteſt, Some days after Plato's arrival, 
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was the anniverſary, on which a ſolemn ſacriſice was offered 
inthe palace for the prince's proſperity, The herald having 
prayed to this effect, according to cuſtom, That it would 
pleaſe the gods to ſupport the tyranny, and preſerve the 
tyrant; Dionyſius, who was not far from him, and to 
whom thoſe terms began to grow odious, called out to him 
aloud, Mill you not give over cur/ing me ? Philiſtus and 
his party were infinizely alarmed at that expreſſion, and 
judged from it, that time and habit muſt give Plato an 
invincible aſcendant over Dionyſius, if the correſpondence 
of a few days could ſo entirely alter his diſpoſition. They 
therefore ſet themſelves at work upon new and more ef- 
ſectual ſtratagems againſt him. | 
They began by turning the retired life which Dionyſi- 
us led with Plato, and the ſtudies in which he employed 
himſelf, into ridicule, as if intended to make a philoſopher 


of him. But that was not all; they laboured in concert 


to render the zeal of Dion and Plato ſuſpected, and even 
odious to him, They repreſented them as * impertinent 
cenſors, and imperious pedagogues, who aſſumed an au- 
thority over him, which neither conſiſted with his age nor 
rank. + It is no wonder that a young prince like Diony- 
ſius, who, with the moſt excellent natural parts, and a- 
midſt the beſt examples, would have found it difficult to 
have ſupported himſelf, ſhould at length give way to ſuch 
artful inſinuations in a court, that had long been infected, 
where there was no emulation but to excel in vice, and 
where he was continually beſieged by a croud of flatterers 
inceſſantly praiſing and admiring him in every thing. 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to de- 
cry the character and conduct of Dion himſelf; not ſepa- 
rately, nor in the method of whiſper, but all together, and 
in public. They talked openly, and to whoever would 
give them the hearing, that it was very viſible, Dion made 
uſe of Plato's eloquence to inſinuate and inchant Dionyſius, 


® Triſtes et ſupercilioſos alienae vitae cenſores, publicos pacdago- 
gos. Sen. Epiſt. 123. | 
+ Vix artibus honeſtis pudor retinetur, nedum inter certamina viti- 


orum pudicitia, aut modeſtia, aut quidquam probi moris ſervaretur. 


Tacit. Annal. I. iy, c. 35, 
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with deſign to draw him into a voluntray reſignation of the 
\ throne, that he might take poſſeſſion of it for his nephews, 
the children of Ariſtomache, and eſtabliſh them in the 
ſovereignty. They added, that it was very extraordinary 
and afflicting, that the Athenians, who had formerly in- 
vaded Sicily, with great forces both by ſea and land, which 
had all periſhed there, without being able to take Syra- 
cuſe, ſhould now with a ſingle ſophiſt, attain their point, 
and ſubvert the tyranny of Dionyſius, by perſuading him 
to diſmiſs the ten thouſand ſtrangers of his guard ; to lay 
aſide his fleet of four hundred galleys, which he always 
kept in readineſs for ſervice; and to diſband his ten thou- 
ſand horſe, and the greateſt-part of his foot ; for the ſake 
of going to find in the academy, (the place where Plato 
taught), a pretended ſupreme good, not explicable, and 
to make himſelf happy in imagination, by the ſtudy of ge- 
ometry, whilſt he abandoned to Dion and his nephews a 
real and ſubſtantial felicity, conſiſting in empire, riches, 
luxury, and pleaſure. 


Sscr. II. Baniſhment of Dion, Plato quits the court 
don after, and returns into Greece, Dion admired 
by all the learned. Plato returns to Syracuſe, 


HE courtiers intent upon making the beſt uſe of e- 

very favourable moment, perpetually beſieged the 

young prince, and covering their ſecret motives under the 
appearance of zeal for his ſervice, and an affected mode- 
ration in regard to Dion, inceſſantly adviſed him to take 
proper meaſures for the ſecurity of his life and throne, 
Such repeated diſcourſes ſoon raiſed in the mind of Dio- 
nyſius the moſt violent ſuſpicions of Dion, which preſently 
increaſed into fierce reſentment, and broke out in an open 
rupture. Letters were privately brought to Dionyſius, writ- 
ten by Dion to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, wherein he 
elle them, that when they ſhould treat of peace with Di- 
> . bus, he would adviſe them not Io open the conferences 
but in his preſence ; becauſe he would aſſiſt them in mak- 
ing the treaty more firm and laſting. Dionyſius read 
theſe letters to Philiſtus; and having concerted with him 
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what meaſutes to take, (h) be amuſed Dion with'the ap- 


pearance of a reconciliation, and led him alone to the ſea» 
ſide below the citadel, where he ſhewed him his letters, 


and accuſed him of having entered into a league againſt 


him with the Carthaginians. Dion would have juſtiſied 
himſelf; but he refuſed to hear him; and made him im- 
mediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to 
carry him to the. coaſt of Italy, and to leave him there. 
Dion immediately after ſet fail for Peloponneſus. , 

(i) So hard and unjuſt a treatment could not fail of 
n abundance of noiſe, and the whole city declared 
agaioſt it; eſpecially as it was reported, though without 
— that Plato had been put to death. (k) Diony- 
ſius, who apprehended the conſequences, took pains to 
appeaſe the public diſcontent, and to obviate complaints. 
He gave Dion's relations two veſſels, to tranſport to him in 
Peloponneſus his riches and numerous family; for he had 
the equipage of a king. 

As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſius made Plato change 
his lodging, and brought him into the citadel ; in appear- 
ance to do him honour, but in reality to aſſure himſelf of 


his perſon, and prevent him from going to join Dion. In 


bringing Plato nearer to him, he might alſo have in view 
the opportunity of hearing him more frequently, and more 
commodiouſly. For, charmed with the delights of his con- 
verſation, and ſtudious of pleaſing him in every thing, and 
to merit his affection, he had conceived an eſteem, ot ra- 
ther paſſion for him, which roſe even to jealouſy, but a 
jealouſy of that violence, that could ſuffer neither compa- 
nion nor rival. He was for ingroſſing him entirely to him- 
ſelf, for reigning ſolely in his thoughts and affections, and 
for being the only object of his love and eſteem. He ſeem 
ed content to give him all his treaſures and authority, pro- 
vided he would but love him better than Dion, and not 
prefer the latter's friendſhip to his. Plutarch has reaſon 
to call this paſſion 2 tyrannic affection (1). Plato had much 
to ſuffer from it; for it had all the ſymptoms of the molt 


(h) Diod. I. xvi. p. 410, 411. (i) Plut. in Dion. p. 964. 
(k) Plat, Epiſt. 7, (I) ypaodn rTvpamxar pur, 
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ardent jealouſy. Sometimes it was all friendſhip, careſſes, 
and fond reſpect, with an unbounded effuſion: of heart, 
and an endleſs ſwell of tender ſentiments : ſometimes ir 
was all reproaches, menaces, fierce paſhon, and wild e- 
motion; and ſoon after it ſunk into repentance, excuſes, 
tears, and humble intreaties of pardon and forgiveneſs. 
About this time a war broke out very conveniently for 
Plato; which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his liberty, 
and ſend him home. At his departure, he would have 
laden him with preſents, but Plato refuſed them, content- 
ing himſelf with his promiſe to recall Dion the following 
ſpring. He did not keep his word, and only ſent him his 
revenues, deſiring Plato in his letters to excuſe his breach 
of promiſe at the time prefixed, and to impure it only to 
the war. He aſſured him, as ſoon as peace ſhonld be con- 
cluded, that Dion ſhould return; upon condition, howe- 
ver, that he ſhould continue quiet, and not to intermed- 
dle in affairs, nor endeavour to leſſen him in the opinion 
of the Greeks, | 

Plato, in his return to Greece, went to ſee the games 

at Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongſt ſtrangers 
of diſtinction. He eat, and paſſed whole days with them, 
behaving himſelf in a plain and fimple manner, without 
ever mentioning Socrates, or the academy, or making him- 
ſelf known in any thing, except that his name was Plats, 
The ſtrangers were overjoyed at having met with ſo kind 
and amiable a companion; but as he never talked any thing 

out of common converſation, they had not the leaſt notion 
that he was the philoſopher whoſe reputation was ſo uni- 
verſal. When the games were over, they went with him 
to Athens, where he provided them with lodgings. They 
were ſcarce arrived there, when they deſired him to carry 
them to ſee the the famous philoſopher of his name, who 
had been Socrates's diſciple. Plato told them ſmiling, that 
he was the man; upon which the ſtrangers, ſurpriſed at 
their having poſſeſſed ſo ineſtimable a treaſure, without 


In amore haec omnia inſunt vitia ; ſuſpiciones, inimicitiae, inju · 
riae, induciae, bellum, pax rurſum. Terent. in Eunuch. 
In amore haec ſunt mala, bellum, pax rurſum, Horat. 
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knowing it, were much diſpleaſed with, and ſecretly re- 
proached themſelves for not having diſcerned the great 
merit of the man, through the veil of ſimplicity and mo- 
deſty he had thrown over it, whilſt they admired him the 
more upon that account. 

(m) The time Dion paſſed at Athens was not loſt. He 
employed it chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, for which 
he had a great taſte, and which was become his paſſion. “ 
He knew, however, which is not very eaſy, to confine it 
within its juſt bounds, and never gave himſelf up to it at 
the expence of any duty, It was at the ſame time Plato 
made him contract a particular friendſhip with his nephew 
Speuſippus, who, uniting the eaſy and inſinuating manners 
of a courtier with the gravity of a philoſopher, knew how 
to aſſociate mirth and innocent pleaſure with the moſt ſe» 
rions affairs; and by that character, very rarely found 
amongſt men of learning, was the moſt proper of all men 
to ſoften what was too rough and auſtere i in the humour 


of Dion. 


Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to 
give the public games, and to have tragedies performed 
at the feaſt of Bacchus, which was uſually attended with 
great magnificence and expence, from an extraordinary e- 
mulation which had grown into faſhion. Dion defrayed 
the whole charge. Plato, who was ſtudious of all occaſi - 
ons of producing him to the public, was well pleaſed to 
reſign that honour td him, as his magnificence might make 
him ſtill better beloved and eſteemed by the Athenians, 

Dion viſited alſo the other cities of Greece, where he 
was preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and converſed 
with the moſt excellent wits, and the moſt profound ſtateſ- 
men, He was not diſtinguiſhed in company by the lofti- 
neſs and pride too common in perſons of his rank, but, on 
the contrary, by an unaffected, ſimple, and modeſt air; 
and eſpecially by the elevation of his genius, the extent of 
his knowlege, and the wisdom of his reflections. All ci. 


(m) Plut. in Dion. p. 964. 


1 quod eſt difficilimum, ex ſapicntia modum. Tacit. 
Agric, N. 4+ 
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ties paid him the higheſt honours, and the Lacedaemoni- 


ans declared him a citizen of Sparta, without regard to hat 
the reſentment of Dionyſius, though he actually aſſiſted mig 
them at that time with a powerful ſupply in their war a- | 


gainſt the Thebans. So many marks of eſteem and diſtincti- 
on alarmed the tyrant's jealouſy. He put a ſtop to the 
remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered them to be 
received by his own officers. | 

. n) After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he was 
engaged in in Sicily, of which hiſtory relates no circum- 
ſtance, he was afraid that his treatment of Plato would 
prejudice the philoſophers againſt him, and make them 
paſs for their enemy. For this reaſon he invited the moſt 
learned men of Italy to his court, where he held frequent 
aſſemblies, in which, out of a fooliſh ambition, he endea - 
voured to excel them all in eloquence and profound know- 
lege; venting, without application, ſuch of Plato's diſcour- 
ſes as he retained. But as he had thoſe diſcourſes only 
by rote, and his heart had never been rightly affected with 
them, - the ſource of his eloquence was ſoon exhauſted, 
He then perceived what he had loſt, by not having made 
a better uſe of that treaſure of wiſdom once in his own 
poſſeſſion, and under his own roof, and by not having heard, 
in all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greateſt 
philoſopher in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, Di- 
onyſius was ſuddenly ſeized with an exceſſive deſire of ſee- 
ing Plato again, and uſed all means for that purpoſe. He 
prevailed upon Architas. and the other Pythagorean philoſo- 
phers, to write to him that he might return with all manner 
of ſecurity, and to be bound for the performances of all the 
promiſes which had been made to him. They deputed Archi- 
demus to Plato; and Dionyſius ſent at the ſame time two gal- 
leys of three benches of rowers, with ſeveral of his friends on 
board, to entreat his compliance. He alſo wrote letters to 
him with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, 
that if he would not be perſuaded to come to Sicily, Dion 


(n) Plat. Epiſt. 7. p. 338---340.; Plut. in Dion. p. 964966. 
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had nothing to expect from him; but if he came, that he 
might entirely diſpoſe of every thing i in his power, 

Dion received ſeveral letters at the ſame time from his 
wife and filter, who preſſed him to prevail upon Plato to 
make the voyage, and to ſatisfy the impatience of Diony · 
ſius, that he might have no new pretexts againſt him upon 
that account, Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he 
could not reſiſt the warm ſolicitations made to him, and 
determined to go to Sicily for the chird time, at ſeventy 
years of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who fat 
tered themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length over- 
throw the tyranny, and the joy of Dionyſius was inex- 
preſſible. He appointed the apartment of the gardens for 
his lodging, the moſt honourable in the palace had ſo much 
confidence in him, that he ſuffered his acceſs to him at all 
hours without being ſearched; a favour not granted to my 
of his beſt friends. . 

After the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was for enter · 
ing into Dion's affair, which he had much at heart, and 
which was the principal motive of his voyage. But Dio- 
nyſius put it off at firſt; to which enſued complaints and 
murmurings, though not outwardly expreſſed for ſome 
time, The tyrant took great care to conceal his ſentiments 
upon that head, endeavouring by all manner of honours, and 
by all poſſible regard and complacency, to abate his friend- 
ſhip for Dion. Plato difſembled on his ſide, and though 
extremely ſhocked at ſo notorious a breach of faith, 85 ä 
kept his opinion to himſelf. 

Whilſt they were upon theſe terms, and believed this: 
no body penetrated their ſecret ; Helicon of Cyzicum, one 
of Plato's particular friends, foretold, that on a certain 
day there would be an eclipſe ofthe ſun; which happening, 
according to his prediction, exactly at the hour, Diony- 
fius was ſo much ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed at it, (a proof 
that he was no great philoſopher), that he made him a 
preſent of a enn ne jeſting d that ys 
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ſaid, that he had alſo ſomething, very incredible and ex · 
traordinary to foretel. Upon being preſſed to explain him- 
ſelf, “I propheſy”, ſaid he, that it will not be long 
before Dionyſius and Plato, who ſeem to agree ſo well with 
each other, will be enemies. 

Dionyſius verified this prediction: for being weary of 
the conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all Dion's 
land and effects to be ſold, and applied the money to his 
own uſe. At the ſame time he made Plato quit the ap- 
artments in the garden, and gave him another lodging 
without the caſtle in the midſt of his guards, who had long 
hated him, and would have been glad of an opportunity to 
kill him, becauſe he had adviſed Dionyſius to renounce the 
tyranny, to break them, and to live without any other 
guard but the love of his people, Plato was ſenſible, that 
he owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who reſtrained the 
fury of his guard. | 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher, who 
was the principal perſon and ſupreme magiſtrate of Taren- 
tum, had no ſooner heard of Plato's great danger, than 
he ſent ambaſſadors with a gally of thirty cars to demand 
him from Dionyſius, and to remind him, that he came to 
Syracuſe only upon his promiſe, and that of all the Pytha- 
gorean Philoſophers, who had engaged for his ſafety; that 
therefore he could not retain him againſt his will, nor ſuf- 
fer any inſult to be done io his perſon, without a manifeſt 
breach of faith, and abſolutely forfeiting the opinion of all 
honeſt men. Theſe juſt remonſtrances awakened a ſenſe 
of ſhame in the tyrant, who at laſt permitted Plato to re- 
turn into Greece. | | 

(o) Philoſophy and wiſdom abandoned the palace with 
him. To the converſations as, agreeable, as uſeful, to that 
taſte and paſſion for the arts and ſciences, | to the grave 
and judicious reflections of a profoundly. wiſe politician, 
idle tatle, frivolous amuſements, and a ſtupid indolence, 
entirely averſe to every thing ſerious and reaſonable, were 
ſeen to ſucceed. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, 
reſum ed their empire at the court, and transformed it, from 


(o) Plut. in moral. p. 32. 
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the ſchool of virtue which it had bender Phe into 
the real [table of Circe. 


FTA III. Dion ſets out to deliver Syracuſe. Sudden 
and fortunate ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. Horrid ingra- 
titude' of the Syracuſans. U. nparallelled goodneſs of 
Dion to them and his moſt cruel enemies. His death. 


(p) Wer Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyſius threw 

off all reſerve, and married his ſiſter Arete, Di- 
on's wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends, 80 unwor- 
thy a treatment was, ina manner, the ſignal of the war. 
From that moment Dion reſolved to attack the tyrant with 
open force, and to revenge himſelf for all the wrongs he 
had done him. Plato did all in his power to make bim 
change his reſolution ; bat finding his endeavours ineffect- 
ual, he foretold the misfortunes he was about to occaſion, 


and declared, that he muſt expect neither aſſiſtance nor 


relief from him; that as he had been the gueſt and com- 
panion of DicayGes, had lodged in his palace, and joined 
in the ſame ſacrifices with him, he ſhould never forget the 
duties of hoſpitality ; and at the ſame time, not to be want- 
ing to his friendſhip for Dion, that he would continue neu- 
ter, always ready to diſcharge the offices of a mediator 
between them, though he ſhould oppoſe their deſigns, when 
they tended to the deſtruction of each other. 

Whether prudence, or gratitude, or the conviction that 
Dion could not juſtifyably undertake to dethrone Dionyſi- 
us; this was Plato's opinion. On the other hand Speuſip= 
pus, and all the reſt of Dion's friends, perpetually exhort- 
ed him to goand reſtore the liberty of Sicily, which opened 
its arms to him, and was ready to receive him with the 
utmoſt joy. This was indeed the diſpoſition of Syracuſe, 
which Speuſippus, during his reſidence there with Plato, 
had ſufficiently experienced. This was'the univerſal cry, 
whilſt they importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, 
deſiring him not to be in pain for the want of ſhips or troops, 
but only to imbark in the firſt merchant-veſſel he met with, 


(p) A. M. 3943+ Ant. J. C. 361. Plut. in Dion. p. 966.968. 
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and lend his perſon and name to the Syracuſans againlt 
Dionyſius. h 
Dion did not heſitate any longer apon taking that te 
lution, which in one reſpect coſt him not a little. From 
the time that Dionyſius had obliged him to quit Syracuſe 
and Sicily, he had led in his 'baniſhment the moſt agreea- 


ble life it was poſlible to imagine, for a perſon who, like 


bim, had contracted a taſte for the delights of ſtudy. He 
enjoyed in peace the converſation of the philoſophers, and 
was preſent at their diſputations; ſhining in a manner en · 
tirely peculiar to himſelf, by the greatneſs of his genius, 
and the ſolidity of his judgment; going to all the cities of 
the learned Greece, to ſee and converſe with the molt e- 
minent for knowlege and capacity, and to correſpond with 
the ableſt politicians; leaving every where the marks of 
his liberality and magnificenee; equally beloved and reſpec- 
ted by all that knew him; and receiving where-ever he 
came, the higheſt honours, which were rendered more to 
his merit than his birth, It was from ſa happy a life that 
he withdrew himſelf to go to the relief of his country, 
which implored his protection, and to deliver it from the 
yoke of a tyranny under which it had long groaned. 

No enterprize perhaps was ever formed with ſo much 
boldneſs, or conducted with ſo much prudence. Dion be- 
gan to raiſe foreign troops privately, by proper agents, for 
the better concealment of his deſign, A great number of 
conſiderable perſons, and who were at the head of affairs, 
joined with him. But, what is very ſurpriſing, of all thoſe 
the tyrant had baniſhed, and who were not leſs than 2 
thouſand, only twenty. five accompanied him in this expe- 
dition; ſo much had fear got the poſſeſſion of them, The 
iſle of Zacynthus was the place of rendezvous, where the 
troops aſſembled to the number of 4lmoſt eight hundred; 
but all of them courage proved, on great occaſions, excel- 
lently diſciplined and robuſt, of an audacity and experience 
rarely to be found, amongſt the moſt brave and warlike; 
and, in fine, highly capable of animating the troops which 
Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, and of ſetting them 
the example of fighting with all the valour fo noble an en- 
terprize required. 
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- But when they were to ſet forwards, and it was known 
that this armament was intended againſt Sicily and Di- 
onyſius, (for till then it had not been declared), they were 
all in a conſternation, and repented their having engaged 
in the enterprize, which they could not but conceive as the 
effect of extreme raſhneſs and folly, that, in the laſt de- 
ſpair, was for putting every thing to the hazard. Dion had 
occaſion at this time for all his reſolution and eloquence to 
re-animate the troops, and remove their fears. But after 
he had ſpoke to them, and with an aſſured, though mo- 
deſt tone, had made them underſtand, that he did not lead 
them in this expedition as ſoldiers, but as officers, to put 
them at the head of the Syracuſans, and all the people of 
Sicily, who had been long prepared for a revolt, their dread 
and ſadneſs were changed into ſhouts of joy, and they de- 
fired nothing ſo much as to proceed on their voyage, 

Dion having prepared a magnificent ſacrifice to be of- 
fered to Apollo, put himſelf at the head of his troops com- 
pletely armed, and in that equipage marched in proceſſion 
to the temple. He afterwards gave a great feaſt to the 
whole company ; at the end of which, after the libations 
and ſolemn prayers had been made, there happened a ſud- 
den eclipſe of the moon. Dion, who was well verſed in the 
cauſes of ſuch appearances,re-aſſured his ſoldiers, who were 
at firſt in ſome terror upon that account, The next day 
they imbarked on board two trading veſſels, which were 
followed by a third not-ſo large, and by two barks of 
thirty oars, 

(q) Who could have imagined, ſays an hiſtorian, that a 
man, with two merchant veſſels, ſhould ever dare to attack 
a prince who had four * hundred ſhips of war, an hundred 


(q) Diod 1 xvi p. 473 

It is not eafy to comprehend, how the two Dionyſii were capa- 
ble of entertaining ſo great a force by ſea and land, their domini- 
ons being only a part of Sicily, and conſequently of no great extent. 
It is true, that the city ot yracuſe had been very much enriched by 
commerce; and that thoſe two princes received great contributions 
both from the places of Sicily and Italy in their dependence: but it is 
ſtill no eaſy matter to conceive how all this ſhould ſuffice to the enor · 
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thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with magazines of 
arms and corn in proportion, and treafures ſufficient to pay 
and maintain them; who, beſides all this, was in poſſeſ- 
ſion of one of the greateſt and ſtrongeſt cities then in the 
world, with ports, arſenals, and impregnable citadels, with 
the additional ſtrength and ſupport of a great number of 
potent allies? The event will ſhew, whether force and 
power are adamantine chains for retaining a ſtate in ſub- 
jection, as the elder Dionyſius flattered himſelf; or if the 
goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice of princes, and the love of 
ſubjects, are not infinitely ſtronger and more indiſſoluble ties. 
. (r) Dion having put to ſea with his ſmall body of troops, 
was twelve days under fail, with little wind; and the thir- 
teenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, about twelve 
or fifteen leagues from Syracufe. When they came up with 
that place, the pilot gave notice, that they muſt land di- 
rectly, that there was reaſon to fear an hurricane, and 
therefore not proper to put to ſea. But Dion, who appre- 
hended making his deſcent ſo near the enemy, and choſe 
to land further off, doubled the cape of Pachynus; which 
be had no ſooner paſſed than a furious ſtorm aroſe, attend- 
ed with rain, thunder, and lightning, which drove his ſhips 
to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where they were in great 
danger of daſhing to pieces againſt the rocks. Happily for 
them, a ſouth wind riſing ſuddenly, contrary to expeCtat 
. on, they unfurled all their fails; and, after having made 
vows to the gods, they ſtood out to fea for Sicily, They 
ran in this manner four days, and on the fifth entered the 
port of Minoa, a ſmall town of Sicily under the Carthagi- 
nians; Whofe commander Synalus was Dion's particular 
friend and gueft. They were Reg well received ; aud 
would have ſtaid there ſome time to refreſh themſelves, 
after the rude fatigues they had ſuffered during the ſtorm, 
if they had not been informed, that Dionyſius was abſent, 


(r) Plut. in Dion. p. 968,” ---972.; Diod. I. xvi. p. 414-477, 
mous expences of Dionyſius the Elder, in fitting out great fleets, raif ing 
8 and maintaining numerous ar mies, and erecting magnificent bui 
Ings. It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians had given us ſome beuer 
lights upon this head. 
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having imbarked ſome days before for the coaſt of haly, 
attended by fourſcore veſſels. The ſoldiers demanded 
earneſtly to be led on againſt the enemy; and Dion, hay» 
ing deſired Synalus to ſend his baggage after him when pro- 
per, marched directly to Syracuſe. 

His troops increaſed conſiderably upon his route, by the 
great number of thoſe who came to join him from all parts. 
The news of his arrival being ſoon known at Syracuſe,” Ti- 
mocrates, who had married Dion's wife, the ſiſter of Di- 
onyſius, to whom he had left command of the city in his 
abſence, diſpatched a courier, to him into Italy, with ad- 
vice of Dion's progreſs, But that courier, being almoſt at 
his journey's end, was fo fatigued with having run the beſt 
part of the night, that he found himſelf under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſtopping to take a little fleep. tn the mean time, a 
wolf, attracted by the ſmell of a piece of meat which he 
had in his walter, came to the place, and ran away with 
both the fleſh and the bag, in which he had alſo put his 
diſpatches, Dionyfius was by this means prevented for 
ſome time from knowing that Dion was arrived, and then 
received the news from other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about 
half a league from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, 
and offered a ſacriſice upon the river fide, addreſſing his 
prayers to the riſing ſun, All who were preſent, ſeeing 
bim with a wreath of flowers upon his head, which he 
wore upon account of the ſacrifice, crowned themſelves al- 
fo in the ſame manner, as animated with one and the ſame 
ſpirit, He had been joined on his march by at leaſt five 
thouſand men, and advanced with them towards the city. 


The molt coofiderable of the inhabitants came out in white 


habits to receive him at the gates. At the ſame ume, the 
people fell upon the tyrant's friends, and upon the ſpies 
and informers; an accurſed race of wretches , THe ExE- 
MIES OF THE GODS AND MEN, ſays Plutarch, who made 
it the buſineſs of their lives, to diſperſe themſelves into all 
parts, to mingle with the citizens, to pry into all their 
affairs, and to report to the tyrant whateyer Wy ſaid ox 
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thought, and often what they neither ſaid nor thought, 


Theſe were the firſt victims to the fury of the people, and 
were knocked on the head with ſtaves immediately, Timo- 
crates not being able to throw himſelf into the citadel, rode 
off on horſeback, 

At that inſtant Dion appeared within ſight of the walls, 
He marched at the head of his troops magnificently arm- 


ed, with his brother Megacles on one fide. and Callippus 


the Athenian on the other, both crowned with chaplets of 
flowers. After him came an hundred of the foreign ſoldi- 
ers, fine troops whom he had choſen for his guard, The 
reſt followed in order of battle, with their officers at the 
head of them. The Syracuſans beheld them with inexpreſ- 
ſible ſatisfaction, and received them as a ſacred proceſſion, 
whom the gods themſelves regarded with pleaſure, and 
who reſtored them their liberty with the democracy, forty- 
eight years after they had been baniſhed from their city, 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets 
to ſound, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumult; and ſilence be- 
ing made, an herald proclaimed, Thar Dion and Mega» 
cles were come to aboliſh the tyranny, and to free the Sy» 
cuſans and the people of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant, 
And being deſirous to harangue the people in perſon, he 
went to the upper part of the city, through the quarter 
called Achradina. Where-ever he paſſed, the Syracuſans 
had ſet out, on both ſides of the ſtreets, tables and bowls, 
and had prepared victims; and as he came before their 
houſes, they threw all ſorts of flowers upon him, addreſ- 
. ſing vows and prayers to him as to a god. Such was the 
-- origin of idolatry; which paid divine honours to thoſe 


"7 I = who had done the people any great and ſignal ſervices. 


And can there be any ſervice, any gift, ſo grateful, ſo va- 
luable, as that of liberty] Not far from the citadel, and 
b-low the place called Pentapylae, Rood a ſun- dial upon 
an igh pedeſtal, erected by Dionyſius. Dion placed him- 
ſelf upon it; and, in a ſpeech to the people, exhorted 
them to employ their utmolt efforts for the recovery and 
preſervation of their liberty. The Syracuſans, tranſported 
wich what he ſaid, and to exprels their gratitude and af- 
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authority; and by their conſent, and at their 1 intreaty, join- 
ed with them twenty of the moſt conſiderable citizens, half 
of whom were of the number of thoſe who had been baniſh- 
ed by Dionyſius, and returned with Dion. 


Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipolis, he ſet 


the citizens who were priſoners in it at liberty, and forti- 
fied it with ſtrong works, Dionyſus arrived from Italy 
ſeven days after, and entered the citadel by fea. The ſame 
day a great number of carriages brought Dion the arms 
which he had left with Synalus. Theſe he diſtributed a- 
mongſt the citizens, who were unprovided. All the reſt 
armed and equipped themſelves as well as they could, ex- 
preſſing the greateſt ardour and ſatisfaction. 

Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion and 
the Syracuſans with propoſals, which ſeemed very advan- 
tageous. The anſwer was, that, by way of preliminary, 
he muſt abdicate the tyra ny; to which Dionyſius did not 
ſeem averſe, From thene he came to interviews and cons 
ferences; which were only feints to gain time, and abate the 
ardor of the Syracuſans, by the hope of an accommodation, 
Accordingly, having made the deputies who were ſent to 


treat with him priſoners, he ſuddenly attacked, with a great 


part of his troops, the wall with which the Syracuſans had 
ſurrounded the citadel, and made feveral breaches in it. 
So warm and unexpected aſſault put Dion's ſoldiers in- 
to great Confuſion, who immediately fled. Dion endeav- 
oured in vain to ſtop them; and believing example more 
prevalent than words, he threw bimlſelf frercely into the 
midſt of the enemy, where he ſtood their charge with in- 
trepid courage, and killed great numbers of them, He re- 
ceived a wound in the hand from a ſpear ; his arms were 
ſcarce proof againſt the great number of darts thrown at 


him; and his ſhield being pierced through in many places 


with ſpears and javelins, he was at length beat down. = 
ſoldiers immediately brought him off from the enemy. 

left Timonides to command them ; and getting on 3 
back, rode through the whole city, ſtopt the flight of the 
Syracuſans ; and taking the foreign ſoldiers, whom be had 
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left to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led them 
on freſh againſt Dionyſius's troops, who were already fa- 


tigued, and entirely diſcouraged by ſo vigorous and unex- 
pected a reſiſtance, It was now no longer a battle, but a 
purſuit, A great number of the tyrant's troops were kil- 


led upon the ſpot, and the reſt eſcaped with difficulty into 


the citadel, This victory was ſignal and glorious. The 
Syracuſans, to reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave 
each of them a conſiderable ſum of money; and thoſe ſol- 
diers, to honour Dion, preſented him with a crown of gold. 

Soon after came heralds from Dionyſius, with ſeveral 
letters for Dion from the women of his family, and with 
one from Dionyſius himſelf. Dion ordered them all to be 
read in a full aſſembly. That of Dionyſius was couched in 


the form of a requeſt and juſtification; intermixed, ho- 


ever, with the moſt terrible menaces againſt the verſoos 
who were deareſt to Dion; his ſiſter, wife, and ſon, It 
was wrote with an art and addreſs exceedingly proper to 
render Dion ſuſpected. Dionyſius puts him in mind of the 
ardor and zeal he had formerly expreſſed, for the ſupport 
of the tyranny. He exhorts him at a diſtance, and with 
ſome obſcurity, though eaſy enough to be underſtood, not 
to aboliſh it entirely; but to preſerve it for himſelf, He 
adviſes him not to give the people their liberty, who were 
far from affecting him at heart; nor to abandon his own 
ſafety, arid that of his fiiends and relations, to the ca- 
N humour of a violent and inconſtant multitude. 
(6) The reading of this letter had the eſſect Dionyſius 


| propoſed from it. The Syracuſans, without regard to Di- 


on's goodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of his ſoul, in 
forgetting his deareſt intereſts, and the ties of nature, to 
reſtore them their liberty, took umbrage at his too great 
authority, and conceived injurious ſuſpicions of him. The 
arrival of Heraclides confirmed them in their ſentiments, 


and determined them to act accordingly. He was one of 


the baniſhed perſons, a good ſoldier, and well-known a- 
mongſt the troops, from having been in conſiderable com- 


* mands under the tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a 


(s) Plut. in Dion. p. 972,---97 5+; Diod. I. xvi. P. 49422. 
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ſecret enemy of Dion's, between whom and himſelf there 
had been ſome difference in Peloponneſus. He came to 
Syracuſe with ſeven galleys of three benches of oars, and 
three other veſſels, not to join Dion, but in the reſolution 


to march with his own forces againſt the tyrant, whom he 


found reduced to ſhut himſelf up in the citade]. His firſt 
endeavour was to ingratiate himſelf with the people; for 
which an open and infinuating behaviour made him very fit, 
whilſt Dion's auſtere gravity was offenſive to the multitude» 
eſpecially as they were become more haughty and untract- 
able from the laſt victory, and “ expected to be treated 
like a popular ſtate, even before they could call themſelves 
a free people; that is to ſay, in the full ſenſe of the Greek 
terms, they were for being uſed with complacence, flattery, 
regard, and a deference to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people who 
conſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices? The 
Syracuſans formed an aſſembly immediately upon their own 
accord, and choſe Heraclides admiral. Dion came un- 


expectedly thither, and complained highly of ſuch a pro- 


ceeding ; as the charge conferred upon Heraclides was an 


abridgment of his office; that he was no longer genera- 


lifimo, if another commanded at ſea. Thoſe remonſtrances 
obliged the Syracuſans, againſt their will, to deprive He- 
raclides of the office they had fo lately conferred upon 
him, erde aſſembly broke up, Dion ſent for him, 
and, after ſome gentle reprimands for his ſtrange conduct 
with regard to him, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, wherein 
the leaſt diviſion amongſt them might ruin every thing, he 
ſummoned a new aſſembly himſelf, and. in the preſence of 
the whole people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave 
him a guard, as he had himſelf, | 

He thought, by the force of kind offices, to get the 
better of his rival's ill will; who, in his expreſſions and 
outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, confeſſed his 
obligations to him, and obeyed his orders with a prompti- 
tude and punctuality, which expreſſed an entire devotion 
to his ſervice, and a deſire of occaſions to do him pleaſure, 
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But underhand, by his intrigues and cabals, he influenced 
the people againſt him, and oppoſed his deſigns in every 
thing. If Dion gave his conſent that Dionyſius ſhould quit 
the citadel by treaty, he was accuſed of fayouring and in- 
tending to ſave him: if, to ſatisfy them, he continued the 
ſiege, without hearkening to any propoſals of accommoda- 
tion, they did not fail to reproach him with the deſire of 
protracting the war, for the ſake of continuing in com- 
mand, and to keep the citizens in awe and reſpece. 
Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief, with ſeveral 
galleys, having been defeated and put to death, Diony- 
ſius ſent to offer Dion the citadel, with the arms and troops 
in it, and money to pay them for five months, if he might 
be permitted by a treaty to retire into Italy for the reſt of 
his life, and be allowed the revenue of certain lands, which 


he mentioned in the neighbourhood of Syracuſe. The Sy- 


racuſans, who were in hopes of taking Dionyſius alive, res 
jected thoſe propoſals ; and Dionyfſus, deſpairing of re- 
conciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the hands 
of his eldeſt ſon A pollocrates; and taking the advantage 
of a favourable wind, (t) imbarked for Italy, with his trea- 
ſures and effects of the greateſt value, and ſuch of his friends 
as were deareſt to him. | 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much 


| blamed for having ſuffered him to eſcape by his negligence, 


new diſ- 


Io regain the people's favour, he propuſ 3 
fou 


tribution of lands, inſinuating, that as liberty 


in equality, fo poverty was the principle of ſervitude. U- 


pon Dion's oppoſing this motion, Heraclides perſuaded the 
people to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, who a- 
mounted to three thouſand men; to declare a new diviſion 
of land; to appoint new generals; and deliver themſelves 
in good time from Dion's inſupportable ſeverity, The Sy- 


- 4 Tacuſans agreed, and nominated twenty-five new officers, 
eraclides being one of the number. At the ſame time 
they ſent priyatcly to ſolicit the foreign ſoldiers to aban- 


don Dion; and to join with them, - promiſing to give them 
a ſhare in the government as natives and citizens. Thoſe 
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generous, troops received the offer with diſdain ;- and then 

ing Dion in the center of them, with a fidelity and 
aſſection of which, there are few examples, they made their 
bodies and their arms à rampart for him, and carried 
him out of the city, without doing the leaſt violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching all they met with in- 
gratitude and perhdy.. The Syracuſans, who contemned 
their ſmall number, and attributed their moderation to 
fear, and want of courage, began to attack them; not 
doubting but they ſhould; defeat and put them all to the 
ſword, before they got out of the cit. 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſity of either fighting the ci- 
tizens, or periſhing with his troops, held out his hands to 
the Syracuſans, imploring them, in the moſt tender and 

\ affectionate manner, to deſiſt, and pointing to the citadel 
full of enemies, who ſaw all that paſſed with the utmoſt 
joy. But finding them deaf and inſenſible to all his remon- 
{trances, he commanded his foldiers to march in cloſe order 
without attacking ; which they obeyed, contenting them- 
ſelves with making a great noiſe with their arms, and raiſ- 
ing great cries, as if they were going to fall upon the 
Syracuſans,” The latter were diſmayed with thoſe appear; 
ances, and ran away in every ſtreet without being purſued. 
Dion haſtened the march of his a towards the Nn 
of the Leontine. 

The officers gf the Syracuſans, 8 at and ridiculed 
by the wellen of the city, were deſirous to retrieve their 
honour, and made their troops take arms, and return to 
the purſuit of Dion, They came up with him at the paſs 
of a river, and made their horſe advance to ſkirmiſh. But 
when they ſaw. that Dion was reſolved: in earneſt to repel. 
their inſults, and had made his troops face about with great 
indignation, they were again ſeized with terror; and takin 
to their heels in amore ſhameful manner than before, 

all the haſte they could to regia the city. 

(u) The Leontines received Dion. with great marks of - 
honour and eſteem. , Phey Werken, to his ſole 
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diers, and declared them free citizens: Some days after 
which, they ſent ambaſſadors to demand juſtice for the ill 
treatment of thoſe troops, to the Syracuſans ; who, on their 
fide, ſent deputies to complain of Dion. Syracuſe was in- 
toxicated with inconliderate joy and inſolent proſperity, 
which entirely baniſhed reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conſpired to ſwell and inflame their pride. 
The citadel was ſo much reduced by famine, that the 
ſoldiers of Dionyſius, after having ſuffered very much, re- 
ſolved at laſt to ſurrender it. They ſent in the night to 
make that propoſal, and were to perform conditions the 
next morning. But at day-break, whilſt they were pre- 
paring to execute the treaty, Nypſius, an able and valiant 
general, whom Dionyſius had ſent from Italy with corn 
and money to the beſieged, appeared with his galleys, and 
anchored near Arethuſa, Plenty ſucceeding on a ſudden to 
famine, Nypſius landed his troops, and ſummoned an aſ- 
ſembly, wherein he made a ſpeech to the ſoldiers ſuitable 
to the preſent conjuncture, which determined them to ha 
zard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the point of 
ſurrendering, was relieved i in this manner, contrary to all 
expectation. 

The Syracuſans at the ſame time haſtened on board their 
galleys, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They ſunk ſome 
of their ſhips, took others, and purſued the reſt to the 
ſhore. But this very victory was the occaſion of their ruin. 
Abandoned to their own diſcretion, without Amer leader 
or authority to command them, or counſel, the officers, as 
well as ſoldiers, gave themſelves up to rejoicing, feaſting, 
drinking, debauchery, and every kind of looſe excels, 
Nypſius knew well how to take advantage of this gene- 
ral infatuation. He attacked the wall that incloſed the 
citadel, of which having made himſelf maſter, he demoliſh- 
ed it in ſeveral places, and permitted his ſoldiers to enter 
and plunder the city. All things were in the utmoſt con · 
fuſion, Here the citizens, half aſleep, had their throats 
cut; their houſes were plundered, whilſt the women and 
children were driven off into the citadel, without regard 
to their tears, cries, and lamentations. 
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There was but one man who could remedy this miſ- 
fortune, and preſerye the city. This was in every body's 
thoughts, but no one had courage enough to propoſe it; 


ſo much aſhamed were they of the ungenerous manner in 
which they had driven him out, As the danger increaſed 


every moment, and already approached the quarter of 
Achradina, in the height of their extremity and deſpair, 
a voice was heard from the horſe and allies, which ſaid 
that it was » abſolutely neceſſary to recall Dion and the 
Peloponneſian troops from the country of the Leontines. 
As ſoon as any body had courage enough to utter thoſe 


words, they were the general cry of the Syracuſans, who, 


with tears of joy and grief, made prayers to the gods, 
that they would bring him back to them. The hope alone 
of ſeeing him again, gave them new courage, and enabled 
them to make head againſt the enemy. The deputies ſet 
out immediately with full ſpeed, and arrived at the city of 
Leontium Jate in the evening. | 

As ſoon as they alighted, they threw themſelyes at Di- 
on's feet, bathed in their tears, .and related the deplora- 
bleextremity to which the Syracuſans were reduced, Some 
of the Leontines, and ſeveral of the Peloponneſian ſoldi- 
ers, who had ſeen them arrive, were already got round 
Dion, and conceived rightly, from their emotion and proſ- 
trate behaviour, that ſomething very extraordinary had 
happened. Dion had no ſooner heard what they had to 
lay, thanhe carried them with him to the aſſembly, which 
formed itſelf immediately; for the people ran thither with 
abundance of eagerneſs. The two principal deputies ex- 
plained in a few words the greatneſs of their diſtreſs, and 
implored the foreign troops to haſten to the relief of the 
Syracuſans, and to forget the ill treatment they had re- 
ceived ; and the rather, becauſe that unfortunate people 
bad already paid a ſeverer penalty for it, than the most 
injured amongſt them would deſire to impoſe. 

The deputies having finiſhed their diſcourſe, the whole. 


theatre, where the aſſembly was held, continued ſad and = | 


lilent. Dion roſe; but as ſoon as he began to ſpeak, a 
torrent of tears ſuppreſſed bis utterance, The foreign ſol- 
| , E's 
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| if he came to their relief with his foreign troops, nor to 
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diers called out to him to take courage, and expreſſed a 
generous compaſſion of his grief. At length, having re · 
covered himſelf a little, he ſpoke to them in theſe terms. 

Men of Peloponneſus, and you our allies, I have aſſem- 

bled you here, that you may deliberate upon what regards 
yourſelves: às for my part, I muſt not deliberate upon 
any thing when Syracuſe is in danger. If I cannot preſerve | 
it, I go to periſh with it, and to bury myſelf in its ruins, 
But for you, if you are reſolved to aſſiſt us once more, us, 
who are the moſt imprudent and moſt unfortunate of man- 
kind, come and relieve the city of Syracuſe, from hence- 
forth the work of your hands. If not, and the juſt ſubjects 
of complaint which you have againſt the Syracuſans, de- 
termine you to abandon'them in their preſent condition, 
and to ſuffer: them to periſh; may you receive from the 
immortal gods the reward you merit, for- the affeQion and 
fidelity which you have hitherto expreſſed for me. For the 
reſt, I have only to deſire, that you will keep Dion in your 
remembrance, who did not abandon you when unworthily 
treated by his WE: nor his country, when fallen into 


He had no ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, thas the foreign ſol- 
diers roſe up with loud cries, and intreated him to lead 
them on that moment to the relief of Syracuſe. The de- 
puties tranſported with joy, ſaluted and embraced them, 
praying the gods to beſtow upon Dion and them all kind of 
happineſs and proſperi erity, . When the tumult was appeaſed, 
Dion ordered them to prepare for the march, and, as ſoon 
as they had ſupped, to — with their arms to the ſame 
place; being determined to ſet out the ſame night, an and fly 
to the relief of his country. 

In the mean time, at Syracuſe, the officers of Diony- 
Gus, after having done all the miſchief they could to the 
city, retired at night into the citadel with the loſs of ſome 
of their ſoldiers. This ſhort reſpite gave the ſeditious ora- 
tors new courage, who, flattering themſelves that the cne- 
my would lie ſtill after what they had done, exhorted the 
Syracuſans to think no farther of Dion; not to receive bim 
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yield to them in courage, but to defend their city and li- 
berty with their own arms and valour, New deputies were 
inſtantly; diſpatched from the general officers to prevent hig 
coming, and from the principal citizens and his friends, to 
deſire him to haſten his march; which difference of ſenti- 
ments, and contrariety of advices, occaſioned his march= 
ing ſlowly, and by ſmall journeys. 

When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſeized 
the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance, At the 
fame inſtant, Nypſius, well appriſed of all that paiſed at Sy- 
racuſe, made a ſally from the citadel with a greater body 
of troops, and more determinate than before. They de- 


1 moliſhed the wall that encloſed them entirely, and entered 
Buca, the city, which they plundered. Nothing but ſlaughter 
ie and blood was ſeen every where. Nor did they ſtop for 


on and the pillage, but ſeemed to have no other view, than to ruin 
and deſtroy all before them. One would have thought, 
> your the ſan of Dionyſius, whom his father bad left in the ci- 

| tadel, being reduced to deſpair, and prompted by an ex- 


oy ceſs of hatred for the Syracuſans, was determined to bury 

the tyranny in the ruins of the city. To preyeut Dion's 
on fol- relief of it, they had recourſe to fire, the ſwifteſt of de- 
1 ſtructions, burning with torches and lighted ſtraw all places 
he de- Vichin their power, and darting combuſtibles againſt the 
| hank reſt. The Syracuſans, who fled to avoid the flames, were 
kind of butchered in the ſtreets ; and thoſe who, to ſhun the all- 
7 aſe, murderiog ſword, retired into the houſes, were driven out 
1 of chem again by the incroaching fire; for there were a- 
fans bundance of houſes burning, and many that fell upon the 


| and fi people in tha ſtreets. | 
Theſe very flames opened the city for Dion, by oblig- , 
ing the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates ſhut againſt 


SY him. Couriers after . couriers were diſpatched to haſten 
of ſome his march. Heraclides himſelf, his moſt declared and 
ou mortal enemy, deputed his brother, and afterwards his 


; uncle Theodotus, to conjure him to advance with the ut- 

ed the Wl mot ſpeed, there being no body beſides himſelf to make 

head againſt the enemy, | he being wounded, and che city 

nor 0 almoſt a ruined and Or to ales, fi. - 
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Dion receiyed this news when he was about ſixty & fla. 
dia from the gates. His ſoldiers upon that occaſion march - 
ed with the utmoſt diligence, and with ſo good à will, 
that it was not long before he arrived at the walls of the 
city. He there detached his light armed troops againſt 
the enemy, to re · animate the Syracuſans by the ſight of 
them. He then drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and 
the citizens, who came running to join him on all ſides. 
He divided them into ſmall parties, of greater depth than 

front, and put different officers at the head of them, that 
they might be capable of attackingin feveral places at once, 
and appear ſtronger and more formidable to the enemy. 

After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed to the | 
gods, he marched acroſs the city againſt the enemy. In 
every ſtreet as he paſſed, he was welcomed with acclama- 
tions, cries of joy, and ſongs of victory, mingled with the 
prayers and bleflings of all the Syracuſans; h called Dion 
their preſerver and their god, "and bis ſoldiers their bro- 
thers and fellow-citizens, | At that inſtant, there was 
not a ſingle man in the city, ſo fond of life, as not to be 
much more in pain for Dion's ſafety than his own, and 
not to fear much more for him, than for all the reſt toge- 
cher, ſeeing him march foremoſt to ſo great a danger over 
blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the ſtreets and 
public. places were univerfally covered” On the other hand, 
the view of the enemy was no leſs terrible: for they were 
animated by rage and deſpair, and were poſted in line of 
battle behind the ruins of the wall they had thrown down, 

which made the approach very difficult and dangerous. 

They were under the neceſſity of defending the citadel, 

which was their ſafety and retreat, and durſt not remove 
from it, leſt their communication ſtiould be cut off. But | 
what was moſt capabfe of diſordering and diſcouraging Di- to! 
on's ſoldiers, and made their march very painful and diffi- vile 
cult, was the fire. ' For where-ever they turned them- to 
ſelves, they marched by the light of the houſes in flames, ſtar 
and were obliged to go over ruins in the midſt of fires; has 
expoſing themſelves to being cruſhed in gy by the fall fea 
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of walls, beams, and roofs of houſes, which tottered half 
conſumed by the flames, and under the neceſlity of keep- 


ing their ranks, whilſt they opened their way through 


frightful clouds of ſmoke, mingled with duſt, 


When they had joined the enemy, only a very ſmall | 
number on each ſide were capable of coming to blows, 


from the want of room, and the unevenneſs of the ground. 
But at length Dion's ſoldiers, encouraged and ſupported 
by the cries and ardor of the Syracuſans, charged the ene · 
my wich ſuch redoubled vigor, that the troops of Nypſius 
gave way. The greateſt part of them eſcaped into the ei- 
tadel, which was very near; and thoſe who remained 
without, being broke, were eut to . in the purſuit by 
the foreign troops. 

The time would not admit their making 3 re- 
joicings for their victory, in the manner ſo great an exploit 
deſerved; the'Syracuſans being obliged to apply to the 
preſervation of their bouſes, and to paſs the whole night 
in extinguiſhing the fire; which however they did not ef- 
fect without great difficulty. 

Arthe return of day, none of the ſeditious orators durſt 
ſtay in the city, but all fled ſelf-condemned to avoid the 
puniſhment due to their crimes, Only Heraclides and The- 
odotus came to Dion, and put themſelves into his hands, 
confeſſing their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring 
him not to imitate their ill conduct: that it became Dion, 
ſuperior as he was in all other reſpects to the reſt of man- 
kind, to ſnew himſelf as much ſo in that greatneſs of ſoul, 
which could conquer reſentment and revenge, and to for- 
give the ungrateful, ' who owned themſelves nawanky of 
his pardon; + 


. mode theſe fappian- - 


tions, Dion's friends adviſed-him not to ſpare men of their 
vile and malignant diſpoſition ; but to abandon Heraclides 
to the ſoldiers, and, in ſo doing, exterminate from the 
ſtate that ſpirit of ſedition and i intrigue ; a diſtemper that 


has really ſomething of madneſs in it, and is no leſs to be - 


feared from its pernicious conſequences, than tyranny it- 
ſelf. But Dion, to appeaſe them, ſaid, That other 
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captains generally made the means of conquering their ene- 
ll mies their ſole application; that, for his part, he had paſ- 
ſed much time in the academy, in learning to ſubdue an- 
1 ger, envy, and all the jarring paſſions of the mind: that 
1 the fign of having conquered them is not kindneſs and af- 
= | fability to friends and perſons of merit; but treating thoſe 
= with humanity who bave injured us, and in being always 
8k ready to forgive them: that he did not deſire ſo much to 
appear ſuperior to Heraclides in power and ability, as in 
wiſdom and juſtice, for in that, true and eſſential ſuperio- 
rity conſiſts. That if Heraclides be wicked, invidious, and 
perfidious, muſt Dion contaminate and diſhonour himſelf 
with low reſentment? It is true, according to human laws, 
there ſeems to be leſs injuſtice in revenging an injury, than 
committing it; but if we conſult nature, we ſhall find both 
the one and the other to have their riſe in the ſame weak · 
neſs of mind. Beſides; there is no diſpoſition ſo obdurate 
and ſavage, but may be vanquiſhed by the force of kind 
uſage and obligations. Dion upon theſe maxims par- 
doned He raclides. | | | 

His next application was to incloſe the citadel with a 
new work, and he ordered each of the Syracuſans to go 
out and cut a large ſtake. In the night, he ſet his ſoldiers 
to work, whilſt the Syracuſans took their reſt. He ſur- 
rounded the citadel in this manner with a ſtrong paliſade, 
before it was perceived; ſo that, in the morning, the great- 
neſs of the work, and the ſuddenneſs of the execution, 
were matter of admiration for all the world, as well the 
"enemy, as the citizens, 

Having finiſhed this paliſade, he buried the dead; and 
diſmiſfing the priſoners taken from the enemy, be ſum- 
moned an aſſembly. Heraclides propoſed in it, that Dion 
ſhould be elected generaliſſimo, with ſupreme authority 

both by ſea and land. All the people of worth, and the 
moſt conſiderable of the citizens, were pleaſed with the 
propoſal, and deſired ĩt might have the authority of the aſ- 
ſembly. But the mariners and artizans who were ſorry 
that Heraclides ſnould loſe the office of admiral; and con- 
vinced, that though he were little eſtimable in all other re- 
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ſpects, he would at leaſt be more for the people than Di- 
on, they oppoſed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid 
diſturbance and confuſion, did not inſiſt upon that point, 
and acquieſced that Heraclides ſhould continue to com- 
mand in chief at ſea. But his oppoſing the diſtribution of 
lands and houſes,” which they were earneſt for having take 
place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever had been 
decreed n chat head, ihbroiled him iam de irre- 
trievably. | 
| Heraclides, taking advantage of a diſpoGition fo Ia 
able to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals and in- 
trigues ; as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make 
himſelf maſter of Syracuſe; and to ſhut the gates upon his 
rival : but it proved unſucceſsful. A Spartan, who had been 
ſent to the aid of Syracuſe; negotiateda new: accommodation 
between Heraclides and Dion, under the ſtricteſt oaths, 
and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of obedience on the fide of 
the former; weak ties to a man void of faith and probity. 

The Syracuſans having diſmiſſed their ſea-forces, who 
were become unnecefſary, applied ſolely to the ſiege of the 
citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had been thrown down. 
As no relief came to the beſieged, and bread began to fall 
ſhort with them, the ſoldiers grew mutinous, and would 

obſerve no diſcipline. The ſon of Dionyſius, finding him- 
ſelf without hope or reſource, capitulated with Dion to 
ſurrender the citadel, with all the arms and munitions of 
war. He carried his mother and ſiſters away with him, fill- 
ed five galleys with his people and effects, and went to 
his father; for Dion gave him entire liberty to retire un- 
moleſted. It is eaſy to conceive the joy of the city upon 
his departure, Women, children, old people, all were 
paſhonately fond of gratifying their eyes from the port 
with ſo agrecable a ſpectacle, and to ſolemnize the joy- 
ful day, on which, after ſo many years ſervitude, the ſun 


aroſe for the firſt time upon the Syracuſan liberty. 


Apollocrates having ſet fail, and Dion begun his march 
to enter the citadel, the princeſſes who were there, did 
not ſtay till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the 
gates. Ariſtomache led the ſon of Dion; after whom came 


ber looks, at the time your preſence reſtores us life and 


Joy, her filence itſelf, and her conſuſion, ſufficiently de- 


* & 
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Arete, his wife, with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 


fall of tears. Dion embraced his ſiſter firſt, and afterwards 
his ſon; Ariſtomache, then preſenting Arete to him, ſpoke 
thus: The tears you ſee her ſhed, the ſhame expreſſed in 


nates the grief ſhe ſuffers: at the fight of an busband, to 
whom another bas been ſubſtituted contrary to her will, 
but who alone has always poſſeſſed her heart. Shall ſhe 


falute you as her uncle? ſhall ſhe embrace you as her 


husband ? Ariſtomache having ſpoke in this manner, Di- 


on with his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his 


wife ; to whom he gave his ſon, and ſent them home to 
his houſe; becauſe he thought proper to leave the citadel 


to the diſcretion of the Syracuſans, as an evidence of their 


liberty. 

For himſelf, after baving rewarded with a . 
truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to his ſucceſs, 
according to their rank and merit, at the height of glory 
and happineſs, and the object, not only of Sicily, but of 
Carthage and all Greece, who eſteemed him the wiſeſt and 
moſt fortunate captain that ever lived, he conſtantly re- 
tained his original ſimplicity ; as modeſt and plain in his 
garb, equipage, and table, as if he had lived in the aca- 
demy. with Plato, and not with people bred in armies, with 
officers and ſoldiers, who often breathe nothing but plea- 
ſures and magnificence. Accordingly, at the time Plato 
wrote him, that the eyes of all mankind were upon him 
alone; little affected with that general admiration, his 
thoughts were always intent upon the academy, that 
ſchool of wiſdom and virtue, where exploits and ſucceſſes 
were not judged from the external ſplendor and noiſe with 
which they are attended, but from the wiſe and moderate 
uſe of them. 

Dion deſigned to eſtabliſh a form of government in Sy- 
racuſe, compoſed of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein 
the ariſtocratical was always to prevail, and to decide im- 
portant affairs by the authority, which, according to his 
plan, was to be veſted in a council of elders. Heraclides 


. 
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again oppoſed him in this ſcheme, (till turbulent and ſedi- 
tious according to cuſtom, and ſolely-intent upon gaining 
the people by flattery, careſſes, and other popular arts. 
One day, when Dion ſent for him to the council, he an- 
ſwered, that he would not come; and that, being only a 
private perſon, he ſhould be in the aſſembly with the reſt 
of the citizens, whenever it was ſummoned, His view, in 
ſuch behaviour, was to make his court to the people, and 
to render Dion odious; who, weary of his repeated in- 
ſults, permitted thoſe to kill him, he had formerly pre- 
vented. They accordingly went to his houſe and diſpatched 
him, We ſhall ſee preſently Dion's own ſenſe of this 
action. | 7 

The Syracuſans were highly afflicted for his death: but 
as Dion ſolemnized his funeral with great magnificence, 
followed his body in perſon, at the head of his whole ar- 
my, and afterwards harangued the people upon the occa- 
ſion, they were appeaſed, and forgave him the murder; 
convinced, that it was impoſſible for the city ever to be 
free from commotions and ſedition, whilſt Heraclides and 
Dion governed together. 

(x) After that murder Dion never knew joy, or peace 
of mind. An hideous ſpectre, which he ſaw in the aight, 
filled him with trouble, terror, and melancholy. The 
phantom ſeemed a woman of enormous ſtature, who, in 
her attire, air, and haggard looks, reſembled a fury ſweep- 
ing his houſe with violence. His ſon's death, who, for 
ſome unknown grief, had thrown himſelf from the roof of 
an houſe, paſſed for the accompliſhment of that ominous 
apparition, and was the prelude to his misfortunes, Callip- 
pus gave the laſt hand to them, 'He was an Athenian, with 
whom Dion had contracted an intimate friendſhip, whilſt he 
lodged in his houſe at Athens, and with whom he lived 
ever after with entire freedom, and unbounded confidence, 
Callippus having given himſelf up to his ambitious views, 
and entertained thoughts of making himſelf maſter of 8y- 
racuſe, threw off all regard for the ſacred ties of friend» 


ſhip and hoſpitality, and contrived to get rid of Dion, who 
(x) Plut. p. 982 .---983 5 Diod. p. 432+ . 


A Dion's ſiſter and wife, who loſt no time, and {pared no 
- and the appearance of being inconſolable that any body 


great oath, as it was called, The perſon who ſwore it, 


and holding a lighted torch. in his hand, pronounced in 


princeſſes. They daily received new intimations of his guilt 


but the beſt of his friends. 


of a ſon, which ſhe reſolved to nurſe there herſelf. 


- * voted to his ſervice in effect of the gifts he beſtowed up 


Aa 
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was the ſole obſtacle of his deligns. Notwithſtandiog his 
care to conceal them, they got air, and came to the ear of 


pains to diſcover the truth by a very {tri inquiry. To 
prevent its effects, he went to them with tears in his eyes, 


ſhould ſuſpect him of ſuch a crime, or think him capable 
of ſo black a deſign. They inſiſted upon his taking the 


was wrapt in the purple mantle of the goddeſs Proſerpine, 


the temple the moſt dreadful execrations againſt himſelf it 


is poſſible to imagine, 
The oath colt him nothiog; but did not convince the 


from ſeveral hands; as did Dion himſelf, whoſe friends in 
general perſuaded him to prevent Callippus's crime by a juſt 
and ſudden puniſhment. But he could never reſolve upon it. 

The death of Heraclides, which he looked upon as an horri- 
ble blot in his reputation and virtue, was perpetually preſent 
to his troubled imagination, and renewed by continual ter- 
rors his grief and repentance. Tormented night and day 
by that cruel remembrance, he profeſſed that he had ra- 
ther die a thouſand deaths, and preſent his throat bimſelf 
to whoever would kill bim, than to live under the neceſh- 

ty of continual precaution, not only againſt his enemies, 


Callippus ill deſerved that name. He baſtened the ex- 
ecution of his crime, and cauſed Dion to be aſſaſſinated in 
his own houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers; who were en- 
tirely devoted to his intereſt, The ſiſter and wife of that 
prince were put into priſon, where the latter was delivered 


(y) After this murder, Callippus was for ſome time in 


a ſplendid condition, having made himſelf maſter of Syra- 
cuſe, by- the means of the troops, who were entirely de- 


(y) A. M. 3646, Ant. J. C. 358. 
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on them, The Pagans believed, that the Divinity ought. 
to puniſh great crimes in a ſudden and extraordinary man · 

ner in this life. And Plutarch obſerves, that the ſucceſs of 
Callippus occaſioned very great complaints againſt the gods, 

as ſuffering calmly, and without indignation, the vileſt of 

men to raiſe himſelf to ſo exalted a fortune, by ſo deteſtable 

and impious a method. But providence was not long with- 

out juſtifying itſelf ; for Callippus ſoon ſuffered the pu- 

niſhment of his guilt, Having marched with his troops to 

take Catanea, Syracuſe revolted againſt him, and threw 

off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. He afterwards attacked Meſ- 

ſina, where he loſt abundance of men, and particularly the 

Zacynthian ſoldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city 

he of Sicily would receive him; but all deteſting him as the 
uilt molt execrable of wretches, he retired to Rhegium; where, 
s in after having led for ſome time a miſerable life, he was killed 
juſt by Liptious and Polyperchon, and it was ſaid, with the 

vit. ſame dagger with which Dion had been aſſaſſinated. 


rri- Hiſtory has few examples of ſo diſtinct an attention 
ſent of providence to puniſh great crimes, ſuch as murder, per- 
ter- fidy, treaſon, either in the authors of thoſe crimes them- 
day ſelves, who commanded or executed them, or in the ac- 
ra- complices any way concerned in them. The divine juſtice 
nſelf Mt evidences itſelf from time to time in this manner, to prove 
ceſh- that it is not unconcerned and inattentive ; and to prevent 
mies, the inundation of crimes which an entire impunity would 
occaſion : but it does not always diſtinguiſh itſelf by re- 
> EX» markable chaſtiſements in this world, to intimate to man- 


ed in kind, that greater puniſhments are reſeryed for guilt in the 
e en- next, $3:3 | b 
As for Ariſtomache and Arete, as ſoon as they came 
out of priſon, Icetes of Syracuſe, one of Dion's friends, re- 
ceived them into his houſe, and treated them at firſt with an 
attention, fidelity, and generoſity of the moſt exemplary 
kind, had he perſevered. But complying at laſt with Dion's 
enemies, he provided a bark for them; and having put 
them on board, under the prentence of ſending them to 
Peloponneſus, he gave orders to thoſe who were to carry 
them, to kill them in the paſſage, and throw them into the 


©. 
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ſea: He was not long without receiving the chaſtiſement 
due to his black treachery ; for being taken by Timoleon, 
he was put to death. The Syracuſans, fully to avenge Di- 
on, killed alſo the two ſons of that traitor. 

(z) The relations and friends of Dion, ſoon after. his 
death, had wrote to Plato, to conſult him upon the man- 
ner in which they ſhould behave in the preſent troubled 
and fluctuating condition of Syracuſe, and to know what 
fort of government it was proper to eſtabliſh there. Pla- 
to, who knew the Syracuſans were equally incapable of 
entire liberty or abſolute ſervitude, exhorted them ſtrenuouſ- 
ly to pacify all things as ſoon as poſſible ; and for that pur- 
poſe, to change the tyranny, of which the very name was 
odious, into a lawful ſovereignty, which would make ſub- 
jection eaſy and agreeable, He adviſed them, (and, accord- 
ing to him, it had been Pion's opinion), to create three 
kings; one to be Hipparinus, Dion's ſon ; another, Hip- 
parinus, -Dionyſivs the younger's brother, who ſeemed to 
be well inclined towards the people; and Dionyſius him- 
ſelf, if he would comply with ſuch conditions as ſhould be 
preſcribed him: their authority to be not unlike that of 
the kings of Sparta, By the ſame ſcheme, thirty-five ma- 
giltrates were to be appointed, to take care that the laws 
ſhould be duly obſerved, to have great authority both in 
times of war and peace, andto ſerve as a balance between 
the power of the kings, the ſenate, and the people. 

It does not/ appear, that this advice was ever followed, 
which indeed had its great inconveniences. (a) It is only 
known, that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, having land- 
ed at Syracuſe with a feet, and conſiderable forces, ex- 
pelled Callippus, and exerciſed the ſpvereign power two 

ars. 

The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes a- 
bout ſixty years, beginning with Dionyſius the elder, who 
reigned thirty - eight of them, and continuing to the death 
of Dion, I ſhall return in the ſequel to the affairs of di- 
cily, and ſhall relate the end of Dionyſius the younger, and 
the re · eſtabliſſiment of the Syracuſan Jiberty by Timoleon. 


(2) Plat. ep. 8. (a) Diod. I. xvi. 436. 
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SECT. IV. Character of Dion. 


T is not eaſy to find ſo many excellent qualities in one 
and the ſame perſon as were united in Dion. I do not 
conſider in this place, his wonderful taſte for the ſciences, 
his art of affocifting them with the greateſt employments 
of war and peace, for extracting from them the rules of 
conduct, and maxims of government, and of making them 
an equally uſeful and honourable entertainment, of his 
leiſure. I confine myſelf to the ſtateſman and patriot ; and, 
in this view, how admirably does he appear ! Greatneſs of 
ſoul, elevation of ſentiments, generoſity in beſtowing his 
wealth, heroic valour in battle, attended with a coolneſs 
of temper, and a prudence ſcarce to be parallelled, a mind 
vaſt and capable of the higheſt views, a conſtancy not to 
be ſhaken by the greateſt dangers, or the moſt unexpected 
revolutions of fortune, the love of his country and of the 
public good carried almoſt to exceſs. Theſe are part of 
Dion's virtues. The deſign he formed of delivering his 
country from the yoke of the tyranny, and his boldneſs 
and wiſdom inthe execution of it, explain of what he was 
capable. 

But what I conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion's cha- 
rater, the moſt worthy of admiration, and, if I may ſay 
ſo, the moſt above human nature, is the greatneſs of ſoul, 
and unexampled patience, with which he ſuffered the in- 
gratitude of his country. He had abandoned and ſacrificed 
every thing to come to their relief; he had reduced the ty- 
ranny to extremities, and was upon the point of re- eſta- 
bliſhing them in the full poſſeſſion of their liberty: In return 
for ſuch great ſervices, they ſhamefully expel him the city, - 
accompanied with an handful of foreign ſoldiers, whoſe fi- 
delity they had not been able to corrupt; they laad hun 
with injuries, and add to their baſe perfidy, the moſt cruel + 
outrages and indignity: To puniſh thoſe ungrateful traitors, 
he had only a ſignal to give, and to leave the reſt to the 
indignation of his ſoldiers: Maſter of theirs, as well as 
his own temper,” he ſtops their impetuoſity; and without 


diſarming their hands, reſtrains their juſt rage; ſulferiog 
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them, in the very height and ardor of an attack, only-to 
terrify and not kill his enemies, becauſe he could not forget 
that they were his fellow-citizens and brethren, 

There ſeems to be only one defect that can be objeQed 
to Dion; which is, his having ſomething rigid and auſtere 
in his humour, that made him leſs acceſſible and ſociable 
than he ſhould have been, and kept even perſons of worth, 
and his beſt friends, at a kind of diſtance. Plato, and 
thoſe who had his glory ſincerely at heart, had often ani- 
madverted upon this turn of mind in him: but notwith- 
ſtanding the reproaches which were made him upon his too 
auſtere gravity, and the inflexible ſeverity with which he 
treated the people, he (till piqued himfelf upon abating 
nothing of them. Whether his genius was entirely averſe 
to the arts of inſinuation and perſuaſion, or that, from the 
view of correcting and reforming the Syracuſans, vitiated 
and corrupted by the flattering and complaiſant diſcourſes 
of their orators, he choſe that rough and manly manner 
of behaving to them. 

Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of governs 


t po! 
ing. From the throne to the loweſt office in the ſtate, =; 
whoever is charged with the care of ruling and conducting racuſe 


others, ought particularly to ſtudy the * art of managing Wl and 10 


mens tempers, and of giving them that bent and turn af durin 
mind that may beſt ſuit his meaſures; which cannot be done (b) 
by aſſuming the ſevere maſter, by commanding haughtily, Ga 
and contenting one's ſelf with laying down the rule and the Dionrf 
duty with inflexible rigor. There is in the right itſelf; iter f. 
in virtue, and the exerciſe of all functions, an exatitude Wi pled * 
and ſteadineſs, or rather a kind of ſtiffneſs, which frequent · ¶ who * 
ly degenerates into a vice, when carriedinto extremes. | bimſclf 
know it is never allowable to break through rules; but it i (e) 1 
always laudable, and often neceſſary, to ſoften and make 3 
them more convertible; which is beſt effected by a kind- * — 
neſs of manners, and an ipſiguating behaviour, not always great va 
exacting the diſcharge of a duty in its utmoſt rigor ; over. K 
*- Which art an antient poet called . 5 


gina rerum oratio. Cc. I. i. de Divin. n. 80. 
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looking abundance of ſmall faults, that do not merit much 
notice; and obſerving upon thoſe which are more conſide- 
rable, with favour and goodneſs: in a word, in endea- 
vouring, by all poſhble means to acquire people's . 
and to render virtue and duty amiable. 

Dion's permiſſion to kill Heraclides, which was . 


ed with difficulty, or rather forced from him, contrary to 


his natural diſpoſition as well as principles, coſt him dear, 
and brought the trouble and anguiſh upon him that laſted 
till the day of his death, and of which they were the pie 
cipal cauſe, 


srer. v. Dionyſius the younger reaſcends the throne, $ yo 
racuſe implores aid of the Corinthians, who ſend Ti- 
moleon. That general enters Syracuſe, natwith/land- 
ing all the endeavours of Nicetas to prevent. him, 
Dion 27 ſurrenders himſelf to him, and retires ts 
Corinth, 


(a) ALteevs, who had cauſed Dion to % der 

ed, and had ſubſtituted himſelf in his place, did 
not poſſeſs his power long. Thirteen months after, Hip- 
parinus, Dionyſius's brother, arriving unexpectedly at Sy- 
racuſe with a numerous fleet, expelled him from the city, 
and recovered his paternal lovereignty, which be held 
during two years. 

(b) Syracuſe and all Sicily being haraſſed by different 
faftions and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable condition. 
Dionyſius taking the advantage ob thoſe troubles, ten years 
after he had been obliged to quit the throne, had aſſem- 
bled ſome foreign; troops, and having overcome Nypſaeus, 
who had made himſelf maſter of Syracufe, he. e 
himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 

(e) It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re- eſtabliſh. 
ment, and to expreſs his gratitude to them, that he ſent 
ſtatues of gold and ivory to Olympia and Delphos, of very 
great value, The galleys which carried them. were taken 


(a) A. M. 3649. Ant. J. C. 357. Diod. I. xvi. p. An 
(d) A, M. 3654. Ant. J. C. 350. (e) Diod. I. Xvi. p. 453» 
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by Iphicrates, Who was at that time near (d) Coreyra with 
a fleet. He wrote to Athens, to know in what manner he 
| ſhould diſpoſe of this ſacred booty; and was anſwered, 

not to examine ſcrupulouſly for what it was deſigned, but 
to make uſe of it for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. Diony- 
fius complained exceſſively of ſuch treatment to the Athe- 
Nians, in a letter which he wrote them; wherein he re- 
proached, with great warmth and juſtice, their ayarice 
and facrilegious impiety. 

(e) A commander of pirates had acted much more no. 
bly, and more religiouſly, in regard to the Romans about 
fifty years before. After the taking of Veii, which had 
been ten years beſieged, they ſent a golden cup to Del. 
phos. The deputies who carried that preſent were taken 
by the pirates of Lipara, and carried to that iſland, It 
was the * cuſtom to divide all the prizes they took as: 
common ſtock, The iſland at that time was under the 
government of a magiſtrate more like the Romans in his 
manners than thoſe he governed. He was called 7ima- 
fitheus {, and his behaviour agreed well with the ſigniſ - 
cation of his name. Full of regard for the envoys, the 
facred gifts they carried, the motive of their offering, and 
more for the majeſty of the god for whom it was defign- 
ed, he inſpired the multitude, that generally follow the 
example of thoſe who rule them, with the fame ſentiment 
of reſpe& and religion. The envoys were received there- 
fore with all the marks of diſtinction, and their expences 

borne by the public. TPimaſitheus convoyed them with i 
good ſquadron to Delphos, and brought them back in the 
fame manner to Rome. It is eaſy to judge how ſenſibly 

(4) Corfu. | . 

(e) Tit. Liv. decad. 1. I. v. c. 28. ; Diod. I. xiv. p. 307. 

* Mos erat eivitatis, velut publics latrocinio partam prædam div 
dere. Forte eo anno in ſummo magiſtratu erat Timaſithens quidam 
Romanis vir ſimilior quam ſuis : qui legatorum nomen, donumqus, 
et deum cui mitteretur, et doni cauſam veritus ipſe, multitudinen 
quoque, quæ ſemper ferme ti eſt ſimilis, religionis juſtæ imple 
vit; adductoſque in publicum hoſpitium legatos, cum præſidio etian 
navium Delphos proſecutus, Romam inde ſoſpites reſtituit. Hops 
3 eo ſenatus conſulto eſt factum, donaque publice data, Tit 

V. 

+ Timaſitheus ſignifies one who honours the gods. 
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the Romans were affecled with ſo noble a proceeding. By 
a decree of the ſenate they rewarded Timaſitheus with 
great preſents, and granted him the right of hoſpitality. 


And fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara from 


the Carthaginians, with the ſame gratitude as. if the acti- 
on had been but lately done, they thought themſelves o- 
bliged to do further honour to the family of their bene- 
factor, and reſolved that all his deſcendents ſhould be for 
ever exempted from the tribute impoſed upon the other 
inhabitants of that iſland, | 
This was certainly great and noble on both ſides : but 
the contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. | 
To return to Dionyſius: Though he expreſſed ſome re- 
gard for the gods, his actions argued no humanity for his 
ſubjects. His paſt misfortunes, inſtead of correcting and 
ſoftening his diſpoſition, had only ſerved to inflame it, and 
to render him more ſavage and brutal than before. | 
(f) The moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citizens, 
not being able to ſupport ſo cruel a ſervitude, had recourſe 
to Icetas, King of the Leontines, and abandoning them 
ſelves to his conduct, elected him their general; not that 
they believed he differed in any thing from the moſt de- 
clared tyrants, but becauſe they had no other reſource, - 
During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians, who were 
almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, arrived in Sicily 
with a great fleet; and having made a great progreſs there, 
the Sicilians, and the people of Syracuſe, reſolved to ſend 
an embaſſy into Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, 
from whom the Syracuſans were deſcended, and who had - 
always openly declared againſt tyrants in favour of liber - 
ty. Icetas, who propoſed no other end from his com- 
mand than to make himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had 
thoughts of ſetting it free, treated ſecretly with the Car- 
thaginians, though in public he affected to praiſe the wiſe 
meaſures of the Syracuſans, and even ſent his deputies a- 
long with theirs, | 
(g) Corinth received the ambaſſadors perfectly well, and 


(f) Diod. 1. xvi. p. 459. & 464.; Plut. in Timol, p- 236. & 
243. (g) A. M. 3655. Ant. J. C. 349. 


1 

V bo looked upon it as the moſt noble effort of human vir- 
me; and Plutarch ſeems to paſs the ſame judgment upon 
| nit. All the world were not of that opinion; and ſome 
people reproached him as an abominable parricide, who 
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immediately appointed Timoleon their general. He had 
led a retired life for twenty years, without interfering in 
public affairs, and was far from believing, that, at his age, 
andin the circumſtances he then was, he thould be thought 
on upon ſuch an occaſion, 
He was deſcended from one of the nobleſt families of 
Corinth, loved his country paſſionately, and diſcovered, 
upon all occaſions, a ſingular humanity of temper, except 
againſt tyrants and bad men. He was an excellent cap- 
tain 3 and as in his youth he had all the maturity of age, 
in age he had all the fire and courage of the molt ardent 
outh. 
l He had an elder brother, called Timophanes, whom he 
tenderly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, in 
Which he covered him with his body, and ſaved his life at 
the great danger of his own; but his country was ſtill dear. 
er to him. That brother having made himſelf tyrant of 
it, ſo black a crime gave him the ſharpeſt aflition. He 
made uſe of all poſſible means to bring him back to his du- 
ty; kindneſs, friendſhip, affection, remonſtrances, and e- 
ven menaces. But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, 
and that nothing could prevail upon an heart abandoned to 
ambition, he cauſed his brother to be aſſaſſinated in his 
| preſence by two of his friends and intimates ; and thought, 
that, upon ſuch an occafion, the laws of nature ought to 
give place to thoſe of his country. 
That action was admired and applauded by the princi- 
pal citizens of Corinth, and by moſt of the philoſophers, 


their d 
its paſ] 
ſending 
thagini, 


could not fail of drawing down the vengeance of the gods 
upon bim. His mother eſpecially, in the exceſs of her 
grief, uttered the moſt dreadful curſes and imprecations 
againſt him; and when he came to conſole her, not being 
able to bear the ſight of her ſon's murderer, ſhe thruſt him 
away with indignation, and ſhut her doors againſt him. 


He was then ſtruck with all the horror of the moſt guilty, 


againſt 
them, 
on of 1 
of it in 
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and giving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe, confidered 
Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a brother, and re- 
ſolved to put an end to his life, by abſtaining from all nou- 
rihment, It was with great difficulty his friends diſſuad- 
ed him from that fatal reſolution, Overcome by their pray- 
ers and inſtances, he was at length prevailed upon to live ; 
but he condemned himſelf to paſs the reſt of his days in 
ſolitude, From that moment he renounced all public af- 
fairs; and for ſeveral years never came to the city, but 
wandered about in the moſt ſolitary and deſert places, a · 
bandoned to exceſs of grief and melancholy : ſo true it is, 
he that neither the praiſes of flatterers, nor the falſe reaſon- 
ings of politicians, can ſuppreſs the cries of conſcience, 


8 which is at once the witneſs, judge, and executioner of 
1 thoſe who preſume to violate the moſt ſacred rights and 
1 ties of nature. 
He He paſſed twenty years in this condition. He did in- 
* deed return to Coriath at the latter part of that time, but 
** lived there always private and retired, without concerning 
nhl, himſelf with the adminiſtration of the government. It was 
7, the not without great repugnance that he accepted the employ- 
2 ment of general; but he did not think it allowable to re- 
iht, fuſe the fervice of his country, and his duty prevailed a- 
jy gainſt his inclination. 

Whilſt Timoleon aſſembled his troops, and was pre- 
4 paring to ſail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetas, 


"0 in which he told them, ** That it was not neceſſary for 
them to make any farther levies, or to exhauſt themſelves | 
in great expences to come to Sicily, and expoſe themſelves 
to evident danger; that the Carthaginians, appriſed of 
their deſign, were waiting to intercept their ſquadron in 
its paſſage with a great fleet; and that their ſlowneſs in 
ſending their troops had obliged him to call in the Car- 
thaginians themſelves to his aid, and to make vſe of them 


on againſt the tyrant.” He had made a ſecret treaty with 
N . them, by which it was ſtipulated, that, after the expulſi- 
«34 on of Dionyſius from Syracuſe, he ſhould take poſſeſſion 


of it in his place, 


The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the zeal 
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of the Corinthians, only incenſed them more than at firſt, 
and haſtened the departure of Timoleon. He imbarked on 
board ten galleys, and arrived ſafe upon the coaſt of Italy, 
where the news that came from Sicily extremely perplexed 
him, and diſcouraged his troops. It brought an account, 
that Ice tas had defeated Dionyſius, and having made him- 
ſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Syracuſe, had obliged 
the tyrant to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, and in that 
quarter, called the Je, where he beſieged him; and that 
he had given orders to the Carthaginians to prevent Timo- 
leon's approach, and to come on ſhore, that they might 
make a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, when 
they ſhould have reduced that general to retire, 
The Carthaginians in conſequence had Tent twenty gal- 
leys to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their arrival 
at that port, found ambaſſadors from Icetas, who de- 
.clared to Timoleon, that he might come to Syracuſe, and 
would be well reccived there, provided he diſmiſſed his 
troops. The propoſal was entirely injurious, and at the 
ſame time more perplexing. It ſeemed impoſſible to beat 
the veſſels, which the barbarians had cauſed to advance 
to intercept them in their paſſage, being twice their force; 
and to retire, was to abandon all Sicily to extreme diſ- 
treſs, which could not avoid being the reward of Icetas's 
_- treachery, and of the ſupport which the Carthaginians 
ſhould give the tyranny, 
In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a 
conference with the ambaſſadors, and the principal ofh- 
cers of the Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence of the 
people of Rhegium, It was only, he ſaid, to diſcharge 
_ + himſelf, and for his own ſecurity, that his country might 

not accuſe him of having diſobeyed its orders, and berray- 
ing his intereſts. The governor and magiſtrates of Rhe- 
gium were of intelligence with him. They deſired nothing 
more than to ſee the Corinthians in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and 
apprehended nothing ſo much as the neighbourhood of the 
| barbarians, They ſummoned therefore an aſſembly, and 
hut the gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing ib 
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ſt, citizens from going abroad, in order to their applying 
on themſelves ſolely to the preſent affair, | | 

ily, The people being aſſembled, long ſpeeches were made 
xed of little or no tendency, . every body treating the ſame ſub- 
ant, je, and repeating the ſame reaſons, or adding new ones, 
im- only to protract the council, and to gain time. Whilſt this 
ged was doing, nine of the Corinthian galleys went off, and 
that were ſuffered to paſs by the Carthaginian veſſels, believ- 
that ing that their departure had been concerted with their own 
imo- officers, who were in the city; and that thoſe nine galleys 
night were to return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry 
when Timoleon to Icetas's army at Syracuſe, When Timoleon 


was informed in a whiſper, that his galleys were at ſea, 


gal- he ſlipt gently through the croud, which, to favour his go- 

rrival ing off, thronged exceedingly around the tribunal. He 

» de- got to the ſea · ſide, imbarked directly, and having rejoined 
and his galleys, they arrived together at Touromenium, a ci- 


ed his ty of Sicily; where they were received with open arms 


at the by Andromachus, who commanded it, and who joined the 
o beat citizens with the Corinthian troops, to reinſtate the Sici- 
lvance lian liberties, It is eaſy to comprehend how much the 
force ; ¶ Carthaginians were ſurpriſed and aſhamed of being ſo de- 
ie diſ· N ceived: but, as ſome body told them, being Phoenicians, 


cetas's (who paſſed for the greateſt cheats in the world); fraud 


and diſpleaſure. We 
Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was terri- 


nded a 

al offi- Ned, and made the greateſt part of the Carthaginian gal- 
of the eys advance. They had an hundred and fifty long ſhips, 
{charge fty thouſand foot, and three hundred armed chariots, 
y might he Syracuſans loſt all hope when they ſaw the Carthagi- 
' berray- Pians in poſſeſſion of the port, Icetas maſter of the city, 
of Rhe · MPionyſius blocked up in the citadel, and Timoleon with- 
nothing at any other hold in Sicily than by a nook of its coaſt, the 
ily, and all city of Tauromenium, with little hope and leſs force ; 
d of tber bis troops did not amount in all to more than a thou- 
bly, ao "4 ſoldiers. and he had ſcarce proviſions for their ſub- 


tence, Beſides which the cities placed no confidence 


eating te 
5 him. Toe ills they had füfered from the extortion 


and artifice ought not to give them ſo much aſtoniſhment _ 
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and cruelty that had been practiſed amongſt them, had 
exaſperated them againſt all commanders of troops, eſpe- 
cially. after the horrid treachery of Callippus and Pharax ; 
who beiag both ſent, the one from Athens, and the other 
from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them 
conceive the tyranny gentle and deſirable, fo ſevere were 
the vexations with which they had oppreſſed them. They 
were afraid of experiencing the ſame treatment from Ti- 
moleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a ſmall city below mount 
Aitna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one party had 
called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other had 
applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs arrived almoſt at the 
fame time in the neighbourhood of Adranon ; the former 
with five thouſand men,. and the latter with only twelve 
kundred. Notwithſtanding this inequality, Timoleon, who 
juſtly conceived that he ſhould find the Carthaginians in 
diſorder, and employed in taking up their quarters, and 
pitching their tents, made his troops advance, and, with- 
out loſing time to reſt them, as the officers adviſed him, 
he marched directly to charge the enemy; who no ſooner 
{aw him, than they took to their heels. This occaſioned 
their killing only three hundred, and taking twice as many 
priſoners; but the Carthaginians loſt their camp, and 
all their baggage. The Adranites opened their gates at 
the ſame time, and received Timoleon. Other cities ſent 
their deputies to him ſoon after, and made their ſubmiſſion, 

Dionyſus himſelf, ho renounced his vain hopes, and 
ſaw himſelf at the | of being reduced, as full of con 
tempt for Icetag;*Who had ſuffered himſelf to be ſo ſhame 
fully defeated, as of admiration and eſteem for Timoleonf 
ſent ambaſſadors to the latter, to treat of ſurrendering 
himſelf and the citadel to the Corinthians. Timoleon, 
taking the advantage of ſo unexpected a good fortune, made 
Euclid and Telemachus, with four hundred ſoldiers, file 
off into the caſtle ; not all at once, nor in the day-time; 
that being impoſſible, the Carthaginians being maſters of the 
gate, but in platoons, and by ſtealth. Thoſe troops, bi 
ving got ſucceſsfully into the citadel, took poſſeſſion of i 


clinatio! 
(h) A. 1 
Vort.y 
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with all the tyrant's moveables, and proviſions of war. For: 
he had a conſiderable number of horſe, all forts of engines 
and darts, beſides ſeventy, thouſand ſuits of armour, which 
had been laid up there long before. Dionyſius had alſo 
two thouſand, regular troops, which: with the reſt he ſur- 
rendered to Timoleon. And for himſelf, taking with him 
his money, and ſome few of his friends, he imbarked un- 
perceived by the n of Icetas, and aun to the camp 
of Timoleon. ; 
It was che firſt time of his life that be bad appeared ide: 
had low and abject ſtate of a private perſon, and a ſuppliant; he 
bad who had been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyran- 
t che ny, and had ſeen himſelf maſter of the moſt powerful king—- 

roer Bl dom that had ever been uſurped-by tyrants. He had pdf- 
welve Wl ſeſſed it ten years entire, before Dion took arns-againſt him, 


, who and ſome years after, though always in the midſt of Ward: ak. 
ans in BY and battles. (h) He was ſent to Corinth with. oaly _ oY 


, and galley without convoy, and with very little money. 

with* Wl ſerved there for alight, every body running to gaze at 8 
him, i ſome with a ſecret joy of heart to feed their eyes with the- 
ſooner Wi view of the miſeries of a man, whom the name of tyrant 
iſioned ¶ rendered odious; others: with a kind of compaſſion, from 
comparing the ſplendid: condition, from which he bad fal- 
len, with the inextricable abyſs of diſtreſs into which Ae 


ates at beheld him plunged. 

ies ſent His manner of life at Corinth did not t long excite any 
miſhon. ſentiments in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt and in- 
es, and dignation. He paſſed whole days in perfumers ſhops, in 


averhs, or with actreſſes and fingers, ' diſputing with 2 
apon the rules of muſic, and the harmony of airs, Some 
people have thonght, that he behaved in ſuch a manner 
ut of policy, not to give umbrage to the Corinthians, nor 


o diſcover any thought or deſire of recovering his domini- 
ne, made ns.” But ſuch an opinion does him too much honour ; and 
iers, ft ſeems more probable, that nurtured and educated as he 
ay time vas in drunkenneſs and debauchery, he only followed his 
ers of 9 iclination, and that he paſſed his life in a kind of * | 
COPS) a | a 


(b) A. M. 3657. Ant. J. C 347. 
vol. v. 8 
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into which he was fallen as be had done upon the throne, s 
k no other reſource or conſolation in his misfortunes. 

(h) Some writers ſay, that the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open a ſchool 
there, and to teach children to read ; perhaps, ſays * Ci- 
cero, without doubt jeſtingly, to retain a ſpecies of em- 
pire, and not abſolutely to renounce the habit and plea- 
fare of commanding. (x) Whether that were his motive or 
not, it is certain, that Dionyſus, who had ſeen himſelf 
maſter of Syracuſe, and of almoſt all Sicily, who had poſ- 
ſeſſed immenſe riches, and had numerous fleets and great 
- armies of horſe and foot under his command; that the ſame 
+ Dionyſius reduced now almoſt to beggary, and from a 
king become a ſchoolmaſter, was a good leſſon for perſons 
of exalted ſtations - not to confide in their grandeur, nor to 
rely too much upon their fortune, The Lacedaemonians 
ſome time after gave Philip this admonition. (I) That 
prince, having wrote to them in very haughty and mena- 
cing terms, they made him no other anſwer, but Diom- 
ius at Corinth. 

An expreſſion of Diodybias which has been preſerved, 
ſeems to argue, if it be true, that he knew how to make 
a good ufe of his adverſity, and to turn his misfortunes to 
his advantage; which would be very much to his praiſe, 
but contrary to what-has been related of him before. (m) 
Whilſt he lived at Corinth, a ſtranger rallied him unſeaſon- 
ably, and with an indecent groſſneſs, upon his commerce 
with. the philoſophers during his moſt ſplendid fortune, and 
asked him by way of inſult, Of what conſequence all the 
wiſdom of Plato had been to him? Can you believe then, 
replied he, that I have received no benefit from Plato, 
a 70 me bear ill fortune as I do ? 


G6) Ge. Tuſe. Quaeſt. I. ii. n. 27. (k) Val. Max. I. vi. c. 9. 
Deng. Phaler. de loc. I. vili. 8 in Timol p. 243. 


f „ Dionyſus Corinthi pueros docebat, uluque adeo imperjo carere 
mon poterat. 

' + Tanta mutatione majores natu, * fprtunae croders 
. . 
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ne, Ster. vi. Timoleon, es Corel nidtories, ee li- 
es.  berty to Syracuſe, where be inſtitulet wiſe laws. He 
uch | quits his authority, and paſſes the reſt of his life in re- 
ool tirement. His death, Honours paid to his memory. 
di- la) 1 the retreat of Dionyſius, Icetas preſſed the 
_ ſiege of the citadel of Syracuſe with the utmoſt 
* vigor, and kept it ſo cloſely blocked up, that the convoys 


ſent to the Corinthians could not enter it without great dif- 
self ficulty. Timoleon, who was at Catana, ſent them fre- 
pol. quently thitber. To deprive them of this relief, Icetas and 
1 Mago ſet out together with deſign to beſiege that place. 
ſame During their abſence, Leon the Corinthian, Who com- 
* manded in the citadel, having obſerved from the ramparts, 
rſons that thoſe who had been left to continue the ſiege, were 
or o very remiſs. in their duty, he made a ſudden furious ſally 
— upon them, whilſt they were diſperſed, killed part of them, 
That put the reſt to flight, and ſeized the quarter of the city 
* called Achradina, which was the ſtrongeſt part of it, aud 
iony- had been leaſt injured by the enemy. Leon fortified it. in 
the beſt manner the time would admit, and joined it 0 


erved, the citadMby works of communication. ; 

| make This bad news cauſed Mago and Icetas to return imme - 
mes o dately.-At the ſame time a body of troops from Coriarh 
praiſe, Bl landed ſafe in Sicily, having deceived the vigilance of the” 
\ (m) Carthaginian ſquadron poſted to intercept them. When 
ſeaſon- they were landed, Timoleon received them with Joys: and 
8 after having taken poſſeſſion of Meſſina, marched in battle · 
ne, 


» all the 
pe then, 


Plato, 


thouſand men. When he approached the city, his firſt 
care was to ſend emiſſaries amongſt the ſoldiers. that bore 
arms for Icetas, They repreſented to them, that it was 
highly ſhameful for Greeks, as as they were, to labour that 
Syracuſe and all Sicily ſhould be given up to the Carthagi- 
nians, the wickedeſt and moſt cruel of all barbarians: That 
Icetas had only to join Timoleon, and to act in concert 
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array againſt Syracuſe. His army conſiſted of only four 


with him againſt the common enemy. Thoſe ſoldiers, hav- 
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ing 3 oak inſinuations throughout the whole camp, 
gave Mago violent ſuſpicions of his being betrayed ; be- 
ſides which, he had already for ſome time ſought a pre- 
text to retire, For theſe reaſons; notwithſtanding the in- 
treaties and warm remonſtrances of Icetas, he weighed an- 
chor, and fet ſail for Africa, vgs 6 wanting the 
conqueſt of Sicily. # 
Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the place 
in line of battle, and attacked it in three different quarters 
with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that Icetas's troops were 
univerſally overthrown, and put to flight. Thus, by a good 
fortune that has few examples, he carried Syracuſe by 
force in an inſtant, which was at that time one of the ſtrong- 
eſt cities in the world. When he had made himſelf maſter 
of it, he did not act like Dion, in ſparing the forts and 
Public edifices for their beauty and magnificence. To a- 
void giving the ſame cauſe of ſuſpicion, which at firſt decri- 
ed, though without foundation, and' at length ruined that 
great man, he cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of 
trumpet, that all Syracuſans who would come with their 
tools, might employ themſelves in demoliſning the forts of 
the tyrants. In conſequence of which; the 8 Ds con- 
fidering that proclamation and day as the-commencement of 
their liberty, ran in multitudes to the citadel], which they 
not only demoliſhed, but the palaces of the tyrants; break- 
ing opeu their tombs at the ſame time, which they alſo 
threw down and deſtroyed, 
The citadel being razed, and the ground 245 level, 
Timoleon cauſed tribunals to be erected upon it, for the 
diſpenſation of juſtice in the name of the people] that the 
fame platg from whence, under the tyrants, every day 
ſome blosdy edit had iſſued, might become the les 
and bulwark of liberty and innocence. 
Timoleon was maſter of the city; but it wanted people to 
inhabit it: for ſome having periſhed in the wars and ſedit · 
ons, and others being fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, 
Syracuſe was become a deſert, and the graſs was grown 
fo high in che ſtreets, that horſes grazed in them. All the 
cities of Sicily were almoſt iu the ſame condition. Tims: 
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np, leon and the Syracuſans therefore found it neceſſary to 
be · write to Corinth, to deſire that people might be ſent from 
pre- Greece to inhabit Syracuſe; that otherwiſe the country 
in- could never recover itſelf, and was beſides threatened with 
an- a new war, For they had received advice, that Mago 
the having killed himſelf, the Carthaginians, enraged at his 
having acquitted himſelf ſo ill of his charge, had hung up 
lace his body upon a croſs, and were making great levies to 
ters return into Sicily with. a more namerous army than at the 
were beginning of the year, "1 
pood Thoſe letters being arrived with ankeffders from Sy- 
ſe by racuſe, who conjured the Corinthians to take compaſſion 
rong- of their city, and to be a ſecond time the founders of it, 
iaſter the Corinthians, did not conſider the calamity of that peo- 
s and ple as an occaſion of aggrandizing themſelyes and of making 
ro a- Wl themſelves maſters of the city, according to the maxims of 
deeri- 2 baſe and infamous policy ; but ſending to all the ſacred 
1 chat games of Greece, and to all public aſſemblies, they cauſed 
and of Wl proclamation to be made in them by heralds, That the 


| their Corinthians having aboliſhed the tyranny of Syracuſe, and 
orts of expelled the tyrants, they declared free and independent 
s con- che Syracuſans, and all the people of Sicily who ſhould re- 
nent of turn into their own country, and exhorted them to repair 
h they I chither, to partake, of an equal and juſt diſtribution of the 


lands amongſt them, At the ſame time, they diſpatched 
couriers into Aſia and into all the iſles, whither great num- 
bers of fugitives had retired, to invite them to come as 
ſoon as poſſible to Corinth, which would provide them veſ- 
ſels, commanders, and a ſafe convoy, to n them 


that the d their country at its own ex | 
ery day Upon this publication, Coriath cocejved Moi 7 praiſ-. 
; aſylum and bleſſings, as it juſtly deſeryed. It was every where 


proclaimed, That Corinth had delivered Syracuſe from 
tne tyrants, had preſerved it from falling into the hands 
of the barbarians, and reſtored it to its citizens, It is not 
ieceſfary to inſiſt here upon the grandeur of ſo noble and 
zenerous an action: the mere relation of it muſt make the 
preſſion that always reſults from the great and noble; 
d eyery body owned, that never conqueſt or | triumph e- 
$3 


The Hitis'T o'wiy: 
qualled the heryuhich the Corinthians then hates by 
5 ſo perfect and magnanimous a diſintereſtedneſs. 
Thoſe who came to Corinth, not being ſufficiently nu- 
merous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city, 
and from all Greece, to augment this kind of colony. Ha- 
ving obtained their requeſt, and finding themſelves increaſ- 
ed to ten thouſand, they imbarked for Syracuſe, where a 
multitude of people from all parts of Italy and Sicily had 
joined Timoleon. It was ſaid their number amounted to 
ſixty thouſand and upwards, Timoleon diſtributed the lands 
amongſt them gratis, but ſold them the houſes, with which 
be raiſed a very great ſum ; leaving ir to the diſcretion of 
the old inhabitants to redeem their own; and bythis means 
he collected a conſiderable fund for ſuch of the people as 
| were poor, and unable to nn 8 
neee ed 
The ſtatues of the tyrants, and of all the ies who 
HaSyprette Billy; were put up to a fale : but firſt they 
vwere cited, and ſentenced in the forms of law. One only 
eſcaped the rigor of this inquiry, and was preſerved; which 
was Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory over the 
Carthaginians at Himera, and governed the people with 
enity and juſtice; for which his memory was ſtill cheriſn- 
ed and honoured, If the ſame ſcrutiny were made into all 
armee, whether manywould continue in being. 
(o) Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence paſſed alſo 
th regard to a ſtatue,” but of a very different kind. The 
fad is curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion, Neon, a cham- 
pion of ® Thaſos, had been crowned fourteen hundred times 
victor in the ſolemn games of Greece, A maiy of that 
merit could nor fail of being envied. Afeer bis death, one 
of his competitors inſulted his ſtatue, and gave it ſeveral 
Hows; to revenge perhaps thoſe he had formerly receir- 
ed from him it repreſented. But the ſtatue, as if ſenſible 
of that outrage, fell from its height upon the perſon that 
inſulted it, and killed him. The fon of him who had been 
_ eruthed to death, proceeded juridically ane Matos, 
(o) Suidas in Nov, 2 L M. 2. 366. 
An iſle in the Agen fea, 
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as guilty of homicide, and puniſhable by the law of Draco. 
That famous legiſlator of Athens, to inſpire a greater hor - 


ror ſor the guilt of murder, had ordained, that even the 
inanimate things ſhould be deſtroyed; which ſhould: occa- 
ſion the death of a man by their fall. The Thaſians, con- 
formably to this law, decreed; that the ſtatue ſhould be 
thrown-into the ſea, But ſome years after, being afflicted 
with a great famine, and having conſulted the oracle at 
Delphos, they cauſed it e een N and 
rendered new honours to it. T7 4 

_ Syracuſe being raiſed in a maze eat 
people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, de · 
ſirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, and ſinally to 
extirpate tyranny and tyrants out of it, began his march 
with his army. He compelled Icetas to renounce his al - 
liance with the Carthaginians, obliged him to demoliſh his 
forts, and to live as a private perſon in the city of the 
Leontines. Leptinus, tyrant of Apollonia, and oſ ſeve · 
ral other cities and fortreſſes, ſeeing himſelf in danger of 
being taken by force ſurrendered himſelf. Timoleon ſpa- 
red his life, and ſent him to Corinth. For he thought 
nothing more great and honourable, than to let all Greete 
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| verament, and to inſtitute ſuch- laws as ſhould be- moſt 


important and neceffary, in conjunction with Cephalus and 
Dionyfius, two legiſlators ſent to him by the Corinthians: 
for he had not the weakneſs to defire unlimited power, and 
fole-adminiſtration. But on his departure, that the troops 


in his pay might get ſomething for themſelves; and to keep 
them in exerciſe at the ſame time, he ſent them, under 


the command of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the 


places ſubject to the Carihaginians. Thoſe troops brought 
over ſeveral cities from the barbarians, lived always in a- 
bundance, made much booty, and returned with conſide- 
rable ſums of money, rr of rr 
n 14a | 
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15 (p) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at Li- 
1 lybaeum, under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, with an army of 
3 feventy thouſand men, two hundred ſhips of war, a thou · 
ſand tranſports laden with machines, armed chariots, 
horſes, ammunition, and proviſions. They propoſed no 
leſs than che entire expulſion of the Greeks out of Sicily, 
Timoleon did not think fit to wait their advancing ; and 
though he could raiſe only ſix or ſeven thouſand men, ſo 
great was the peoples terror, he marched with that ſmall 
body of troops againſt the formidable army of the enemy, 
and obtained a celebrated victory near the river Crimeſus ; 
an account of which may: be found in the hiſtory of the 
Carthaginians (q). Timoleon returned to Syracuſe, a- 

midſt ſhouts of joy and univerſal applauſes. 

He had before eſſected the conqueſt and reduction of 
the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor taken 
from them their tyrannical diſpoſition. They united to- 
gether, and formed a powerful league againſt him. Timo» 
leon immediately took the field, and ſoon put a final end 
to their hopes. He made them all ſuffer the juſt puniſh- 
ment their revolt deferved. Icetas, amongſt others, with 
his ſon, were put to death as tyrants and traitors, His 
wife and daughters having been ſeat to Syracuſe, and pre · 
ſented to the people, were alſo ſentenced to die, and ex- 
ecuted accordingly, - The people, without doubt, deſign - 
ed to avenge Dion, their firft deliverer, by that decree: 
for it was the ſame Icetas who had cauſed Arete, Dion's 
wife, his fiſter 21-49% ge and n 8 to be 
- thrown into the ſea. 

- Virtue is ſeldom or never ike envy. Two PR 
ſummoned Timoleon to anſwer for his conduct before the 
judges; and having aſſigned him a certain day for his ap- 
pearance, demanded ſureties of him. The people ex- 
preſſed great indignation againſt ſuch a proceeding, and 

- would have diſpenſed with ſo great a man's obſerving the 
uſual formalities ; which he ſtrongly oppoſed ; giving for his 
xeaſoo, that all he had-undertaken, had no other princt- 
ple, than that the laws might have their due courſe, He 


(p) Plat. in Timol. p. 249. 253. () Vol. 2. 
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1 vas accuſed of malverſation during his command of the 
of army. Timoleon, without giving himſelf the trouble to 
NY refute. thoſe -calumnies, only replied, -** That he thanked © 
Ns, 
no 
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the gods, who had heard his prayers, and that he ar length 

oy ſaw the Syracuſans enjoy an entire liberty of ſaying every 
ly. thing; a liberty abſolutely unknown to them under the ty- 
rants, but which it was juſt to conſine within due bounds”: 
That great man had given Syracuſe wiſe laus, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had ſo long infeſted 
it, had re-eſtabliſhed peace and ſecurity: univerſally, and 
ſupplied the cities ruined by the war with the means of re» 
inſtating themſelves. After ſuch glorious actions, which 
had acquired him an unbounded credit, he quitted his au- 
thority to live in retirement. The Syracuſans had given 
him the beſt houſe in the city in gratitude ſor his great 
ſervices, and another very fine and agreeable ane in the 
country, where he generally reſided with his wife and chil · 
dren, whom he had ſent for from Corinth; ſor he did 
not return thither, and Syracuſe was become his country. 
He had the wiſdom, in reſigning every thing, to abſtract 
bimſelf entirely alſo from envy, which never fails to attend 
exalted ſtations, and pays no reſpect to merit, however 
great and ſubſtantial. He ſhunned the rock, on which the 
greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt of honours and pow - 
er, are often ſhipwrecked ; that is, by engaging to the 
end of their lives in new cares and troubles, of which age 
renders them incapable, and by chuſing rather to ſink un- 
der, than to lay down the weight of them“. 
Timoleon, who knew all the value of a + noble and 
glorious "4" why ated in a diflerent manner. He paſſed 
the reſt of his life as a private perſon, enjoying the grate- 
ful ſatis faction of ſeeing ſo many cities and ſuch a numerous 
people indebted to him for their happineſs and tranquillity. 
But he was always reſpected and confulted as the common 
oracle of Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, inſtitution of 
law, diviſion of land, nor regulation of government, ſeem- 
ed well done, if Timoleon had not ow AN and 
put the laſt hand to it. | 


* Malunt deficere quam deſinere. Quintil, 
t Qtium cum dignitate. Cic. | 
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lis age was tried with a very ſenſible affliction, which 
he ſupported with aſtoniſhing patience; it was the loſs of 
fight. That accident, far from lefſening him in the con- 
ſideration and regard of the people, ſerved only to aug- 

ment them. The Syracufans did not content themſelves 
with paying him frequent viſits ; they conducted all ſtran- 
gers, both in town and country, to ſee their benefactor 
and deliverer, When they had any important affair to 
deliberate upon in the aſſembly of the people, they called 
him in to their aſſiſtance, who came thither in a chariot 
drawn by two horſes, which croſſed the public place to the 
theatre; and in that manner he was introduced into the aſſem · 
bly amidſt the ſhoats and acclamations of joy of the whole 
people. After he had given his opinion, which was always 
religiouſly obſerved, his domeſtics re · conducted him croſs 
the theatre, followed by all the citizens beyond the gates 

with continual ſhouts of joy and clapping of hands. 

He had ſtill greater honours paid to him after his death, 
Nothing was wanting that could add to the magnificence 
of the — which followed his bier, of which the 
tears that were ſhed, and the bleſſings uttered by every 
body in honour of his memory, were the nobleſt ornament, 
Thoſe tears were neither the effect of cuſtom, and the for- 
mality of mourning, nor exacted by public decree, but 
flowed from a native ſource, ſincere affection, lively gra- 
- titude, and inconſolable forrow. A law was alſo made, 
that annually for the future, upon the day of his death, the 
muſic and gymnic games ſhould be celebrated with horſe- iog de 
races in honour of him. But what was ſtill more honour- WW 4 
able for the memory of that great man, was the decree of WW... ſo h 
the Syracuſan people; that whenever Siaily ſhould be en Med, th 
gaged in a war with foreigners, they ſhould ſend to Co- Necret d 
rinth for a general, - hat an 

I do not know, that hiſtory has any thing more — 
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and accompliſhed than what it fays of Timoleon. I ſpeak * 
not only of his military exploits, and the happy ſucceſs of p 
all his undertakings. - Plutarch obſerves a charaReriſtic in cum 
them, which diſtinguiſhes Timoleon from all the great “n 
men of his times, and makes uſe, upon that occaſion, of 22 
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which Bi very remarkable compariſon. There is, ſays be, in 
oſs of painting and poetry, pieces which are excellent in them- 
con- ſelres, and which, at the firſt view, may be known to be 
aug - Bl the works of a maſter ; but ſome of them denote their ha- 
ſelves Bi ring coſt abundance of pains and application; whereas in 
ſtran- ¶ others an eaſy and native grace is ſeen, which adds ex- 
ceedingly to their value, and amongſt the latter he places 
the poems of Homer, There is ſomething of this ſort oc - 
curs, when we compare the great actions of Epaminondas 
and Ageſilaus with thoſe of Timoleon, In the former we 
find them executed with force and innumerable difficulties ; 
but in the latter there is an eaſineſs and facility, which 
i(tingaiſh them as the work, not of fortune, but of vir- 
tue, which fortune ſeems to have taken pleaſure in ſecond- 
ing. It is Plutarch who ſtill ſpeaks, 

But not to mention his military actions; what I CM 
oſt in Timoleon, is his warm and diſintereſted paſſion for 
he public good, and his reſerving only for himſelf the 
pleaſure of ſeeing others happy by his ſervices ; his ex- 
reme remoteneſs from ambition and havughtinefs ; his ho- 
zourable retirement into the country; his modeſty, mode · 
ation, and indifference for the honours paid him; and, 
yhat is ſtill more uncommon, his averſion for all fattery, $ 
nd even juſt praiſes. When * ſomebody extolled in his 
preſence his wiſdom, valour, and glory, in having expelled 
he tyrants, he made no anſwer, but that he thought him- 
elf obliged to expreſs his gratitude to the gods, who, ha- 
ing decreed to reſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, had 
ouchſafed to make choice of him in preference to all others 
or ſo honourable a miniſtration : for he was fully perſua- 
led, that all human events are guided and diſpoſed by the 
cret decrees of divine providence, What a treaſure, 
hat an happineſs for a ſtate, is ſuch a miniſter ! 
re great I For the better underſtanding his value, we have only 

1 ſpeak Bi: compare the condition of Syracuſe under Timoleon, with 


teriſtic in cum ſuas landes audiret prædieari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam 
in ea re maximas diis gratias agere et habere, quod, cum Siciliam 
creare conſtituiſſent, - tum ſe potiſſimum ducem eſſe voluiſſent. 
Lihil enim rerum humanarum line deorum numine agi putabat. Cor. 
ep. in Timol, c. 4. 
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ies ſtate under the tuo Diopyſios's: It is the ſame city, 
inhabitants, and people; but how different is it under the 
different governments we ſpeak of! The two tyrants had 
no thoughts but of making themſelves feared, and of de- 
preſſing their ſubjects to render them more paſſive. They 
were terrible in eſſect, as they deſired to be, but at the 
ſame time deteſted ita) abhotred ; and had more to fear 
from their ſubjects, than their ſubjects from them. Ti- 
moleon, on the contrary, who lobked upon himſelf as the 
father of the 'Syracuſan people, and who had no thoughts 
but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined pleaſure 
of being beloved and revered as a parent by his children: 
and he was remembered amongſt them with bleſhngs, be- 
cauſe they could not reflect upon the peace and felicity 
they enjoyed,- without calling to mind- at the fame time 
the wiſe legiſlator, to whom they w were a for thoſe 
in Tp | 
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, be- HIS book contains principally he ter fins 
elicity very illuſtrious generals of the Thebaos, Epani- 
e time voadas and Pelopidas, the deaths of Ageſilaus Kiog * 
* thoſe Sparta, and of Artaxerxes Mpemoti King of Pera. 
5er. I. State of Greece ſrom the treaty of dntaleides. 
The Lacedaemonians declare war ugs the city of - 
Olynthus, They ſeize by fraud and violence 2 the 
citadel of Thebes. _ Obynthuz furrenders ; 0 
8 enn n | 
0 O X ſÞ withdraw their POE nn by 4 


came. free and independent, The Lacedaemonians, who. 
cre the agtþors and mmer of this treaty, ſaw. their 
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10 he. The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Ageſilau, 1 
10 Iu of quite different characters, and as oppoſite in their calle 
ill, opinions upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. The firſt, who Pup 
i was naturally inclined 10 peace, and a ſtrict obſerver of dtn 
14 Juſtice, was for having. Sparta, already much exclaimed puny 
= | againſt for the treaty. of Antalcides, | ſuffer the Grecian ci * 
14% ties to enjoy their liberties, according to the tenour of that 2 
1 rreaty, and not diſturb their tranquillity through an unjuſt x 
1 | deſire of extending their dominions. The other, on the wn 

WTI contrary, reſtleſs, active and full of great views of ambition C 
160 6 e 3 breathed nothing but War. 2 
(e) At the ſame time, deputies arrived at Sparta fron | 
Acambus and. Apollonia, two very conſiderable cities q tuo d 


Macedonia, in reſpect to Olynthus a city. of Thrace, 
inhabited by Greeks, originally of Chalcis in Enboca. (d 
Athens, after the victories of Salamin and Marathon, ha 
conquered many places on the fide of Thrace, and eva 
in Thrace itfelf. Thoſe cities threw off the yoke, -as ſoon 
as Sparta, at the concluſion. of the Peloponneſian war, hat 
ruined the power of Athens. Olynthus was of this num 
ber. The deputies. of Acanthus and Apollonia repreſented 
2 the general aſſembly of the allies, that Olynthus, ſity: 
ate in their neighbourhood, daily improved in ſtrepgth if 
an extraordinary manner; that it perpetually extendedin 
dominions by new conqueſts ; that it obliged all the © 
round about to ſubmit. to it, and to enter into its meaſ 
ures; and was upon the point of concluding an alliance vii 
the Athenians and Thebans. The affair being taken int 
cCe.-sſideratiom, it was unanimouſy reſolved; that it was f 
&ffiry to declare war againſt the Olynchians. It was agreed 
chat the allied cities ſhould furniſh ten thouſand troc 
with liberty, do ſuch as deſired it, to ſubllitute money, a 
x bo rate of three oboli (e) a dayfor each foot · ſoldier, at 
r times as much for the horſe, The Lacedaemonian 
o loſe no time, made their troops march directly, ut 
0 command of Eudamidas, who prevailed with the B 
PC Wat hour ge ah =o Yo, * dars the les 
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ing of thoſe which were to follow, and join him ſoon aner, 
When he arrived in that part of Macedoniay hich is a 19 
called Thrace, he garriſoned ſuch places as applied to 
for that purpoſe, ſcized upon Potidaea, a city in alli 
with the Olynthians, which ſurrendered” without — 
any deſence; and began the war again Olynthus, thoug 
ſlowly, as it was neceſſary for a general to ad I 
troops were all aſſembled. | 
(t) Phacbidas began his march ſoon after, and being 
arrived near Thebes, incamped without the walls bear | 
Gymnaſium, or public place of exerciſe,” Iſmenius ad | 
| Leontides, both Polemarchs, that is, generals of the 
and ſupreme magiltrates of Thebes, were at the hea 
tuo different faQtions. The firſt, who had engaged debe 
pidas in his party, was no friend to the Lacedaethooians, 
nor they to him; becauſe he publickly declared ſur popu- 
lar government and hberty. The other, on the contrary, 
favoured an oligarchy, auch was ſupported by the Lacedae- 
monians with their whole intereſt. ©I am obliged to enter 
into this detail, becauſe the event I am going to relate, and 
which was a conſequence of it, occaſions the- important 
war between the Thebans and the 
This being the ſtate of affairs at Thebes, Lepmides ap- 


ll plied 'to Phaebidas, and propoſed to him to ſeize the eita- # 


del, called Cadmaea, to expel the adherents of Iſmeniue, 
ind to give the Lacedaemonians poſſeſſion of it. He repre- 
ented to him, that nothing could be more glorious for Him, 
an to make himſelf maſter of Thebes, whillt his brother 
as endeavouring to reduce Olynthus; that he would there- 
by facilitate the ſucceſs of his brother's enterpriſe 3* anc 
that the Thebans, who had protiibited their"eitizens by 
effee to bear arms againſt the Olynthians, would not fai , 
bpon his making himſelf maſter of the citadel, to ſupply him 
ith whatever number of horſe and foot he ſhould thiok 
proper for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 
Phaebidas, ho had much ambition and little conduct. 
ad who had no other view than ro fignaliſe himſelf by ſome 


(f) A. M. 3622. Ant. J. C. 383. Rr. 56388 Plut· 
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rap himſclFto be ealily perfuaded. Whilſt the The. 
| bangs, entirely ſecure under the treaty of peace lately con- 
cduded by the Grecian ſtates, celebrated the feaſts of Ceres, 
| and expected nothing leſs than ſuch an act of hollility, 
Phacbidas, conducted by Leontides, took poſſeſion of the 
citadel, * "The ſenate was then fitting. Leontides went to 
them, and declared, that there was nothing to be feared 
from the Lacedaemonians, who had entered the citade]; 
thar they were only the enemies of thoſe who were for 
fiſtorbiog the public tranquillity ; that as for himſelf, by 
we power his office of polemarch gave him of confining 
whoever caballed againſt the ſlate, he ſhould put Iſmenius 
into a Hoe of ſecurity, wh faRtioully endeayoured to 
break the peace. He was Teized accordingly, and carried 
to the citadel. The party of Iſmenius ſeeing their chief ; 
dner, and apprehending the violence for them: 
ves, quitted the city with pitation, and retired to 
Athens, tothe number of four hundred and upwards, They 
were ſoon after baniſhed by a public decree. Pelopida 
was of the number: but Epaminondas remained at Thebe: 
uamoleſted ; being dilregarded as a man entirely devoted 
to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, who did not intermeddle is 
affairs of ſtate ; and alſo from his poverty, which left no 
room to fear any thing from him. A new Polemarch was 
nominated in the room of Ifimenius, and Leontines went 


© The news of Phacbidas's enterpriſe; who it a time of 
general peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel by force, 
upon which he had no claim or right, had occaſioned great 
- murmurings and complaints. Such eſpecially as oppoſed 
Ageſilaus, who was ſuſpected of haviog ſhared in the ſcheme, 
demanded by whoſe orders Phacbidas had committed fo 
ſtrange a breach of public faith. Ageſilaus, who well knev 
that thoſe warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no 
difficulty of juſtifying Phaebidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world, That the action ought to be con- 
fidered in itſelf, in order to underſtand whether it were 
uſeful or not; that whatever was expedicat for Sparta; be 
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ences, ll vs not only permunted- bat gomamanded. to, ach, een fl. 
The. owa authority, and without waiting the ardets of any boy 
y con- dy. -trange principles to be adyanced by a perſon, "who 
Ceres, upon other occaſions had maintaitied, ,T hat i uſtice was the 
Qility, ſupreme of virtues, and that without it, 'valour itſelf, 
of F + and every other great quality, wert uſeleſs and unavails 
ing! It is the ſame man that made anſwer, when ſome - 
foared body in his preſence magnibed the King of Perſiz's gran- 
deur, He whom you call the great ling, in what is ha 
greater than me, unlaſi he he more juſt ? A trug nobis 
and admirable maxim, Thar JusTICE MUST 'B& THE 
RULE OF WHATEVER EXCELS AND 38 GREAT! butg - 
maxim chat be had only in his. mouth, and which all his 
ations contradicted ; conformable to the principle of the 
generality of politicians, who imagine, that a ſtateſma 
ought always to have juſtice io his mouth, but never 
an occaſion of violating it, for the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the ſentence, which the auguſt aſ- 
ſembly of Sparta, ſo renowned for the wiſdom af its caun- 
ſels and the equity of its decrees, is about to pronounce. 
The affair being maturely conſidered, the whole diſcuſſed 
at large, and the manner of it ſet in ita full light; the aſ- 
ſembly reſolved, that Phaebidas ſhould be deprived of his 
command, and fined. an hundred thouland drachma's (g) 
but that they ſhould continue to hold the citadel, and keep 
a good garriſon in it, Whiat a ſtrange contradition was this, 
ſays Polybius (h), what a diſregard of all juſticeand reaſon! 
o puniſh the criminal, and approve the crime; and not only 


ime o | 
| Fores o approve the crime tacitly, and without having any ſhare in EY 
d great” but to ratify it by the public authority, and continue it in 
oppoſet & te of the Fae Rs ein aries Bom Bf a 


but this was not all; commiſſioners appointed by all the 


ied ities in alliance with Sparta, were diſpatched to the citadel 
11 kes Thebes to try Imenius, upon whom they paſſed ſen- 
nade no -2<© of death, which was immediately executed. Such 


lagrant injuſtice feldom remains unpuniſhed. To act in | 

uch à manner, ſays Polybius again, is neither for one's 

ountry's intereſt; nor one s wm. 
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ii) Telutias, Agcilans's brother, had been ſubſtituted 
in the place of Phaebidas to command the reſt of the xroops 
ol the Wes deſigned againſt Olyptbus ; whither he march. 
ed with all expedition. The city was ſtrong, andfurniſhed 
with every thing neceffaryto a defence. Several ſal- 
; lies were made with good f i one of which Teluti- 

© was killed. The next” year Nag Ageſipolis had the 

8 The campaign paſſed in ei rmiſf - 
without any thing deciſive. Ageſipolis died ſoon after 
of a diſeaſe, and was ſucceeded by bis brother Cleombro- 

8 be who reigned nine years. About that time began 

the hundredth Olympiad. Spurs "wade freſh efforts to 

terminate the war with the O FHolybius their ge · 
 neraf preſſed the fiege'with vigor.” "The place being in want 
| bf provificts,” was at laſt obliged to ſurrender, and wa 
| F 
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EOS 1 5 was ſubected to them c 
ther byforceoralhance: — poſſeſſion of Thebes, 
2 molt powerful ay,” and with chat, of all Bocoti 
S They vag found means de humble ages, 1 
in dependence. Corinth was entirely at their 
and obeyed wer orders/imevery thing, The Athenan 
2 abandoded by their allies, „ elbe TY Wake # 
 Nrength, were in riocondition d make head againft t 
I any city or peopte in their alliance attempted to abſtral 
themſelves from their power, an immediate puniſhment it 
duced them to their former obedience, and terrified all 
* from en ee "Thus, maſters 
i Kenoph | 1. v. p. _— Diod, I. xv. p 3.42, 34) 
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ſea and land, all trembled before them; and the 

midable princes, as the King of Perſia, 9 9 
vicily, eee eee 

A proſperity: founded in injuſtice. be of no lan dit 
ration, The greateſt blows that eher were given the Spar- 
tan power, came from the quarter-where they had acted 
the higheſt injuries, and from whence they, did not ſeem 
to have any thing to fear, hat is to ſay, from Thebes. 
Two illuſtrious citizens of that ſtate will make a glorious 
appearance upon the theatre of Greece, * 
ſon deſerve our notice iv this place. 

(a] Thelc are Pelopidas and Epaminondas; : bath de- 
ſcended from the noblett families of Thebes, - Pelopidas, 
nurtured in the greateſt affluence, and while young, | lole 
heir of a very rich-flouriſhing family, employed his wealth, = 
from the Grit poſſeſſow of it, in the relief of ſuch as bad 
occaſion ſor it, and merited his ſavour; ſhewing, in that 
wiſe uſe of his riches, that he was really their maſter, and 
not their flave. For, according to Ariſtotle remark re- 
ee e . * moſt men either make nouſe at all of 
their fortunes out of -avarice, or abuſe them in bad or 
trifling expences, . / As for - poverty was all 
his inheritapce, inwhich/his hondur, and one might almoſt 
ſay his joy and delight, conſiſted. He was born of poor 
parents, and conſequently familiarized from his infancy with 
poverty, which he made more grateful and eaſy to him by 
his taſte for philoſophy. Pelopidas, who ſupported a great 
number of citizens, never being able to prevail on him 0 
accept his offers, and to make uſe of his fortune, reſolved 
do ſhare in the poverty of his friend, by making him his 
example, and became the model, as well a> admiration of 
the whole city, reg . 
frugality of his cable. 

rr | 
thoſe of the head and heart made him a moſt ample amends. 
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poſſeſſing, in a ſupreme degree, the ſcience of war, equally 
valiant and wiſe, eaſy and complaiſant in the commerce of 
the world, ſuffering, with incredible patience, the people's, 
and even his friends ill treatment, uniting, with the ardor 
for military exerciſes, a wonderful taſte for ſtudy and the 
ſciences, piquing himſelf eſpecially ſo much upon truth and 
ſiacerity, that he made a ſcruple of telling a lie even ĩn jeſt, 
or for diverſiov.. Adeo veritatis diligens, 1 ne * 
* mentirelur,, 
(o) They were both equally jnclined to above. But 
Pllojidas was beſt pleaſed with the exerciſes of the body, 
and Epaminondas with the cultigation of the mind. For 
Which teaſon, they employed their leiſure, the one in the 
laeſtra and the chace, the other in converſation and the 
Rudy of philoſopby. 
But what perſons of ſcale and judgment muſt principal 
1 admire in them, and which is rarely found in their high 
rank, is the perfect union and friendſhip that always ſub- 
fiſted between them, during the whole time they were em- 
ployed togetber in the adminiſtration of the public affairs, 
Whether in war or peace. If we examine the government 
olf Ariſtides: and Themiſtocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, 
of Nicias and Alcibiades, we ſhall find them full of trouble, 
diſſenßon, and debate. The two friends we ſpeak of held 
the firſt offices iv the ſtate; all great affairs paſſed through 
their hands; every thing was confided to their care and 
authority, In ſoch delicate conjunctures, what occaſions of 
: pique: and jealouſy generally ariſe ?- But neither differcoce 
"of ſentiment, diverſity of intereſt, nor the leaſt emotion of 
' envy ever altered their union and good underſtanding. The 
reaſon of which was, their being founded-upon an unalte- 
_ Table principle, that is, upon virtue; which in all their 
actions, ſays Plutatch, occaſioned their having neither glo- 
ry nor riches, fatal ſources of ſtriſe and diviſion, in view, 
. bur ſolely the public good; and made them deſire, not the 
advancement, or honour. of their on ſamilies, but to ren- 
der their country more powerful and flouriſhing. Such are 
the two FF 
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pearance, and to give a new fice to the affairs 8 
by the great events in which they bave a' pri 

(p) Leontides, being 55 bt is \ ah Cs 
to Athens, where they had been well received ep ar 
ple, and were in great tfteent with "all people of 
and honour, fent thither certain unknown 
ſinate the 1 — confiderable of them. 


„ aa 


* 


Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or > gh the oa 


and with orders to expel theti' their 'ciry, a3 they were 


declared common enemies by all the allies, © The buma- 
tity and virtue peculfar and natural to the Athenians, m 


tom fesch fo 8 with horror. "_ 
nee ror 1 
tirude ty the Thebiths for a ptevidus obligationofthe 
nature. For the Tbebans had contribated molt we dhe re- 
eſtabliſhment of the popular government at Athens, ha- 


ring declared in their favour by a public decree, eomrary 
to the prohibition of Sparta; und it 'was from Thebey 


Thraſybulal ler out 10 deer abend ron the ne of 


the Thirty. 


Pelopidag, though Har aa ery john; ext ty | 


the exiles one after another, of whom Melon was the molt 


conſiderable. He repreſented to them, . That it was. 175 


unworthy of honeſt men to content themſelves with hav< 
ing fred their own lives, and to look with indifference 
upon their country, inſlaved and miſerable * That m_ 
ever good-will rhe people of Athens might expreſs for 
them, it was not fit that they ſhould ſuffer their fate to 
depend upon the decrees of à people, which their natargl 


inconftancy, and the malignity of orators that turned them 


any way at will, might foon alter; That it was neceſſary 
to hazard every thing after the example of Thraſybulas, 
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and to ſet before them his intrepid valour, and 
fortitude as a model: That as be ſet out from Thebes to 
ſuppreſs and deſtroy the tyrants of Athens, ſo they might 
go from Athens to reſtore Thebes its antient liberty. 

This diſcourſe made all the impreſhon upon the exiles 
ent be expeRed,” They ſent privately to inform 
their friends at Fhebex of their refolution, who extremely 
approved... their, Charon, one of the principal 
1 erſons of che ciry, fered to receive the conſpirators into 
is bouſe. ” Philidas found means to get himſelf made ſe- 
cretaryto Archias and Philip, who were then polemarchs, 
or ſupreme magiſtrates of the city, As for 
be. had for ſome. time diligently endeavoured to inſpire the 
younger. Thebans, by diſcourſe, with a paſſionate defire to 
throw off the Spartan yoke. (q), He was ignorant of no- 
thiog that had been projected; bat he believed, that he 
ought. nat to have any ſhare in it; becauſe, a be fai 
be ee 
bis country; foreſecing that his friends would not keep 
vithin the due bounds of the enterpriſe, however lawfulin 
itſelf, and that the tyravts would not periſh alone ; and, 
convinced beſides, that a citizen, who ſhould not appear to 
have taken either party, would have it in his power to in- 
: ſloence the people with better effect. 

The day for the execution of the project being fixed, 
the exiles thought proper, that Pherenicius, with all the 
conſpirators, ſhould ſtop at Thriafum, a little town not far 
from Thebes, and that a ſmall number of the youngeſt of 
them ſhould venture into the city. Twelve perſons of the 
belt families of Thebes, all united by a ſtrict and faithful 
friendſhip with each other, though competitors for gloty 
and honour, offered thetuſelves for this bold enterpriſe, 
Pelopidas was of this number. After having embraced their 
companions, and diſpatched a meſſci enger to Charon to give 
him notice of their coming, they ſer out, dreſſed in mean 
habits, carrying hounds with them, and poles in their 
hands fer pijching us wet; r gag 
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way might have no ſuſpicion of them, -and take them only 


2 hunters that had wandered after their game, 


Their meſſenger being arrived at Thebes, and havi 
informed Charon that they were ſet out, the approach o 
danger did not alter their age and as he wa 
neither couragg nor honour, he prepared his dove * 
their reception, - 
| One of the conſpirators, who was 50 bed hes, loved 
his country, and would have ſerved the Exiles: with all 
power; but had neither the reſolution nor conſtancy neceſ 
ſary for ſuch an enterpriſe, and could think of nothing bat 
difficulties and obſtacles, that preſented themſelves in crouds 
to his imagination. Much diſordered with the proſpect . of 
danger, this perſon retired into his houſe, without fayiog 
any thing, and diſpatched one of his friends to Melon and 
Pelopidas, to defire them to defer their enterpriſe, and 
return to Athens till a more favourable opportunity. H ap- 
pily chat friend not finding his horſe's bridle, and 
a.great deal of time in l with his why was * 
vented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, diſguiſed like 
and having ſeparated from each other, "entered-the cityat 
different gates, towards the cloſe of day. It was | 
early in the winter; the north wind blew, and the ſnow 
fell; which contributed to conceal them, every body keep- 
ing within doors upon account of the cold 2 * belides 
which, it gave them an oppo of covering their faces. 
$ome, who were in the ſecret, ived and conducted | 
them to Charon's houſe ; where, of exiles and others, their 
vhole number amounted to forty- eight. +4 * 
Philidas, ſeeretary to the * Boeotarchs, who was in the 
plot, had, fome time before, invited Arebias and his com- 
panions to ſupper, promiſing Them an exquiſite repaſt, and 
the company of ſome of the fineſt women in the city. The 
gueſts being met at the appointed time, they fat down to 
able, They had A nero 
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report began, that the exiles were in the city. Philidas, 
without ſhewing any concern, did his utmoſt to change 
| the diſcourſe, Arthias boweyer ſent one of his officers to 
Charon, with orders to cbme to him immediately, It was 
now too late; | and. Pelopjdas and the conſpirators were 
preparing to Tet out, and had put on their armour and 
_ ſwords, when, on a ſudden, they beard a knocking at the 
door. Some body wept to it; and being told by the offi- 
cer, that he was come from the magiſtrates, with orders 
for Charon to attend them immediately; be ran to bim 
balf out of his wits, to acquaint bim with that terrible 
meſſage. They all concluded, that the conſpiracy was diſ- 
232 and believed themſelves loſt, before it would be 
"Ges ble to execute any thing worthy their cauſe and valour. 
ever, they were all of opinion, that Charon ſhould 
obey; the order, and preſeot himſelf with an air of aſſur · 
nen, and uncopſcious 

of offence.”- . 
Charon was en courage e which peop 
threatened only bimſelf; but at that time, terrified for bis houſe 
friends, and apprehending alſo, "that he ſbould be ſuſpe&cd to his 
of ſome. treachery, if ſo many brave citizens, whom he 
had received into his houſe, ſhould be deſtrayed,. he went 
do his wife s apartment, and ferched his only Ton, of fife 
teen years old at moſt, who, in beauty and ſtrength, excel - 
P any tre and put him into the hands 
of Pelopidaz ; ſaying at the ſame time, If you diſcover 

that I have betrayed you, and have been guilty of treach · 
ery upon this occaſion, revenge yourſelf on me in this my 
only ſon, hem, as dear as he is to we, Labandgn to you, 
and let him A e her? 
ee —% 1 Eh _ 

- Theſe . eee 4 91 But 
what gave them the moſt ſenſible pain, was, bis imagining 
there was any one amongſt tbem ſo. mean and ungrateful to 
form to himſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in regard to him. They 
conjured him ynanimopſly not to leave his ſon with them, 
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and country might not want an avenger, if he ſhould be 
ſo fortunate as to eſcape the tyrants. No, replied the 
father; he ſhall-ſtay with you, and ſhare your fate. 1f 
he muſt periſh, what nobler end can he make, than with 
his father and beſt friends? For you, my fon, exert your- 
ſelf beyond your years, and ſhew a courage wortby of you 
and of me; Lou ſee here the moſt excellent of the agg | 
Make, under ſuch maſters, :a' noble eſſay of glory, and 
learn to fight, or, if it mult be ſo, to die like them, for 
liberty. - For the reſt, I am not without hopes; for I be- 
lie ve that the juſtice of our cauſe will draw down the fa- 
your and protection of the gods upon us.” He concluded 
with a prayer for them; , an IN the conſpi- 
rators, went out. 

He took pains on | his way to recover himſelf; and to 
compoſe his looks and voice that he might not appear under 
any concern. When he came to the door of the houſe 
where the feaſt was kept, Archias and Philadas came out 
o him, and aſſced the meaning of a report, that diſaffected 
people were arrived in the city, and were concealed in ſome 
houſe ? he ſeemed aſtoniſhed, and finding by their anſwers 
o his queſtions, that they had no preciſe information of 
any thing; he aſſumed a bolder tone and ſaid, It is vety 
ikely the report you ſpeak of is only a falſe alarm intend< 
d to interrupt your mirth : however, as it ought-not to 
de neglected, I'll go immediately and make the ſtricteſt - 
dquiry poſſible into it. Philidas praiſed his prudence and 
real; and carrying Archias back into the company, he 
plunged him again in the debauch, and continued the ens 
ertainment, by keeping the gueſts in Frm expectati · 
dn of the women he bad promifed them. 

Charon, on his return home found his Friends all pre · 
ared not to conquer or to fave their lives, but to die glo- 
louſly, and to ſell themſelves as dear as they could. The 
renity and joy of his looks explained before-hand,-- that 
ey had nothing to fear. He repeated all that had paſſed; 
fter which they had no thoughts but of the inſtant executi- 
n of a deſign, to which the leaſt * might NO 


thouſand obſtacles. 
Vor. V. N v 5 


* 
* 
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+ ns wm very inſtant happened a ſecond. * 
far more violent than the firſt, | and which ſcemed as if it 

could not poſſibly fail of making the enterpriſe miſcarry, a it © 
courier from Athens arrived in great haſte with a packet, bro. 
which contained a circumſtantial account of the whole 
_ conſpiracy, as was afterwards diſcavered. That courier e 
was brought firſt to Archias, who was far gone in wine, 
and breathed nothing but pleaſure and the bottle. In giv til ore 
ing him his diſpatches, he ſaid, My Lord, the perſon 
who writes you theſe letters, conjures you to read then Tf 
immediately, being ſerious affairs.” Archias replied laughs boos 
Ing, * Serious affairs to-morrow ; which words were af- * 
_ terwards uſed by the Greeks as a proverb; and taking the * 
letters, he put them under 1 his eee andcommued che FW 
converſation' and debauch. * 
The conſpirators were at that lime in the lien, dis * 
5 vided into two parties; the one with Pelopidas at their 
head, marched agaioſt Leontides, who was not at the feaſt; 
the other againſt Archias, under the command of Charon, 
Theſe had put on women's habits over theirarmour, and 
_ crowned themſelves with pine and popular wreaths, which 
entirely covered their faces. When they came to the doc 
of the apartment where the feaſt was kept, the gueſts 
made a great noiſe, and ſet up loud ſhouts of Joy. But 
they were told, that the women would not come in, til 
the ſervants were all diſmiſſed ; which was done immedi 
ately. They were ſent to neighbouring houſes, when 
there was no want of wine for their entertainment. The 
conſpitators, by this ſtratagem, having made themſelve 
maſters of the field of battle, ente red ſword in hand; and 
ſhe wing themſelves in their true colours, put all the gueſh — 
to the ſwbrd; and with them the magiſtrates, who were 
Full: of wine, and in no condition to defend themſelves, 
Pelopidas met with more refiſtance. Leontides, who vs 
aſleep in bed, awaked with the noiſe that was made, 
and riſing immediately, armed himſelf with his ſword, and 
Jaid ſome efabScohpiriers at his fects; Ha was, at lil 

Killed himſelf. Nas! 
Don tic @vpioy, 191, 7 . he. 
+ The Greeks cat lying on beds, 
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'M | | This grand affair being executed in this nanner, with 
an. & much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were immediately 
diſpatched ro Thriaſium. The doors of the priſons were 
— 4 BY broke open, and five hundred priſoners let out. The The- 
© Bi bans were called upon to reſume their liberty, and arms 
were given to all they met. The ſpoils affixed to the por» 
ticos wete taken down, and the armourers and cutlers 


E ſhops broke open for that purpoſe. Epaminondas and 


= Gorgidas came in arms to join them, with ſame old per- 
* ſons of great eſtimation, whom they had got together. 


lub. The whole city was in great terror and confuſion; the 

. houſes all illuminated with torches, and the ſtreets throsg- 
ere u'. d with the multitude. paſſing to and fro. The people, in 
ing ts a conſternation. at what had happened, and for want of 
ed the f c ficient, information, | waited impatientiy for the day to 
know their deſtiny, The Lacedaemonian captains; were 
. WH therefore thought guilty of a very great error, in not fal- 
: Ty liog upon them during their diſorder; for the garriſon con- 
Steaug filted of fifteen hundred men, belides three thouſand: who 
baron. had taken refuge in the citadel. Alarmed by the eries 


wbich e tumult of the multitude running backwards and fore- 


be Con Yards, they lay (till, and contented themſelves with guard- 
: FY ing the citadel, after having ſent couriers to Sparta with 
4 ue deus of what had happened, and to demand an imme- 
* Pe diate reinforcement. -... 


The next day at ſun-riſe, the exiles arrived, with their 


_ rounded with all their ſacnficers, carrying in their hands 
d; by” he ſacred bandages and fillets, and exhorting the citizens 
g o aſſiſt their country, and to join with theip gods. At 
— fight, the whole aſſembly roſe up with loud acclama · 

* * s and clapping of hands, and received the ors 


« bene factors and deliverers. The ſame day, Pe- 

opidas, Melon, and Charon, were elected Boeotarcs. 
Soon after the exiles arrived five thouſand foot, and fea 

hundred horſe, ſent by the Athenians to Pelopidas under 


they heard, the illuminations they ſaw i in the houſes, ank 


arms, and the people were ſummoned to aſſemble. Epa- 
minondas and Gorgidas conducted Pelopidas thither, ſur- 


n, * troops, with others 
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- terprize ſolely by their valour, had each of them the good 
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which joined them from all the cities of Boeotia * 
ed an army of twelve thouſand foot, and as many horſe; 
and without loſs of time, beſieged the citadel, that it might 
be taken before relief could come from Sparta. 

The beſieged made a vigorous defence, in hopes of a 
_ ſpeedy ſuccour, and ſeemed refolved rather to die than 
furrender the place ; ; at leaſt, the Lacedaemonians were of 
that opinon : but they were not the greateſt number of 
the garriſon, - When proviſions began to fall ſhort, and 
famine to preſs them, the reſt of the troops obliged the 
Spartans to ſurrender. The garriſon had their lives grant · 
ed them, and were permitted to retire © whither they 
thought fit. They were ſcarce marched out, when the 
aid arrived. The Lacedaemonians found cleombrotus at 
Megara, at the head of a powerful army, which, with 2 
little more expedition, might have ſaved the citadel. But 
this was not the firſt time the natural ſlowneſs of the La- 
cedaemonians had occaſioned the miſcarriage of their en- 
terprizes. The three commanders who had capitulated, 
were tried. Two of them were puniſhed with death; and 
the third had ſo great a ſine laid upon him, that, not be- 
ing able to pay it, he baniſhed himſelf from Peloponneſus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, the 
moſt memorable chat ever was executed by ſurpriſe and 
ſtratagem. Plutarch with reaſon compares it to chat of 
Thraſybulus. Both exiles, deſtitute in themſelves of all re- 
ſource, and reduced to implore a foreign ſupport, from 
the bold defign of attacking a formidable power with an 
| handful of men; and overcoming all obſtacles to their en- 


fortune to deliver their country, and to change the face of 
its affairg entirely, For the Athenians were indebted to 
Thraſybulus for that ſudden and happy change, which, 

freeing them from the oppreſſion they groaned under, not 
only reſtored their liberty, but with it their antient ſplen- 
dor, and put them into a condition to humble, and make 
Sparta tremble in their turn. We ſhall ſee in like man- 
ner, that the war which * the pride of Sparta, ant 
deprived it of the empire by ſea and land, was * of 
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mpoſ- his ſingle night, in which Pelopidas, without taking either 
,orſe ; Bll citadel or fortreſs, and entering, only one of twelve into a 
might private houſe,unlooſed*and-broke the chains impoſed by the 

Lacedaemonians on all the other ſtates of Greece, though 


s of Ait appeared impracticable ever to „. 


ere of i sscr. LIT. Sphodrias the Lacedaemonian forms a lesen 
zer of againſt the Piraeus without ſucceſti. The Athenians 
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t, and declare for the Thebans, Skirmiſhes. n the lat- | | 
ed the ter and the Lacedaemonians, | "0 
grant- 0 OT Lacedaemoniane,. after g ory y they pre- | 0 
they tended to have received by the enterprize of a 


pidas, did not continue quiet, but applied themſelves 


otus at WW in _— to their revenge. Ageſilaus, rightly judging an . 
with 2 expedition of that kind, of which the end was to ſupport 1 
1. But tyrants, would not reflect much honour upon him, left it 1 
he La · ¶ to Cleombrotus, who had lately ſucceeded. King Ageſipo · | 4 
eir en · Wi lis; under pretence that his great age diſpenſed with his 1 
ulated, WW undertaking it. Cleombrotus entered Boeotia with his * 
h; and army. The firſt campaign was not vigorous, and termi- Y 
not be · ¶ nated in committing ſome ravages in the country; after * 
nne ſus. WH which the King retired; and detaching part of his troops to 

oit, the Sphodrias, who commanded at Theſpiae, returned to Sparta. 

iſe and The Athenians, who did not think themſelves in a con- 


that of WW dition to make head againſt the Lacedaemonians, and were 


f all re ¶ afraid of the conſequences, in which their league with the l 
t, from WF Thebans was likely to engage them, repented their having = 
with au entered into it, and renounced it, Thoſe, who perſiſted to > 
heir en: adhere, to the Theban party, were ſome impriſoned, ſome 
he good put to death, others baniſhed, and the rich ſeverely fined. 
| face o The Theban affairs ſeemed almoſt deſperate; adh having 
ebted to any alliance to ſupport them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas 

which, I were then at the head of them, and were ſtudious of fad» 
der, not ing means to imbroil the Athenians with the Lacedaemo- 
nt ſplen · ¶ nians; and this was the ſtratagem they contrived. 


1d make 
de man- 
rea, and 
work of 


(r) A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 359. Xenoph I. v. p . . 

Plut. in Ageſ. p. 609g, 610; Id. in Pelop. p. 484, 288. 
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Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Theſpiae with a 
body of troops, to receive and protect ſuch of the Boeo- 
tians as ſhould revolt againſt Thebes. He had acquited 
ſome reputation amongſt the ſoldiery, and wanted neither 
courage nor ambition; but he was raſh, ſuperficial, full 
of himſelf, and conſequently apt to entertain vain hopes. perſ 

Pelopidas and Gorgidas ſent privately a merchant. of his recti 
oo acquaintance to him, with the offer, as from himſelf, licati 
of a conſiderable ſam of money, and with infinuations (till the f 
more agreeable to him than money, as they flattered his of al 
vanity, ** After having repreſented to him, that one of his cl 
his merit and reputation ought to form ſome great enter- little 
priſe to immortalize his name; he propoſed to him the riding 
ſeizing of the Piraeus by ſarprize, when the Athenians had furpr 
no expectation of ſuch an attempt. He added, that no- tell a 
thing could be more grateful to the Lacedaemonians, than 48 
to ſee themſelves maſters of Athens; and that the The- the 8 
| bans, enraged at the Athenians, whom they confidered as i termi 


| traitors and deſerters, would lend them no aſſiſtance. diatel 
Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying out a 

the — of Phaebidas, who, in his ſenſe, had rendered fon of 
himſelf renowned and illuſtrious by his unjuſt attempt upon i tained 
Thebes, conceived it would be a much more ſhining and i enemi 
glorious exploit,” to ſeize the Piraeus of his own accord, Wi ation 
and deprive the Athenians of their great power at ſea, by feet ta 
an unforeſeen attack by land. He undertook the enter · be pre 
priſe therefore with great joy; which was neither leſs unjuſt i the co 

| nor leſs horrid than that of the Cadmea, but not executed i Which 
with the ſame boldneſs and ſucceſs. For baving ſet out in  Manity 
the night from Theſpiae, with a view of ſurpriſing the Pr which 
'cacus before light, the day-break over took him in the plain I of Ath 
of Thriafium near Eleuſis; and finding himſelf difcovercd, Wi Paratio 
he returned ſhamefully to Theſpiae * ſome booty which taking 
he had taken. Greece 
The Athenians immediately ſent ambaſſadors with their fore en 
complaints to Sparta, Thoſe ambaſſadors found, that the demanc 
Lacedaenionians had not waited their arrival” to accuſe ſ*bcir fl 


"Spine, but had already cited him before the council to 


(s) X 
anſrer for his conduct. He was afraid to obey that fun ö 


d. in Pe 
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mons, having juſt reaſon to apprehend the iſſue of a trial, 
and the reſentment of his country. He had a ſon, 9 
had contracted a ſtrict and tender friendſhip with the ſon 
of Ageſilaus. The latter ſolicited his father ſo earneſtly, 
or rather tormented him with ſuch extreme importunity and 
ſeverance, that he could not refuſe Sphodrias his pro- 
tection, and got him fully abſolved. A geſilaus was alittle de · 
licate, as we have ſeen already, in point of juſtice, when 
the ſervice of his friends was in queſtion. He was beſides, 
of all mankind, the moſt tender and indulgent father to 
his children. It is reported ofhim, that when they were 
little, he would play with them, and divert himſelf with 
riding upon a ſtick amongſt them; and that having been 
furprifed- by a friend in that ach, he deſired him not to 
tell any body of it till he himſelf was a father. * 
(8) The unjuſt ſentence paſſed in favour of Sphodrias by 
the Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athenians, and de- 
termined them to renew their alliance with Thebes imme- 
diately, and to aſſiſt them with all their power. They fitted 
out a fleet, and gave the command of it to Timotheus, 
ſon of the illuſtrious Conon, whoſe reputation he well ſuſ- 
tained by his own valour and exploits. It was he whom his 
enemies, in envy of the glory he had acquired by his great 
actions, painting fleeping with the goddefs fortune at his 
feet taking towns in nets for him (t): But upon this occaſion 
he proved that he was not aſleep. After having ravaged 
the coaſt of Laconia, he attacked the Iſle of Corcyra (u) 
which he took. He treated the inhabitants with great hu- 
manity, and made no alteration in their liberty or laws, 
which very much inclined the neighbouring cities in favour 
of Athens. The Spartans on their fide made powerful pre- 
parations for the war, and were principally intent upon re- 
taking Corcyra, Its happy ſituation between Sicily and 
Greece rendered that iſland very important, They there- 
fore engaged Dionyſius the Tyrant in the expedition, and 
demanded aid of him. In the mean time they diſpatched 
their fleet under Mnaſippus. The Athenians ſent ſixty fail 
(s) Xenoph, I v. p. 584---589.; Plut. in A . 610, 611 
d. in Pelop. p. 1 8e. (t) Plat. in Syl. p. 125 (u) Corfu, 
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againſt * to the relief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at 
ſirſt; but ſoon after, upon his ſeeming to act ſlowly, Iphi- 
crates was ſubſtituted in his place, Mnaſippus having made 
himſelf odious to his troops by his haughtineſs, rigor, and 
avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and loſt his life in 
an engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till after his death, 
when he received advice, that the Syracuſan ſquadron of 
ten galleys approached; which he . ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that not one of them eſcaped. He had demanded, that 
the orator Caliſtratus, and Cabrias, one of the moſt re- 
nowned captains of his time, ſhould. be joined in commiſſion 
with him. Xenophon admires his. wiſdom and greatneſs 
of ſoul upon that account, in being ſatisfied with appearing 
| to have occaſion for counſel, and . to ſhare 
the glory of his victories. with others. 
Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon him the 
command of the troops againſt Thebes. He entered. Boe- 
otia, where he did abundance of damage to the Thebans, 
not without conſiderable loſs on his own fide, The two 
armies. came every day to blows, and were perpetually 
engaged, though not in formal battle, yet in ſſcirmiſnes; 
| which ſerved to inſtruct the Thebans in the trade of war, 
and to inſpire them with valour, boldneſs, and experience, 
It is reported, that the Spartan Antalcides told A geſilaus 
very juſtly upon this head, when he was brought back 
from Boeotia much wounded. My Lord Ageſilaus, you 
have a fine reward for the leſſons you have given the The: 
bans. in the art of war, which, before you taught it them, Wil theniſ; 
they neither would, nor could learn. It was to prevent Wing to 
this, inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of the three laws Wi againft 
which he calls Rhetrae, forbad the Lacedaemonians to ſo ore; 
make war often upon the ſame enemy, leſt they ſhould make {Wand fie 
them too good ſoldiers, by obliging them to the- frequent I far, le 
defence of themſelves. _ _ .. ſelves \ 
Several campaigns. paſſed in this manner without any ¶ Nous ret 
thing deciſive on either ſide, It was prudent in the The · ¶ enemy 
ban generals not to hazard a battle bitherto, and to give This 
their ſoldiers time to enure and imbolden themſelves. Wo a m 


When the occaſion: was fayourable, they let them look We we 
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like genetous hounds, and after having given them a taſte 
of victory, by way of reward, they called them off, con- 
tented with their courage and alacrity. The principal glory 
of their ſucceſs, and: ha aſe conduct was due n 
pidas. 5327 yr enn 4 
The eojujement' at Tegyra, which was a kind of pre- 
lads to the battle of Leuctta, added much to his reputa - 
tion, Having failed in his enterpriſe againſt Orchomenos, 
which had joined the Lacedaemonians, at his return he 
found the enemy poſted to intercept him near Tegyra. 
As ſoon as the Thebans perceived them from the defiles, - 
ſomebody run in all haſte to Pelopidas, and told him, Me 
are fallen into the enemy's hands. Ab replied he, -Why 
ſhould we not. rather' ſay,” that bey are fallen into 
ours! At the ſame time he ordered his cavalry, which 
were his rear · guard, to advance to the front, that they 
might begin the fight. He was aſſured, that his foot, which 
were only three hundred men, and were called the /acred 
battalion, would break through the enemy where-ever 
they charged, though ſuperior'i in number; as they were 
by at leaſt two thirds. *| The aſſault began where the ge- 
nerals of each party were poſted, and was very rude. The 
two generals of the Lacedaemonians, wh6 had charged 
Pelopidas, were preſently killed ; all that were with them 
being either ſlain or diſperſed, The reſt of the Lacedae- 
monian troops were ſo daunted, that they opened a'paſſage 
for the Thebans, who. might have marched on to ſave 
themſelves if they had thought fit : but Pelopidas diſdain- 
ing to make uſe of that opening for his retreat, advanced 
againſt thoſe who were ſtill drawn-up in battle, and made 
ſo great a ſlaughter of them, that they were all diſmayed; 
and fled in diſorder. The Thebans did not purſue them 
far, leſt they ſhould be ſurpriſed. They contented them- 
ſelves with having broken them, and with making a glori- 
dus retreat not inferior to a victory. becauſe e the 
nemy diſperſed and defeate. 
This little encounter, for it can be called no nada; was 

n a manner the ſource of the great actions and events 

e we are about to treat of. It had never happened till 
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then in any war, either againſt the barbarians or Greeks, 
that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated with the ſupe - 
riority of number on their ſide, nor even with equal for- 
ces in battle array. For which reaſoo they were inſuppor - 
tably proud, and their reputation alone kept their enemies 
in awe, ho never durſt ſhew themſelves in the field before 
them, unlefs ſuperior in number. They now loſt that glory, 
and the Thebans in their turn became the terror and dread 
even of thoſe: who had rendered themſe lves ſo univerſally 
formidable. - 
(x) The enterprize of Artaxerxes/Mnemon, againſt E- 
gypt, a and the death of Evagoras King of Cyprus, ſhould 
naturally come in here. But I ſhall defer thoſe articles, to 
nnn * 


Sz or. IV. New troubles in Greece. The re 
declare war: againſt Thebes. They are defeated and put 
ts flight inthe battle of Leuttra: Epaminondas ra- 
.. vages Laconia, and marches, to the gates of Sparta. 


| 00 8 Perſians were engaged in the Egyptian 
war, great troubles aroſe in Greece. In that in- 


terval the Thebans,, having taken Plataca; (2) and after- 
wards. Theſpiae, entirely demoliſhed thoſe-cities and ex- 
pelled the inhabitants. The Plataeans retired to Athens 
with their wives and children, where they were received 
with the utmoſt favour, A into the number d 

the citizens. 
(a) Artaxerxes being and of the ſtate of the Gre 
cian affairs, ſent a new embaſſy thither to perſuade the ſe- 
veral cities and republics at war to lay down their arms, 
and accommodate their differences upon the plan of the 
treaty of Antalcides. By that peace, as has been obſerved 
in its place, it was concluded: that all the cities of Greece 
ſhould enjoy their liberty, and be governed by their own 
laws. In virtue of this article, the Lacedaemonians preſſel Wl 
the Thebans to reſtore their liberty to all the cities of Boc- equal 


(K) A. M. 3637. A. M. 3630. (y) Diod. I. xv. p.-36r, 36 
(z) Plataea, a city of Boeotia; Thefpite of Athaia, al M. 3633. 


Ant. J. C. 371. Xenoph, Hiſt, Graec, I. vi. p. $99: a0. Div 
Dl 3635, 366, 
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lia, to rebuild Plataca and Theſpiae which" they had de- 
pe- moliſhed, and to reſtore them with their dependencies to 
for- their antient inhabitants. The Thebans on their fide in- 


por- ſited-alſo, that the Lacedaemonians ſhould give liberty to 
i all thoſe of Laconia, and that the city of Meſſene ſhould be 
reſtored to its antient poſſeſſors. This was hat equity 
required; but the Lacedaemonians believing themſelves 
much ſuperior to the Thebans, were for "impoſing à law 
upon them, which they would not ſubmit tothemſelves.”” 
All Greece being weary of a war, which had already 

laſted ſeveral campaigns, and had no other cauſe but the 

Spartan ambition and injuſtice, nor any other end than the 
aggrandi zing of that ſtate, was ſeriouſly intent upon a ge- 
neral peace, and, with that view, had ſent deputies to La- 
cedaemon, to concert together the means of attaining ſo 
deſireable an effect. (b) Amongſt thoſe deputies Epami- 
nondas was of the firſt rank. He was at that time celebra 
ted for his great erudition and profound knowlege in 
philoſophy; but he had not yet given any very diſtin- 
guiſhed proofs of his great capacity for the command of 
armies, © and the adminiſtration of public affairs. Seeing 
that all the deputies, out of reſpect for Ageſilaus, who 
declared openly for the war, were afraid to contradict 
bim, or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a very 
common effect of too imperious a power on one fide, and 
too ſervile a ſubmiſſion on the other; he was the only one 
that ſpoke with a wiſe and noble boldneſs, as became 2 
ſtateſman who had no other view but the public good. 
He made a fpeech, not for the Thebans alone, but for 
Greece in general; in which he proved, that the war 
augmented only the power of Sparta, whilſt the reſt of 
Greece was reduced, and ruined by it. He infiſted princi- 
pally upon the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing the peace in equa- 
ty and juſtice, becauſe no peace could be ſolid and of 

Pong duration, but that wherein all parties out find an 
equal advantage. © 

A diſcourſe like this, founded evidently upon reaſon and 
uſtice, and pronounced with a ge and 1 tone, ne; 


. |] | _ 


bſerved 
Greece 


a The HisTo't y! of che 
ver fails of: making impreſſion; + Ageſilaus plainly: dito 
guiſhed, from the attention and ſilence with which it was 
heard, that the deputies were extremely affected with it, 
and would not fail to act conformably to his opinion. To 
prevent that effect, he demanded of Epaminondas, M he. 
tber he thought it juſt and reaſonable, that Boeotia ſhould 
be. free und independent! that is to ſay, whether he a- 
. greed, that the cities of Bocotia ſhould depend no longer up- 
on Thebes. Epaminondas immediately àsked in his turn 
with great vixacity, Mbether he thought it juft and rea- 
ſenable, that Laconia ſhould enjoy the ſame independence 
and liberty? Upon which Ageſilaus riſing from his ſeat 
in great rage, inſiſted upon his declaring plainly, wherher 
he would conſent that Boeotia ſhould be free! kpami - 
nondas retorted his queſtion again, and asked, ' H#hether, 
on hit fide, be would conſent that Laconia ſhould be 
free! Ageſilaus, who wanted only a pretext for breaking 
with the Thebans, ſtruck them directly out of the treaty 
of alliance, which they were about to conclude. The 
reſt of the allies ſigned i it, leſs out of inclination, than not 
to offend the Lacedaemonians, whoſe power they dreaded, 
() Inconſequence of this treaty, all troops in the field 
were to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of 
Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of the army. He 
wrote to the Ephori to know the republic s reſolutions, 
Prothous, one of the principal ſenators, repreſented, that 
there was no room for deliberations ; for that Sparta, by 
the late agreement, had made the recall of the troops 
indiſpenſable. Ageſilaus was of a different opinion. Ang: 
ry with the Thebans, and particularly with Epaminondas, | 
he was abſolutely bent on the war for an opportunity of 
revenge; and the preſent ſeemed moſt favourable, when 
all Greece was free and united, and only the Thebans ex- 
cluded the treaty of peace. The advice of Prothous wi 
therefore rejected by the whole council, * who treated 
him as an honeſt well-meaning dotard __ knew nothing 
(e) Kenoph. I. vi. p. $93---599:; > Diod. 1 xv. p. 365— 37 
Plue: in Ageſil; p 617, 612. Id. in Pelop. p. 288, 289. 
Exeo f PAvapery vyToarTo, we yep we, cure. T0 r 17h 
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of ne matter; the Divinity, from thenceforth, as Xeno- 


tins 
phon obferves, promoting their dowafal. _ The | Ephori 


way 

it, wrote immediately to Cleombrotus to march againſt the 
To PTbebans with his troops; and ſent orders at the ſame time 

mA all their allies to aſſemble their forces, who were very 

FRF averſe to this war, and did not join in it but with great re - 


loctance, and out of fear of contradicting the Lacedacmo- 
nians, whom they did not yet dare to diſobey. Though 
no happy conſequences could be expected from a war, vi- 
ſibly unde rtaken contrary to all reaſon and juſtice, and from 
the ſole motive of reſentment and revenge; the Lacedae - 
monians, howe ver, from the ſuperiority of their pumbers, 
aſſured themſelves of ſucceſs, and imagined that the The- 
wh abandoned by their allies, were in no condition to 
pole them. 

a) The Thebans were much alarmed at firſt. They 
ſaw themſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, whilſt all 
reece looked upon them as utterly loſt ; not knowing 
bat in a ſingle man they had more than armies, This 
was Epaminondas. He was appointed general, and had ſe- 


he a- 
r up- 
turn 
rea- 
dence 
s ſeat 
ether 
pami- 
ether, 
d be 
eaking 
treaty 
The 


ot 
— * eral colleagues joined in commiſſion with him. He im- 
© field nediately raiſed all the troops he could, and began his 
des if march, His army did not amount to fix thouſand men, 


nd the enemy had above. four times that number. Asſe- 
eral bad omens were told him to prevent his ſetting out, 
e replied only by a verſe of Homer's, of which the ſenſe 


ny . He 


lations: 


th 
o b s, * There is but one good amen, to fight for one's coun - 
| pu ry. However, to re · aſſure the ſoldiers, by nature ſuper · 
f * tions, and whom he obſerved to be diſcouraged, he in- 
: onda rutted ſeveral perſons to come from different places, and 
n d eport auguries and omens in his farour; which revived 


he ſpirit and hopes of the troops. 


hy Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the 
\bus wis cred battalion,, When he left his houſe to go to the 
_ A g his wife, in taking ber laſt adieu, conjured him with 


| Hood of tears to take care of himſelf : That, ſaid he, 
bould be recommended to young people ; wy m— 
(d) A. M. 3634. Ant. J. C. 350 
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they have: no occaſſon for ſuch advice, the care of 6 othert 
Sould be retommended to them, © 

Epaminondas had wiſely taken care to ſecure a paſs, by; 
which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened his march conſi- pla 
derably. The latter, after having taken a large compaſs, nr 
arrived at Leuctra, a ſmall town of Bocotia, between Pla- viah 
taea and Theſpiae. Both parties conſulted whether they — 
| ſhould give battle; which Cleombrotus reſolved by the ad- you 
vice of all his officers; who reprefented to him, that if Agel 
he declined fighting with ſuch a ſuperiority of troops, it 


would confirm the current report, that he ſecretly favour- Wi * 
ed the Thebans. The latter had an effential feaſon for I | 
haſteniog a battle before the arrival of the troops which the q _ 
enemy daily expected. However, the fix generals, who Y 5. 
formed the council of war, differed in their ſentiments, N. 
The ſeventh, who was Epaminondas, came in very good 1 
time to join the three that were for fighting 3 and his opi- Fry | 
nion carrying the queſtion, the battle was reſolved upon, 9% | 
This was in the ſecond year of the 182d Olympiad. wr 4 

The two armies were very unequal in number. That =. ; 


of the Lacedaemonians, as has been ſaid, conſiſted d 
twenty-four thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe, 
The Thebans had only fix thouſand foot and four hun- 
dred horſe; but all of them choice troops, animated by 
their experience of the war, and determined to conquer 
or die. The Lacedaemonian cavalry,” compoſed of men 
picked up by chance, without valour, and ill diſciplined 
was as much inferior to their enemies in courage, as ſupe- 
_ rior in number. The infantry could not be depended on 
except the Lacedaemonians; the allies, as has been ſaid, 
having engaged in the war with reluctance, becauſe they 
did not approve the motive of-it, and were beſides di. 
fatisfied with the Lacedaemomlans. 
The ability of the generals on on either fide ſapplicd 
the place of numerous armies, eſpecially of the Theban, 
who was the moſt accompliſhed captain of his times 
He was ſupported by Pelopidas at the head of he ſacru 
_ battalion, compoſed of three hundred Thebans, united it 
3 {tri friendſhip and affection, and engaged under a pat 
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ticular oath never to fly, but wo defend each other to the 
laſt drop of their blood. 
'Upon the day of battle the two armies drew vp on a 
plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, conſiſting of La- 
cedaemonians, on whom he conſided moſt, and whoſe files 
were twelve deep. To take the advantage, which bis ſupe- 
riority of horſe gave him in an open country, he poſted 
them in the front of his Lacedaemonians. _ Archidamus, 
Ageſilaus's ſon, was at the head of the allies, who form- 
ed the left wing. 
Epaminondas, who reſolved to charge with his left, 
which he commanded, in perſon, ſtrengthened it with the 
choice of his heavy armed troops, whom he drew up fifty 
deep. The ſacred battalion was upon his 'left, and cloſed 
the wing. The reſt of his infantry were poſted upon his right 
in an oblique line, which, the farther it extended, was the 
more diſtant from the enemy. By this uncommon diſpoſi- 
tion, his deſign was to cover his flank on the right, to 
keep off his right wing as a kind of reſerved body, that he 
might not hazard the event of the battle upon the weakeſt 
part of his army; and to begin the action with his left 
wing, where his beſt troops were poſted, to turn the whole 
eight of the battle upon King Cleombrotus and the Spar - 
ans. He was afſured, that if he could penetrate the La- 
2daemonian Phalanx, the reſt of the army would ſoon be 
ut to the rout.” As for his horſe, he diſpoſed them after 
he enemy's example, an the front of his left, 
The action began by the cavalry. As that of the The- 
dans were better mounted, and braver troops than the 
| acedaemonian horſe, the latter were not long before they 
en (0 ere broke, and driven upon the infantry, which they put 
ſe the) auto ſome confuſion; Epaminondas following his horſe cloſe, 
des di WWrarched ſwiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon his pha- 
eas with all the weight of his heavy battalion; The lat- 
ſupplier, to make 4 diverſion, detached a body of troops with 
Thebat, ders to take Epaminondas in flank, and to ſurround him. 
times Mfelopidas, upon the ' Gght of that movement, advanced 
2 ſacred ith incredible ſpeed and boldneſs, at the head of the 
wy acred battalion, to * the enemy's defy gn, and flank- 
rap ; X 2 
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ed Cleombrotus himſelf, who, by that ſudden and unex- 
| pected attack, was put into diſorder. The battle was ve- 
ry rude and obſtinate ; and whilſt Cleombrotus could ad, 
the victory continued in ſuſpenſe, and declared for neither 
party. When he fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, 
to complete the victory, and the Lacedaemonians, to avoid 
the ſhame of abandoning the body of their King, redoubled 
their efforts, and a great laughter enſued on both ſides, 
The Spartans fought with ſo much fury about the body, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off, 
Animated by ſo glorious an adyantage, they prepared to 
return to the charge, which would perhaps have proved 
ſacceſsful, had the allies ſeconded their ardor. But the 
left wing, feeing the Lacedaemonian phalanx had been 
broke, and believing all loſt, efpecially when they heard 
that the King was dead, took to flight, and drew off the relt 
of the army along with them. Epaminondas followed them 
vigorouſly, and killed a great number in the purſuit, The 
Thebans remained maſters of the field of battle, erefted 
a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedacmonians had never received ſuch a blow, 
The moſt bloody defeats till then, had ſcarce ever coll 
them more than four or five hundred of their citizens, 
They had been ſeen, however animated, or rather violent- 
ly incenſed againſt Athens, to. ranſom, by a truce of 
thirty years, eight hundred of their citizens, who had ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be ſhut up in the little iſland of Sphac- 
teria, Here they loſt four thouſand men, of whom one 
thouſand were Lacedaemonians, and four hundred * Spar- 
tans, out of ſeven hundred who were in the battle, The 
Thebans had only three hundred men killed, among whom 
were few of their citizens. N 
I The city of Sparta celebrated at that time the gymnic 
games, and was full of ſtrange rs, ho curioſity had 
brought thither. When the couriers arrived from Leuan 
with the terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, thougi 
perfectly ſenſible of all the conſequences, and that the Spar 
tan empire hid received a mortal wound, would not per: 

* Thoſe were properly called Spartans, who inhabited Sparta; tb! 
Lacedacmonians were ſettled in the country. 


» 
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mt the repreſentations of the theatre to be ſuſpended, nor 
anex” Bl any changes in the celebration of the feſtival. They ſent to 


- Code every family the names of their relations, who were killed, 
d at, BY ind {taid in the theatre to ſee that the dances and games 
5 were continued without interruption to the enc. 

4 ö 


| The next day in the morning, the loſs of each family 
avoid i being known, the fathers and relations of thoſe who had 
ubled died in the battle, met in the public place, and ſaluted 
and embraced each other with great joy and ſerenity in 
body, BY their looks - whilſt the others kept themſelves cloſe in 
their houſes, or if neceſſity obliged them to go abroad, it 
red to BY vas with a ſadneſs and dejection of aſpect, which ſenſibly 
proved BY expreſſed their profound anguiſ and afliction. That dif- 
ference was ſtill more remarkable in the women. Grief, 
| been Wl glence, tears, diſtinguiſhed thoſe who expected the return 
of their ſons ; but ſuch as had loſt their ſons, were ſeen 
| hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and congratu- 
| then lating each other upon their glory and good fortune. It 
m anot be denied, but ſuch ſentiments argue great courage 
ren and reſolution ; but I would not have them entirely extin- 


lead, guiſh natural tenderneſs, and ſhould have been better pleaſ- 
| . ed, had there been leſs of * ferocity in them. © ; 
2 Sparta was under no ſmall difficulty to know how to adt 
Nun, in regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle. As they 


were numerous, and of the moſt powerful families in the 
city. It was not ſafe to inflict upon them the puniſhments 


noe: aſhgned by the laws, leſt their deſpair ſhould induce them | 
Phae. take ſome violent reſolution fatal to the ſtate. For ſuch 
* as fled were not only excluded from all offices and employ- 


ments, but it was a diſgrace to contract any alliance with 
them by marriage. Any body that met them in the ſtreets 
might buffet them, which they were obliged to ſuffer. 
They. were, belides, to wear dirty and ragged ha- 


> 0m full of patches of different colours. And laſtly, they 
ey 03 Mr. Rollin ſcems to ſpeak here en Francois. The ſentiments of 
Leudn the Spartans have no exception, and are ſtrictly conſiſtent with true 
though N ereatneſs of ſoul. None but ſlaves will deny, that the next glory and 
ve Spar bos fortune to defending their country againſt its enemies, when its 
ot per puin is at ſtake, is to die in its defence, Slaves have no country. 


at and themſclyes are the tyrants, 
2 2 X 3 
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the country waſte. This gave Sparta ſome Joy; and they 


it to Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame time again 


- the common e The ſenate was then litting, Which 
received the cou ; with great coldneſs, did not make hit 
the uſual preſets, and diſmiſſed him without taking a) 
notice of id "The Athenians, alarmed at the confidert 


were to ſhave half their beards, and to let the other half 
grow. It was a great loſs to the Spartans to be deprived 
of ſo many of their ſoldiery, at a time when they had 
— g occaſion for them. To remove this diff. 

— Ageſilaus legillatot, with abſolute power 
to — uch alterations in the laws as he ſhould-think fit. 
Ageſilaus, without adding, retrenching, or changing any toy 


thing, found means to fave the fugitives, without preju- a f 


dice to the ſtate. In a full aſſembly of the Lacedaemo- the 
nians he decreed, That for the preſerit day, the law the 
ſhould be ſuſpended, and of no Mee, but ever after 1 
remain in full force and authority. By thoſe few words 


he preſerved the Spartan laws entire, and at the time the 
reſtored to the ſtate that great number of its members, in mar 
preventing their being for ever degraded, and confequen- WW das 
Ually uſeleſs to the republic. hone 
(e) After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were in- the x 
duſtriouſly employed, the one in recrieviog, and the 


other in improving their victory. 

(f) Ageſilaus, to revive the cotrage of his troops, march 
ed them into Arcadia; but with a full reſdlotion catefuli 
to avoid a battle. He confined hiniſelf to attacking ſont 
mall towns of the Mantinaeans ; which he took, and laid 


began to take courage, from believing their condition ot 
entirely deſperate. * 
The Thebans, ſoon after this victory, Tent an account d 


ble advantag@Which the Thebans had gained over the Ia 
cedaemonians, could not diſſemble the umbrage and diſt 
tisfaction which ſo. ſudden and unexpected an increaſe of 
-neighbouring power gave them, which * ſoon rende 
itſelf formidable to all Greece, 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and pelopidas bad been ele 


(e) xenoph. I. vi: p. 598.; Diod. I. xv. p. 375---378. 
00 Plut, in Agel. Lara, i, b. 299, 
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ed Joint governors. of Boeotia. Having affembled all the 
troops of the Boeotiahs, and their allies, whoſe number 
daily increaſed, they entered Peloponneſus, and made a- 
bundance of places and people revolt from the Lacedaemo- 
nians, Elis, Argos, Arcadia, and the greateſt part of La» 
oonia itſelf. It was then about the winter · ſolſtice, and 
towards the end of the laſt month of the year 3. ſo that is * 
a few days they were to quit their offices the firſt day of 
the next month being aſſigned by law, for their reſigning 
them to the perſons appointed to ſucceed them, upon pain 
of death, if they held them beyond that term. Their col- 
leagues, apprehending the badneſs of the ſeaſon, and more, 
the dreadful conſequences of infringing that law, were fot 
marching back the army immediately to Thebes. Pelopi- 
das was the firft, who, entering into the opinion of Epami- 
hondas, animated the citizens, and engaged them to take 
the advantage of the enemy's alarm, and to purſue their en- 
terprize, in neglect of a formality, from the obſervance of 
which they might juſtly believe themſelves diſpenſed by 
march. the ſtate itſelf, as the ſervice of the Nate, when founded 
tefal i justice; is the ſovereign law and rule of the people's o- 
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dd laid They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an ar- 
ad the my of ſeventy thouſand good ſoldiers, of which'the twelfth 
don to part were not Thebans. The great reputation of the two 


generals was the cauſe, that all the allies, even without 
order or public decree, obeyed them with reſpectful ſilence 
and marched with entire confidence and courage under their 


ALS. 


Which command; It was fix hundred years fince the Dorians had * 
ke u eſtabliſned themſelves at Lacedaemon, and in all that time I 
ing ab) had never ſeen an enemy upon their lands; none daring 


till then to ſet foot in them, and much leſs to attack their 
city though without walls, the Thebans and their allies, 
finding a country hitherto untouched by an enemy,ran thro? 
it with fire and ſword, deſtroying and plundering as far 
as the river Eurotas, without any oppoſition whatſoever. 
Parties had been poſted to defend ſome important paſ- 
ſes. Iſcholas the Spartan, who commanded one of theſe 
detachments, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar manner, 
Finding it impoſſible, with his ſmall body of troops, to 
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ſupport ** enemy's attack, and thinking it below. a Spar- 
tan to abandon his poſt, he ſent back the young men, who 
were of age and condition to ſerve their country eſſectual · 
ly, and kept none with him but ſuch as were advanced in 
years. With theſe, de voting himſelf, after the example of 
Leonidas, to che publie good, they fold their lives dear ; 
and after having defended. themſelves a long time, and 
made a grear laughter of their enemies, they all periſhed 
to à man, 
| Ageſilaus added upon this occaſion with great addreſs 
and wiſdom. He looked upon this irruption of the ene- 
my as an impetuous torrent, which it was not only in vain 
| but dangerous, to oppoſe; ; whoſe rapid courſe would be 
but of ſhort duration, and, after ſome ravages, ſubbide of 
itſelf. He ; contented himſelf with diſtributing his beſt 
troops into the middle, and all the moſt important parts 
of the city, ſtrongly ſecuring all the poſts. He was deter- 
mined not to quit the town, nor to hazard a battle; and per- 
ſiſted in that reſolution, without regard to all the raillery, 
inſults, and menaces of the Thebans, who defied him by 
name; called upon him to come out and defend his coun- 
try, who had alone been the cauſe of all its nei in 
| Wen the war. | 
But far greater afMitions . to 9 . were the com- 
motions and diſorders excited within the city, the murmurs 
and complaints of the old men, in the bigheſt affliction 
and deſpair, from being witneſſes of what they ſaw, as 
well as of the women, who ſeemed quite diſtracted with 
bearing the threatning cries of the enemy, and ſeeing the 
neighbouring country all -on fire, whilſt the flames and 
ſmoke, which drove almoſt upon them, ſeemed to denounee 
a like misfortune to themſelves. Whatever courage Age- 
ſilaus might expreſs in his outward behaviour, he could not aging 
fail of being ſenſibly affected with ſo mournful an object, 8 * 
to which was added the grief of loſing his reputation; who a — 
having found the city in a molt flouriſning and potent con · ne Fol 
dition, when he came to the goverument, now ſaw it fal- be, . 
len to ſuch a degree, and all its antient glory Joſt under ¶NAnd 2 
him ! He was beſides ſecretly mortified, at ſo mouruful a Pepe 
contradiction of a boaſt he had often made, That no uo. 52 | 


1. choſ 
without 
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. um of Sparta had ever ' ſeen the Jmoke of an enemy's 
| camp. 

al WY hilt be was giving aer eben ire dh be wh 

in informed, that a certain number of mutineers had ſeized 


; of 46 important poſt, wich a tefolution to defend themſelves 
* it it. Ageſilaus ran immediately thither; and, as if 
had been entirely unacquainted with their bad deſign, he 

faid ro to them, Comrades, it is not there I ſent you. 
At the ſame time, he pointed to different poſts, to diyide 
reſs them; to which they went, believing their enterprize had 
* not been difcovered. This order, which he gave without 
N emotion, argues à great pteſence of mind in Ageſilaus; 
Ian and ſhe ws, that, in times of trouble, it is not proper to 


belt fl: and repent. He thought it more adviſeable, to ſuppoſe 
that ſmall troop innocent, than to urge them to a declared 
revolt, by a too rigorous inquiry. 

— The Eurotas was at that time very much fwoln, by the 
lery, nelüng of the friows, and the Thebans found more 
m by diicalty in paſſing it than they expected, us well from 
the extreme coldaefs of the water, as its rapidiry. As 
Fpaminondas paſſed at the head of his infantry, ſome 
of the Spartans ſhewed him to Ageſilaus; who, after hay- 
ing attentively conſidered and followed him with his eyes 


n a long time, ſaid only, Vonderſul man in admiration 
* of the valour that could undertake ſuch great things. 


Epaminondas would have been glad to have given battle 
lu Sparta, and to have erected a trophy in the midft of it. 
He did not however think proper to attempt the forcing of 
the city; and not being able to induce Ageſilaus to quit 


ounce it, choſe to retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta, 
Abe without aid, and unfortißed, to have defetided itſelf long 
ald rot Mag aaſt a"vidorious army. But the wiſe captait who com- 
objed, ¶maadedi it, apprehended, that he ſhould draw upon his 
3 wy ands the whole force of Peloponnefas, and ſtill more, that 


he ſhould excite the jealouſy of the Greeks, who would 


$a os dever have pardoned his deſtroying ſo potent a republic, 
hex a and pulling out, as Leptinus ſays, one of the eyes of Greece, 
00.209 + a kwiynrorpaywores evipury, the Greek exprefſion is not ea · 


t be tranſlated, It ſignifies, Oh the actor of great deeds? 


ſee too much, that the culpable may not want time to te- 
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BY and of having reduced them to the neceſnity, as he boaſt · to al 
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The eee 


AS a 3 (8). He confned himſclf ber 
| fore to the glory of having humbled the proud, whoſe |a- 
conic language added new. baughtineſs to their commands, 


ed himlelf, of enlargiog their ſtyle, and lengthening their I cout 
* monoſyllables. At his am, be again waſted the with 

country. due 
| (b) In this expedition, the Thebans r re-inſtated Arcadia two { 
into. one body, and took Mefſenia from the Spartans, who Bi 1y.ci 
had been in poſſeſſion of it + very long, after having ex · the f. 
pelled all its inhabitants. It was a country equal in extent it a ; 
to Laconia, and as fertile as the beſt in Greece. Its anti- ther l 
ent inhabitants, who were diſperſed in different regions of junctu 


Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the firſt notice given them, dom , 
returned with incredible joy; animated by the love of neight 
their country natural to all men, and almoſt as much by WM coafut 
their hatred of the Spartans, which the length of time had The 1 
only increaſed. They built themſelves a city, which, from upon t] 
the antient name, was called Maſſene. Amongſt the bad Med by 


vents; of this war, none. gave the Lacedaemonians more 
2 50 diſpleaſure, or rather mare lively grief ; becauſe, 
from immemorial time, an irreconcileable enmity had ſub- 
ſiſted between Sparta and Meſſene, which ſeemed incapa+ 
ble of being extinguiſhed but by the final ruin of the one 
or the other. * 

(i) Folybius reflects upon an antient error in the con- 
duct of the Meſſenians, with regard to Sparta, which wa 
the cauſe of all their misfortunes, This was their too great 
ſolicitude for the preſent tranquillity, and, through an ex- 
ceſſive love of peace, their neglecting the means of making 
it ſure and laſting. Two of the molt powerful ſtates of 
Greece were their neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedae- 

(eg Ariſt. Rhet. I. ii, c. 10. (b) Paul, l. i. Niger. 268: 
) Polyb. I. iv. p. 299, 300. 4 


The Lacedaemonians ſometimes ed the moſt important 
diſpatches by a ſingle monoſyllable. Philip having wrote to them, If 
I enter your country, I ſhall put all to fire and ſword ; they replics, 
If; to bgnify they ſhould take all poſſible care to put it out of his 


+ The Meſſenians had been driven out ; of their ene two hun · 
Nun cighty ſeven . 2 | 


* 


monians;: The latter, from their firſt ſettlement in the 
country, had declared open war againſt them: the other, 
on the contrary, always joined with them, and entered in- 


courage to oppoſe their violent and irreconcileable enemies 
with valour and conſtancy, nor the prudence to treat with 
due regard their faithful and aſſectionate allies. When the 


ter ſide, and 16 obſerye an exact neutrality. On ſuch con- 
junctures, they congtatulated themſelves upon their wiſ- 
dom and ſucceſs in preſerving their tranquillity, whilſt their 
neighbours all around them were involved in trouble and 
confuſion. But this tranquillity was of no long duration. 
The Lacedaemonians, having ſubdued their enemies, fell 
upon them with all their Geer and finding them unſupport- 
ed by allies, and incapable of defending themſelves, they 


very, or to baniſh themſelves from their country. And 
this was ſeveral times their caſe, They ought to have re- 


firable and advantageous than peace, when founded in juſ- 
ice and honour; ſo there is nothing more ſhameful, ' and 
at the ſame time more pernicious, when attained: 15 bad 


accuſed, and abfolved. Sparta implores aid of the. A. 


et. C redit of Pelopidas at the court of. Perſia. 


| T might be expected, that the two Theban HOON, 
| on return to their country, after ſuch memorable acti - 
ons, ſhould have been received with the general applauſe, 
nd all the honours that could be conferred upon them. 
nſtead of which, they were both ſummoned to anſwer as 
® Eipymn Yap, Ara Kev. Tv J nav Tperovroc, NAT irt xThUce 


tu Ab TaTov* wir bt Rax lag n n erenudicry, rartar e 
ov x6 * | 
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to all their iptereſts. But the Meſſenians had beither the. 


two ſtates were either at war with each other, ar carried 
their arms elſe where, the Meſſenians, little provident for. 
the future, and regarding only heir preſent -repoſe, made 
it a rule with them. never to engage in the quarrel-on ei- 
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them to ſubmit; either to the yoke of a rigid fla- 


flected, ſays Polybius, that as there is nothing more de- 


meaſures, and purchaſed at the price of libertx.. 


er. V. The two Theban generals, at their return, are 


thenians, The Greeks ſend ambaſſadors to * 
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allowed the expreſfon, to charge danger in front without 


thoriſing ſome future magiſtrate to maintain himſelf in com · 
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criminals againſt the ſtate 3-in having, contrary to the laws 
whereby they were obliged to reſigu their command to 
new officers, retained it four months beyond the appointed Such 
term; during which they had executed in Meſſenia, Ar- 8 


a and Laconia, all thoſe great things we have related, H 


A behaviour of this kind is ſurprizing, and the relation this 
of it cannot be read without a ſecret indignation. But jeal * 
ſuch a conduct had a very plauſible foundation. The zea- = 
lous aſſertors of a liberty lately regained, were appreben- of his 
fire that the example might prove very pernicious, in au · and - 


mand beyond the eſtabliſbed term, and, in conſequenee, 
to turn his arms againſt his country. It is not to be doubted, 
but the Romans would have acted in the ſame manner; and 
if they were ſo ſevere, to put an officer to death, though 
victorious, for giving battle without his general's orders; 
how would they have behaved to a general, Who ſhould 
have continued four months'in the ſupreme command, 
contrary to the laws, and upon his on authority? 

(k) pelopidas was the firſt cited before the tribunal. He 
defended himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs of mind than 
was expected from a man of his character, by nature warm 
and fiery, That valor, haughty and intrepid in | fight, 
forſook him before the judges. His air and difcourſe, 
which had ſomething timid and creeping in it, denoted 2 
man who was afraid of death, and did not in the leaſt in- 
cline the judges in his favour, who -acquitted-him rot partie 
without difficulty. Epaminondas appeared, and ſpoke with i 
a quite different air and tone. He ſeemed, if 1 may be 


emotion. Inſtead of juſtif Aga himſelf, he made a pate · A chens 3 
gyric upon his actions, and repeated, in a lofty ſtyle, is of bot 
what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-eſtabliſhed Mc additio 
ſenia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. He concluded ancien 
with ſaying, that he ſhould die with pleaſure, if the The-WWuſly fac 
bans would renounce the ſole glory of thoſe actions to him, The A 


and declare that he had done them by his own authori- 
ty, mne All dne voices wer 


(k) Plut. de ſui laude, p. 540. 
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in his favour';” and he returned from his trial, as he uſed 
& return from battle," with glory aod univerſal applauſe.” 
Such dignity Has true valour, chat it in a manner ſeizes 
the admiration of mankind by force. 8 

He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and every 


thing he did had an air of grandeur in it. (I) His enemies, : 


jealous of his glory, and with defign/ to affront him, got 
him elected Telearch;; an office very unworthy of a perſon 
of bis merit. He oberer thought it no diſhonour to him, 


and ſaid, that he would demonſtrate, that '* 7he office did | 


mot only ſhea the man, but the man the office. He actor - 
dingly raiſed that employment to very great dignity, which 
before conſiſted only in taking care that the ſtreets were 
kept clean, the dirt carried away, 10 the de and com- 
on ſhores" in good order. 
(m) The Lacedaemonians Was every thing to Kar 
rom an enemy, hom the late ſucceſſes had rendered ſtill 
wore haughty and enterpriſing than ever, and ſeeing tem- 


elves expoſed every moment to a new irruption, had re- 


purſe to the Athenians, and ſent deputies to them to im- 
lore their aid. "The perſon who ſpoke, began with 


leſcribingin the molt pathetic terms the deplorable condi- * 


jon and extreme danger to which Sparta was reduced. He 
larged upon the inſolent haughtineſs of the Thebans, 
nd of their ambitious views, which tended to nothing leſs 
1 the empire of all Greece. He infinuated what Athens 
particular had to fear, if they were ſaffered to extend 
err power by the increaſe of allies, who every day went 
er to their party, and augmented their forces. He called 
mind the happy times, in which the ſtrict union betwixt 
thens and Sparta had preſerved Greece, to the equal glo- 
of both ſtates ; and concluded with faying, how great 
addition ĩt would be to the Athenian name, to aid a city, 
ancient friend and ally, which more than once had gene- 
uſly ſacrificed ĩtſelf for the common intereſt and ſafety, 


The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy ad- 


(1) Pla, de Pacer. relp. get Þ- Ber. (a) Xenoph, I. i. i 
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27 The Hrs To A of dle 
vanced in his diſcourſe ; but at the ſame time they had 
not forgot the bad treatment which they had ſuffercd from 
the Spartans on more than one accaſion, and, eſpecially-af- 
ter the defeat of Sicily. However, their compaſſion of the 
preſent misfortunes of Sparta carried it againſt the ſenſe of 
the former injuries, and determined them to aſſiſt the La- 
cedacmonians with all their ſorces. (n) Some time after, 
the deputies of ſeveral ſtates being aſſembled at Athens, a 
league and confederacy was concluded againſt the The- 
bans, conformably to the late treaty of Antalcides, and 
the intention of the King of Perſia, why ney made 
inſtances for its execution. 

bo) A fight advantage gained be the es orer 
their enemies, .raiſcd them from the dejection of ſpirit 
in which they had hitherto remained, as it generally hap- 
pens, when in a mortal diſtemper the leaſt glimpſe of a te. 
covery enlivens hope and recalls joy. Archidamus, . ſoq 
of Ageſilaus, having received aid from Dionyſius the young: 
er, tyrant of Sicily, put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called he. batth 
"without tears (p), becauſe he did not loſe a man, and bil 
led a great number of the enemy. The Spartans befor, 

Had been ſo much accuſtomed to conquer, that they bes 
came inſenſible to the pleaſure of victory; but when the 
news of this battle arrived, and they ſaw Archidamus re: 
turn victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor keq 
within the city. His father was the firſt that went out u tolling þ 

_ meet him, weeping with joy and tenderneſs. He was ſoh indeed 

\| lowed. by the great officers and magiſtrates. The croud Wand ſelf- 

* old men and women came down as far as the river, lin et and 

ing up their hands to heaven, and returning thanks to the 
gods, as if this action had obliterated. the ſhame of Spart 
and they began to. ſee thoſe happy days again, in whid 
the Spartan glory and reputation had roſe ſo high. 

(q) Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the King of Per 
to reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at Delphoi 
whther he ſammoned their deputics to repair. The gx 


(n) Xevoph 1 vil p. 2 6. (0) Plut. in Ageſil p 6: 
615. X I. vil p. 620, 620. (p) Diod. v. P. 35 
(0 Xenoph, I. vii. p. 619, Diod, I. xv. p. 338. 
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was not at all conſulted in the affair diſcuſſed in that aſ- 
from ſembly. The Spartans demanded that Meſſene and its in- 
ly af · ¶ babicants ſhould return to their obedience to them. Up- 
he on the Thebans refuſal to comply with that demand, the 
aſe of afſembly broke up, and Philiſcus retired, after having left 
e La- conſiderable ſums of money with the Lacedacmoniaos for 
after, levying troops and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced 
ens, a BY and humbled by its lofſes, was no longer the object of the 
The- ¶ Perfians fear or jealouſy; but Thebes, victorious and RI 
, and et, gave them juſt cauſe of inquietude, © © 
made (r) To form a league againſt Thebes with greater cer- 
x tainty, the allies had ſent deputies to the great King. The 
s orer WI Thebans, on their fide, deputed Pelopidas; an extremely 
ſpirit wiſe choice, from the great reputation of the ambaſſador, 
y hap - which is no indifferent circumſtance in reſpect to the ſuc- 
f a re- ¶ ceſs of a negotiation. Fhe battle of Leuctra had ſpread his 
„ ſoa i fame into the remoteſt provinces of Aſia. When he arrived 
,oung- at the court, and appeared amongſt the princes and nobili- 
roops, ty, they cried out in admiration of him, This is he who 
battE #eprived the Lacedacmonians of their empire by ſea and 
nd kil- ¶ nd, and reduced Sparta to confine itſelf” between the 
before 8 Eurotas and Taypetus, that not long fince, under its 
ey de V Agafilaus threatened no loſe than to invade us in 
en the Su/a and Echatana. = 
nus re. Artaxerxes, extremely pleaſed with his arrival, paid 
2r keep bim extraordinary honours, and piqued himſelf upon ex- 


tolling him highly before the lords of his court; in eſteem 


Out 00 
vas ſo:iodeed of his great merit, but much more out of vanity 
-oud and ſelf· love, and to inſinuate to his ſubjeRs, that the great- 


eſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons made their court to him, 


and paid homage to his power and good fortune, But after 
baving admitted him to audience, and heard his diſcourſe 
in his opinion more nervous than that of the Athenian am- 
baſſadors, and more ſimple than that of the Lacedaemonians, 
which was ſaying a great deal, he eſteemed him more than 
r; and as it is * common with kings, who are but lit 
* n to conſtraĩnt, he did not difſemble dene 


(r) Xenoph. I. vii. p. 620622. Plut, in P 194. 
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g E of the Grecian deputies. 


fome other ally. (aL ie Mitri. Plutarc 


intereſt, One of thoſe from the-Arcadians ſaid on his re- 


2 The) HIS To of the 
ah widded for kim, /20d his reference of him vo all the 0. 


Pe ſopidas, as an able politician, bad appriſed de King 


dow important it was to he intereſt of bis:crown to pro- ſeemi; 
dect an infant power, which had never born arms again that fl 


the Perſians, and which, in forming-a kind of balance be. receiy 


tween Sparta and Athens, might be able to make an uſe- ¶ of the 


ful diverſion againſt thoſe republics, the perpetual and ir. Wl politio 
reconcileable enemies. of Perſia, that had lately coſt it ſo chair 
many loſſes and ip quietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, Wi talcnts 
was the. beſt received. aſtet him; becauſe, being paſſon- WW zrrival 
a. deſirous of bumbling Sparta, and at the ſame time of any th 
PO p.20 06 ee e eee every, 
Pelopidas,. 2 l gag: ; 501 and co 
The King dig preſſed Pelopidas to explain iu: fa- 1 e 
vours he had to alk. of him, he demanded, That Meſſene 
ſhould continue free and exempt from the yoke of Sparta; crates, 
that the Athenian galleys, which were failed to infeſt the {Wand h 
« coaſl of Boeotia, ſhould be recalled, or that war ſhould ¶ ¶ ſembly 
be declared agaiaſt Athens 3 that theſe, who. wayld not i 
«, come inta che league,..or:march.-again(t, ſuch as ſhould N ambaſſ 
«© oppoſe it, ſhould be attacked hrſt. All which-was decte · le to 
ed, and the Thebans declared friends and allies of the King, Med by 
Leon, Timagoras's colleague, ſaid loud enough to be heat jeſt © 
by Artaxerxes, Athens has malle now: to-do but fo jub 7 


. Pelopidas, having cue all he deſired, left the of Pelo 
court, without accepting any more of the King's many pre. i: 

ſeats than what was neceſſary to carry home as a token of 
his favour and good will; and this aggravated the com: 
plaints which were made apainſt the other Grecian ambaſ 
ſadors, who were not ſo reſerved and delicate in point of 


turn home, that he had ſeen | many ſlaves; at the Kings 
court, but no men. He added, that all his magnificcoct BW TI 
was no more than, vain oſtentation, and that the ſo mud ere ne 

boaſted * plantain of gold, which was valued at ſo bigh i mbaſſj 
price, had not ſhade enough under it for a graſshopper- 


It of gold. exquiſite workmanſhip and ue 
RE Ta, gr 
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ol all the deputies, .Timagoras had received the 2 1 
preſents. He did not only accept of gold and ſilver, 


ſeeming. to him expert enough in that office; which ſhews! 
that ſloth and luxury were little in faſhion at Athens. He 


chair to the ſea · lde at the King's expence, who gave four 
talents (s) for that ſervice. His Leon, on their 
arrival at Athens, accuſed him of not having. communicated 
any thing to him, and of having joined with Pelopidas in 
every, thing. He was brought ce a. 
and condemned to ſuffer death. :- -. : + 00 ne: 

It does not appear, that the acceptance of preſents in- 
ecnſed the Athenians moſt againſt Timagoras- For Epi- 


and had alſo received preſents having ſaid, in à full aſ- 


which, inſtead of the nine; Archons annually ele ted, nine 
ambaſſadors ſhould he choſen out of the pooreſt of the peo- 
ple to be ſent to the King, in order to their being enrich» 


N But what offended them more, was the The 


Plutarch, they did not duly. conſider the great reputation 
of pelopidas, nor comprehend how much ſtronger and 
nore efficacious. that was in perſuading than all the ha- 


pecially with 2 prince, accuſtomed to careſs, and com- 
fly with the ſtrongeſt, as the Thebans undoubtedly were 


4 2 and Athens, the pmjiqn and; quortal enemies: of tis 
rone. 


The eſteem and regard of che Thebans for Pelopidas 
— dn augmented by the good ſucceſs of this 


auch, which ha procured the freedom of Greece, and 


9. IT. SCALE | BE $ 


(s) Four thouſand nor 
1 3 


of a magnificent bed, and ſlayes to make it, the Greeks not 


received alſo twenty · ſur cowa, with, ayes to take care 
of them ; as having occaſion to drink milk for ſome indiſ- 
poßtion. Laſtly, at his departure, he was. carried in a 
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crates, a {imple porter, who had been at the Perſian court, : 
ſembly, that he was of opinion, a decree ought to\paſs, by ; 


d by the, voyage; the aſſembly only laughed, and made 
having obtained all they demanded. In which, lays 


gue and rhetorical flouriſhes of the other ambaſſadors; 


that time, and who beſides was not ſorry to humble 
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the re-eſtabliſhment' of Meſſene; and he vis extremeh 
applauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Theſſalia was the theatre where the valour of Pe. 
lopidas made the greateſt figure, in the expedition of the 
Thebans againſt Alexander tyrant of Pherae. 1 thall re- 
late it entire, and unite in one point of view all which re- 
Jates to that great event, without any other interruption 
than the journey 01 r . to 5 
the re ol me 


ser. Vi. Pelopidas 3 apainft nin, — 
i of Pherae, and e to reaſon. He goes to 
.* Macedonia," ta appeaſe! the troubles of that court, and 

- brings Philip to Thebes av an belag. He return: in- 
to Tbeſaly, is ſeized by treachery,” — 
- Epaminondas delivers bim. Pelopidas gaint à vide 
gainſt tbe tyrant; and is killed in tie battle. Er. 

; 2 honours 1 to "wo . 1 
90194. eee ** "$4 A. 

0 \HE Ore Cold be Spaven and Athens 
% which! Kr way yeats'tad Torded "it over al 
Greece, either in conjunction or ſeperately, had inſpired 
ſome of theit neighbours with the dtſire of ſupplanting 
thoſe cities, and "given birth to the hope of ſaceecdin 
them in-the pre eminence. A power had roſe up in Thek 
ſaly, which began to grow fotmidable. Jaſon, tyrant d 
Pherae, had been declared genetaliſfimo of the Theſſaln 
by the conſent of the people of that Frovince ; and it vn 
to his merit, univerſally xb) he” bwed that digtii/ 
He was at the head ef an "army: of abofe'cight'thouſal 
Horle; and twenty thouſind het armed foot, withoi 
reckoning the light-arnied ſoldiers ; and might have u 
dertaken any thing with ſuch a body of diſciplined and it 
trepid troops, who had an entire confidence in the valo! 
and. condi of ne” pip Bat death prevented his 
1 49 $8333t7 1,2" . Hh ; | 


© (t) Xenoph. I. vis p. 340-589: 4 e | 
371. ad 373. A. M. 3634. Ant. J. C. 3 70. . 
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bis deſtruction. 

eines Büsten Polydoriis and Polyphron;/ were 4 
ſtiruted in his place; wht latter of whom killed the other 
for the ſake of reigning alone, and was ſoon after killed 
himſelf by Alexander of Pherae (u), who ſcized the tyran - 
ny, under the ptetence of reyengintz the death of Poly- 
n bis father. Againſt 


2 As the tyrant made open war 

5 Tbeſſaly, and was ſecretly iotriguing to ſubject them all, 
fyrant the citizens ſent al s to Thebes to demand troops 
oe, 1 and à general. Epaminondas being employed in Pelo- 
1, ani ponneſus, Pelopidas took upon himſelf the charge of this 
I ix. expedition. He ſet out for Theſſaly with an army; made 
zſener. Wl himſelf maſter of Lariſſa, and obliged Alexander to make 
vic © ſubmiſſion to him. He there endeavobred by mild u- 


a tyrant, to make him become a juſt and humane prince; 


athens, WH W., and hearing new complaints every day of his'cruelty, 
over al debauched life, and inſatiable avarice, he began to treat 
inſpired I bim witkt warm reproofs and menaces. ' The tyrant, a- 
planting larmed at ſuch uſage, withdrew ſecretly with his guard; 


and Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſalians in ſecurity from a- 
ny attempts of his, and in good underſtandirig with each 
other, ſet out an rern where his eons! had _ 
deſired, | | 


. Am IL; was 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
and one natural fon, called Prolemy. Alexander reign- 
ed but one year, and was ſacceeded by * Perdiccas, with 
whom his brother Ptolemy diſputed the crown,” The 
vo brothers invited Pelopidas either t0. om, nog, "eh 


-1.(w) A. M. 155 Ast, J C. 369. 


„ Plutarch makes thib quarrel e eee piolemy; 
which cannot agree with Fſchines's account (de falſ. legat. p. 400.) 
of the affairs of Ferdioens after Alexander's death, which 1 ſhall re- 
late in the hiſtoty of © Philip.” As Fſchines was their cotemporary, 
I thought i it proper to ſubſlitute Perdiccas to Alexander. | 


him Pelopidas was ſent, % War: 
againſt ſeveral people of 
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ſage aud friendihip, to change his diſpofition, and from 
but finding bim incorrigible, and of unexampled brutali- 


Jately dead. nd had n thre k 
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278 The Hi s TOAN off the 
u jadge of their,quarrel, or to eſpouſe the ſide oa which 


he ſhould ſee woſt rigint. 3 — 
: " Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than he; put an end to Py 
all diſputes, aud recalled thoſe, who had been baniſhed by 305 
either party. Having taken Philip, the brother of Per- * 
diccas, and thirty other children ot the nobleſt r — 


Macedonia, for hoſtages, he carried them to Thebes; 
ſhew the Greeks how Bo the authority of the Thebans 
extended, from the reputation of their arms, and an entire 
confidence in their juſtice and fidelity, It was this Philip, 
who was father of Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
made war againſt the Greeks, to ſubject them to his power. 
The troubles and factions aroſe, again in Macedonia 


bn 
ſame. years, after; occaſioned by the death) of .Perdiccas, — 
Tree The friends of the deceaſed of foi 
called in Pelopidas. Being deſirous to arrive before Pio · Rs 
lemy had time to execute his projects, who, made new ef- fach 
forts to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne 3 and not having ron 
an army, he raiſed ſome mercenary troops in haſte, with way 
whom, he marched againſt, Ptolemy, When they were 1 
near each other, Ptolemy found means to corrupt thoſe docety 
mercenary ſoldiers by preſents of money, and to bring them dev 
over to his ſide. At the ſame time, awed, by the reputati- ly 200 
on and name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as his (* 
ſuperior and maſter, had recourſe to careſſes and intrea- he 5 
ties; and promiſed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to hold ſo fa 
the crown only as guardian to the ſon of the deccaſed, would, 
to acknowlege as friends and enemies all thoſe who were all occ⸗ 
ſo. to the Thebans ; and, in ſecurity of his engagements, deſpair, 


he gave his ſon Philoxenus, and fifty other children who 
were educated with him as er, N W 
ſent to Thebes. | 

The treachery of the menen ſoldiers, ag. very much 
in his thoughts. He was informed, that they had ſent 
the greateſt part of their eſſects, with their wives and chil- 
dren, into the city * Pharſalus, and conceived that a fair 
opportunity, for being revenged of them for their perhdy. 
He therefore drew together lome Theis e and 


A city of Theſſaly. | 's 
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marched to Pharſalus, where he was ſcarce arrived, be- 
ſore Alexander the tyrant came'agaioſt him with a power- 


dor to him, believing that he came to Juſtify himſelf, and 


only Iſmenias in his company, without any pretzution, He 
was not ignorant of bis being an impious wretch, as void 


of faith as of honour; but he imagined; that reſpe ct for 


prevent him from attempting any thing againſt his perſon, 
He was miſtaken; for the tyrane, ſeeing them ry; 


polybius exceediogly blames che imprudence of Pelo- 
pidas upon this 6ccafioh (x): There is in the commerce 
5 ſociety; fays he, certain affurances, and as it were ties, 
of mutual faith, upon which one may reaſonably rely ; 
ſuch are the ſanclity of oaths, the pledge of wives and chil - 
dren delivered as hoſtages, and above all, the conliſtency 
of the paſt conduct of thoſe with'whom one treats. When, 
potwithſtanding theſe motives for our confidence, we are 
deceived, it is a misfortune, but bot à fault. Bat to tru 


ly an unpardonable inſtance of error and temerity. 

(Y) So black a perkidy filled Alexander's ſubjects with 
terror and diſtruſt; who very much ſuſpedcd, that, after 
ſo flagrant air" injuſtive, and fo daring «crime, the tyrant 
would fpare no body; and would Took upon himſelf upon 


deſpair, ' that needed no farther regard to his conduct and 
actions. When the news was brought to Thebes, the 
Thebans, incenſed at ſo vile an inſult, immediately ſent 
an army into Theſſaly; and as they were diſpleaſed with 


deen too favourable to the Lacedaemonians upon a certain 
decaſion, they nominated other generals; ſo that he ferv- 
d in this expedition only as à private man. The love of 
dis country," and 4 the er good, extinguiſhed all re. 


(x) Polyb. I. vin. p. 512. 00 Plat, in rab p 293, 293. 
diod, I. xy, v. 392, 383. 


ful army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambaſſa- 


io anſwer the ebmplaints of the Thebans, went to him op Y 


Thebes, and regard to his dignity and reputation, e 


vnarmed, made them both prifoners; and ſeized Pharfalus. 


1 
, 

$i 
[ 


one's ſelf to a known traitor,” a reputed villain, is certain 


all ons, and wich all ſorts of people, as a man in 


E paminondas,” upon the em roundleſs ſuſpicion of his having 
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the ſooner, & being till wre deteftable to the gods and 
boy: EIT 


| from. thoſe who guarded him, had a curioſity to ſee and 
converſe with him; and Alexander could not refuſe het 
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ſentment in the heart of that great man, and would not 00 
permit him, as is too common, to abandon its ſervice te⸗ 
throng any pique of honour, or. perſonal diſcontent. _ hot 

The tyrant, however, carried Pelopidas to Pherae, and it; 
e a ſhow. of e e ae elk, imagining fre 
that ſuch a treatment Mild hamble bis pride, and abate wo 
bis courage. But Pelopidas, ſeeing the inhabitants of tren 
Pherae in great conſternation, perpetually conſoled them, and 
adviſing them not to deſpair, and aſſuring them that it pelo 
would not be long before the tyrant would be puniſhed, ries 
He cauſed him to be told, that it was as imprudent as un- her 
Juſt to torture and put to death every day ſo many inno- greu 
_ Cent citizens; that had-never done him any wrong, and T 


to ſpare bis life, who, he well knew; would no ſooner nothi 
be gut of his hands, than he would puniſh him as his crimes incap 


deſerved. The tyrant aſtoniſhed. at his greatneſs of ſoul, tyran 


ſent to aſk him why he took ſo much pains for death? /t 
ic, returned the illuſtrious priſoner, that thou mayſ# periſh 


- From, that time the Gram gave orders that no body 
ſhould. ſee or ſpeak to him, But Thebé his wife, the 
daughter of Jaſon, who had alſo been tyrant of Pherae, 
having heard of the conſtancy and courage of Pelopida 


his permiſſion (2). He loved her tenderly, (if a tyrant 
may be ſaid to love any body) : but, notwithſtanding that 
tenderneſs, he treated her very cruelly, and was in per: 
petual diſtruſt even of her. He never went to her apartment 
without a ſlave before him with a naked ſword ip his hand, 
and ſending ſome of his guard to ſearch every coffer for 
concealed. poniards, Wretched prince, eries Cicero, wid 
could confide more in a flave. ang 8 barbarian, 2 in hy 
own wiſe! 

Thebé ane . * foe Delopidesy, found hin 
in a melancholy condition, dreſſed in a poor habit, his ha 
and beard neglected, and void of every I that might 


(z) Cic. de Offic. I. ti, a. 2 5, 


# 
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conſole him in his diſtreſs.” Not being able to refrain from 
tears at ſuch a ſight, Ab, unfortunate Pelepidar, ſuid ſhe, 
how 1 lament your poor . No, Theb#, replied he, it 
i yourſelf you ſhould lament, who can ſuffer fuch a mon- 
fler as Alexander without being bis priſoner. Thoſe 
words touched Thebẽ to the quick; for it was with ex- 


treme reluctance ſhe bote the tyrant's cruelty, violence, 


Pelopidas, and frequently bewailing before him the inju- 


ries ſhe ſuffered; ſhe daily conceived new abhorrence for 
her huſband, whilſt "hatred, and the defire of revenge, 


and 
ning 
abate 
ts of 
hem, and infamous way of living. Hence, going often to ſee 
hat it 
ſhed, 
s un- 


inno · grew ſtrong in her heart. 

and The Theban generals, who had entered Theſſaly, did 
ſooner nothing there of any importance, and were obliged by their 
:rimes Wl incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon the country. The 
f ſoul, i tyrant purſued them in their retreat, haraſſed them ſhame- 
fally, and killed abundance of their troops. The whole 
army had-been defeated, if the ſoldiers had not obliged 
Epaminondas, who ſerved as a private man amongſt them, 
to take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at the 


in the rear; where, ſometimes ſuſtaining the enemy's at- 
tacks, and ſometimes charging them in bis turn, he com- 
pleted. the retreat with ſucteſs, and preſerved the Bocoti-' 
ans. The generals, upon their return were each of them 
fined ten thouſand drachma's „, and Epaminondas ſubſti- 
uted in their place. As the public good was his ſole 
ew, he overlooked the injurious treatment, and kind of 
affront which he had received, and had a full amends in 
he glory that attended ſo generous and diſintereſted a 


is hand, bnduR, *' 

fer for Some days ies; de marched at the bend of the army 
ro, vioWnto Theſſaly ; whither his reputation had preceded him. 
an in Mt had ſpread already both terror and joy through the 


hole country ; terror amongſt the tyrant's friends, whom 
he very name of Epaminondas diſmayed; and joy amongſt 
be people, from the aſſurance of beiog ſpeedily delivered 
om the yoke of the tyranny, and the "__ puniſhed for 
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282 The HY OK ef he 
all his comes, But Epamigondas, preferting the: ſafety 
of Pelopidas to his O- glory, inſtead of carrying on the 

| war wich. vigour, as he might have done, choſe rather to 
protract i it; from the apprehenſion, that the tyrant, if 
reduced to Helder, like a wild beaſt, would turn his whole 
rage upon his priſoner. For be knew the violence and 

| brutalizy of bis vatare, which would hearken neither to 
reaſon, gor juſtice; and that he. took delight in burying 
men alive; that ſome be covered with. the skins of bean 
and wild boars,” that his dogs. might tear them in pieces, 
or he (hoot them to death with arrows. Tbeſe were his 
frequent {ports and diverſions, In the cities of Meliboea 
and Scatuſa v, which were in alliance with him, he called 
an aſſembly of the citizens, and cauſing them to be ſur- 
rounded by his guards, he ordered the en all their 

youth 10 be cut in his preſence. 

Hearing. Cc tote bn the 
Troades of Euripides, he ſuddenly went out of the theatre, 
and ſent to the actor, to tell him not to be under any ap- 
prehenſion upon that account ;, for that his leaving the 
place. was not from any diſcontent io regard to him, but 
becauſe he was aſhamed to let the citizens ſee bim weep 
at the misfortunes; of Hercules and Andromache, 0 had 
cut ſo many of their throats without any 

Though he was little ſuſceptible of pity, he was aur 
ſo of fear at this time Amazed at the ſudden arrival of 
Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majeſty that ſurround - 
ed him, he made haſte to diſpatch perſons to him with a- 
pologies for his conduct. Epaminondas could not ſuffer 

chat the Thebans ſhould make either peace or alliance 
with ſo wicked a man. He only granted him a truce for 
thirty days; and aſter having got Pelopidas and en 
out of his Ts. he retired with his troops. 

(a) Fear is not a maſter whoſe leſſons make any deep 
and laſting impreſſion upon the mind of man. The tyrant 
of Pherae ſoon returned to his natural diſpoſition. He 
ruined ſeveral cities of Theſſaly, and put eaſes 4 into 


plut. 
8086 — 33 p. 29-298. ann 601. 
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thoſe of hthia , Achatca, and Magaeſia. ' Thoſe cities ſent 
deputies to Thebes to demand a ſuecour of troops, pray 
ing that the command of them miglit he given to Pelopi- 


zing out, when there; happened. a foddes ccclipfe of the 
un, by which the cjty'of Thebes: was:darkned'at noon · 


pidas knew-very well, that this accide tit bad gothing more 
natural in itz but he dich nat thin it proper for him 


> compel them to march in. tie tertor and 


are himſelf to the Theſſallans alone, and taking with him 
iree hundred horſe of ſuch Thebans and ſtrangets as 
ould followthim he:departed} onttrary to the prohibi · 
on of the ſoothſayers, and the opitiun of the moſt wile 


nc judicaus}t:. "1 2 ir] Jong! 77 7 e 55 116 "I 1 ” 


ntment of the injuries he had received from him. What 
bebe hig-wite hach ſaid, and he himſelf knew; of the 
neral diſcontent in regard to the tyrant; gave lim hopes 


and grandeur of the action in itſelf. For his ſole des 
and ambition was, to'iſhew all Grete, that, at the 
ie time the Lacedaemonians ſent generals and officers 
Dionyſius the tytant, and the Athenians, on their part; 
re in a manger in the pay of Alexander; to whom they 
d erected a ſtatue of braſs, as to their beueſactor, tha 


anſt tyranny, agd. endearoue d to extermiriate from 
ongſt the Grecks all un jaſt and violent govetument. 
After having aſſembled his army at Pharſalqs, he 
rched againſt the tyrant; who being apptiſed that pe 
das had but few Thebans, and knowing that his own 
atry was twice as ſtrong as that of the Theſſalians, 


. 


1 
. 
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das; which wus gramed. Ie was upon the/point of ſet - 


o expoſe' ſeven thouſand Thebans ; agaunlt! their will, nor | 
. apprehenſion 
vith which he perceived they were ſeized. He therefore 


He was perſonally incenſed-againit | Alexander, in re : 


ending great dixiffena in bis court, and ag uni verſal diſs = 
firion to revolt; Hut his ſtrungeſt motiye- was the beau - 


ban were the only people, that: declared open war 


ay. The dread addiconftexriadodwis gtnerd!: . pelo 


- 


anced to meet him. Pc lopidas being told by ſomebo- | 
that Alexander | approached: with a great army: So 
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ſwer to his defiance 3 and not daring to Wait his com 


„ H e rate 


muh the du, e e e 
manger: P02 15 Sgt & rns of ered Tor 

Net wplace called We uldwrravety: big 
_ ſteeptills,) which Jay in the midſt of the plain. Bot 
armies were in mötiom to ſeize that poſt with their foo, 
When pelopidas ordered his cavalry to charge that of th 
enemy. The horſe of: Pelopidas broke Alexander's, ad 
| whillt ey partes them: opon the plain, Alexander ap 
_ peared ſud deny e e of the hills, having oub 

_ Gripe the Theſſalians:; and charging rudely foch as co 
deavoured to force thoſe - heights) and retrenchments, b 
killed the foremoſt; and repulſed the others, whom ther 
wounds obliged rogive way. Pelopidas ſeeing this, rec 
led his horſe, and giring them orders to attack the ese 
my's ſpor}- he ces backer! and TENT * 
fouglitupon' tHe Hills ir bas no 0. 
He preſently made way through his fasst tad ah 
ſing in a moment from the rear to rhe; fronts; revived hi 
ſoldiers vigbur and courage in ſuch a manner as made ti 
enemies believe themſelves attacked by freſh troops. I. 
ſupported two or three charges with great reſoldtion : 
finding Pelopidas's infantry: continually gained PP ; 
that his cavalry were returned fromthe purſuit to ſupp 
them, they began to give way, and retired flowly, 1 
making head in their retreat. Pelopidas, ſecing the wit 
. army of the enemy from the top of the hills, which, thou 
it was not yet actually put to flight,. began, to, break, : 
was in great diſorder, he ſtopt for ſome time, _ 
boat every where for Alexander. 
As ſoon as he perceived him upon nis richt wivgs | 
ing and encouraging his mercenary ſoldiers, be cou 
contain himſelf no longer, but j fired wiih that view, 3 
abandoning to his ſole reſentment the dare of his life, 
the conduct of the battle, he got a great way before 
battalions, and ran ſotwards with"all his force, call 
upon and defying Alexander. The tyrant: made nc 


up, withdrew to ide bimſelf amongſt his guards I. 
battalion ſtanding firm for ſome time, ä 
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the ſpot. The reſt continuing the'fight at a diſtance, pier - 
ced his arms and breaſt at length with their javelins. The 
Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw him, 
made all the haſte they could from the tops of the hills to 
hs aſfſtance: but he was fallen dead when they arrived. 
ight againſt the enemy's main body, put them 10 flight, 
d purſued. them a great way. The plain was covered 
vith the dead; for more than three thouſand. of the 1y- 
ant's troops were Rille. ; 
This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect 
f a conſummate valour, is ine xcuſable, and has been ge- 
rally oondemned, becauſe there is no true valour with - 
ut wiſdom and prudence. The greateſt courage is ccol 
dd ſedate. It ſpares itſelf where it ought, and expoſes 

f when occaſion. makes it neceſſary,” A general ought 
d ſee every thing,” and to have every thing in his thoughts, 
0 be in a condition to apply the proper remedy on all 
cations, ' he maſt not precipitate himſelf to the danger 
being cut off, and of cauſing the loſs of his army by has 
ath. : yr: t gn? #5} CIOELS. & 5 Ft 4%! 2 22 Hehe. 
(b) Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, 
it is highly: glorious for a general of an army to ob- 
a the victory, by taking care of his dw life, adds; hat 
it be neceſſary for bim to die, ut muſt be 'uther he 144 
ns bis life into the hands of virt us to ſiguify that on- 
virtue, not- paſſion, anger, or revenge, has right over 
life of a general, and that the ſirſt duty 'valour is; 
preſerve him who preſerves others. e 
e) It is in this ſenſe the ſaying of Timotheus is ſo juſt 
| eſtimable. When Chares ſhe wed the Athenians the 
ads he had received whilſt he was their general, and 
ſhield pie reed through with a pie: 4nd for me, ſaid 
notheus, außen 1 befteged Samar, I was much ah. 
o ſee a dart.' fall; very neuf me, .as .baving. expoſed 
elf like a young man, without neceſſity, and more than 
confiftent forthe general of fo great an army. Hans 
(d) Flut. in Pelop, p. we (le) Ibid. p. 338... _ 
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nibal certainly cannot he ſuſpected of fear, and yet it has 
been obſerved, that in the great number of battles which 
he fought he never received any wound, nn 1 
the ſiege-of Sa guntum. Arts 82 i k- ai l 7 
u is therefore not without reaſom thay'Pelopida. is re · 
proached with having ſatriſioed all his other vir tucs to his 
valour, by ſuch a prodigality: of bis life, and with barig 

died rather ſor himſclſ than for his country. 
| | Never was captain more lamented than bim. His death 
the victory ſo lately gained into morning. 4 
profound ſilence and univerſal affiction reigned-through- 
out the whole army, as ii it had been entirely defeated, 
When his body: was carried uo Thebey ſrom every city 
by which it paſſed, the people of all ages and ſexes, the 
magiſtrates and prieſts, came out to meet che biet and u 
march in proceſſtiom before it, carrying erowus, tropbie 
and armour of gold. The Theffatians,” who were at the 
fame time highly afflicted for his death, and equally. ſep 
| ible of their obligations to bim, made id their e quel, 
that they might be permitted to celebrate, af their fol 
expence; the obſequies of a rr 
ſelf for their preſervation; and that honourable prix 
could not be refuſed to Weir gratefuf reale it 
His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially; in the ſince 
affliction of the Tbebans and Theſſalians. For, (a 
Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, andtboſe m: 
of ſorrow which may be impoſed. by the public aud 
nty upon the people, are not ulways certain : proofs 6 
their real ſentiments. The tears which flaw in private 
well as public ; the regret expreſſed: equally by great | 
finall; the pràiſes given; by the general and unanimo- 
voice to a perſon who is nb more; and from whom nothii 
farther is expected, are an evidence not be to. queſtions 
4nd an homage ne ver paid but ta virtue. Such were 
obſequĩes of Pelopidas; and, in my apinion, nothing un 
great and magnificent could be ĩmagin ed. 
Thebes was not contented Wu Jamenting Pelopid | 
but reſolyed to avenge him. A ſmall army of ſeven ti 
land foot and ſeven hundred a were immediate) 
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Alexander: The tytant, who had not yet recover - 
ed the terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend! 


cities he had taken from them, to give the Magneſians, 
Phtheians, aud Achaeans their liberty, to withdraw his 


always obey the Thebans, and march at their orders a- 


Such a/puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays Plutarch, 
did it appear ſufficient to the gods, or proportioned to 
his crimes: they had reſerved one for him worthy of a 
tyrant; Thebe his wife, who faw with horror and deteſ- 
tation the cruelty. and peridy-of her huſband, and had not 
forgot the leſſons and advice which Pelopidas had given her, 


brothers to kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full 
of guards, who kept watch in the night: but he placed 
little confidence in them; and as his life was in ſome ſort 
ja their hands he feared them the woſt of all men, He 
lay in a high chamber, to hich he aſcended by a ladder 


z great dag was chained to guard it. Ie was exceeding. 
derce, n wee e 
. ve who fed him. 9 f * 

The time pitched „ hes 
ng arrived, Thebe ſhut up her brothers during the day - 


11 he was full of meat and wine, he. fell 
to a deep ſſeep immediately, Thebe went out preſently 
ter, and ordered the ſlave to take away the dog, that he 
night not diſturb her huſband's repoſe ; and leſt the lad- 
er ſhould make a noiſe-when her brothers came up by 
ſhe covered the ſteps of it with wool. All things be ing 
us prepared, ſhe made her brothers aſcend, armed with 
aggers; who, when they came to the door, were ſeized. 
ich terror, and would go no further, Tebe, quite out of 
elopick , chreatened to awake the tyrant if che they did not pro- 
ven th * _ eee e 


— 
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himſelf, He was obliged to teſtore to the Theſſalians the 


garriſons from their cout y, and to ſwear that he would 


gainſt all their enemies, „ 1 A * 


whilſt in priſon, entered into a conſpiracy with her three 
at was drawn up aſter his, entrance. Near this chamber 


ime in an apartment near the tyrant s. When be enter- 
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ſhame and: ſear te-animared them: Ste made them enter, 
led them to tht bed, and held the lamp herſelf, whilſt 
rhey killed bim with repeated wounds. The news of bis 
death was immediately ſpread through the city. His dead 
body was expoſed to all fort of ontrages, trampled under 
foot by the people, and given for a prey to the dogs and 
vultures : A juſt reward for bis violent oppreſhons, 
deteſtable cruelties. i Eier n ted Ha 

| ey Og ee nee mentation. | 
+} Snow, Vil. Epaminondas js choſen general of the, Theban, 
- His. ſecond attempt againſt Sparta; His celebrated 
_ viory at: Mantinea, His death and character. 


HE extraordinary proſperity of Thebes was no 
+ ſmall ſubject of alarm td the neighbouring 
Poe Srery thing was at that time in motion in Greece, 
* ſprung vp between the Arcadians and the 
Fleans, which had becafoned another between the Ar- 
_ cadians themſelves. The people of Tegea had called io 
the Thebans to their aid, and thoſe of Mantinea, the Spar- 
_ tans and Athenians. - There were beſides ſeveral other al- 
 Hies on each fide. The ſormer gave Bpaminondad the com- 
mand of their troops, - who imniediarely entered Arcadia 
an eneamped at Teges, with lefg 10 attack the Mane 
tineans, who had 1 with Thebes to at- 
| ach themſelves to Sparta, a 1196 rt a 
Being —8 xgeBtaus hid Beyin His minreh: wi 
his army, and ddvanced towards Mantinea, he formed at 
enterprize, which, he beke ved, would immortalize hi 
ith” and entirely reduce the power of ie enemy. H 
left Tegea in the mig with! bis army, unknown to th 
Nantincans; and marched direciy to Sparta by a differe 
Toute from that of Ageßlaus. He would'undoubredly hart 
taken the city by forprize;as it had neither walls, _—_ 
nor troops? buthappity for Sparta; 2 Cretan having m 
_ at poffible haſte to apprize Apeſilais of this deg, be in 
wechate ly diſpateded oe of hiv horſe to adviſe the city 


(4d) A. M. i Ant, J. C. $63, enpph, L. 0 6 
bet. Ne r 3046 . 
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d pen - Mö ai. wp ihe (ate 1 on eee 

He bad ſcarce: entered the town, when thh,Thahaos 
were ſeen. paling the Eurotas and coming on againſt the 

city. Epaminondas, who: petceived that his deſign was 
diſcovered, thought it incumbent on him not to retire with- 
out ſome! attempt. (e) He therefore; made his troops ad- 
Yance, and making uſe of valour inſtead of ſtratagem, he 
attacked che city at ſeve ral quarters, penetrated as far as 
the public place, and: ſeized that part of Sparta which lay 
upon the ſide of the rer. Ageſilaus made head every 
where, and defended Wale with n e lens than 
could be expected from: his years. He ſaw well; that it 


enly. upon the defenſive ; but that he bad need of all his 
courage and daring, and to fight with all the vigour of de- 
{pair means, which be had NEVET. uſed, nor phced his 
confidence. in before, but which he employed with great 
ſucceſs in the preſent dangerous emergency. For, by this 
happy deſpair and prudent audacity, he in a manner-ſnatch- 
ed: the citꝶ out of the hands of Rpaminondas. His ſon Ar- 
chidaniins; at the head of the Spartan youth, | behaved with 


with his ſmall troops ſtopt the enemy, and made head a- 
gaiaſt them on all ſides. F 

A young Spartan named ///adar, diflioguithed himalelf 
particularly in this action. He was very handſome in the 
face, perfectly well ſhaped, of an advamageous ſtatute, and 


ſpear in one hand, and a ſword in the other. In this con- 
dition he quitted his houſe with the utmoſt eagerneſs, and 
breaking through the prefs of the Spartans that fought, he 

thre w hanſelf upon the enemy, gave mortal wounds at e- 
very blow, and laid all at his feet who oppofed him, with- 
out receiving any hurt himſelf; whether the enemy were 
diſmayed at ſo aſtoniſtbing a fight, or, fays Plutarch, the 
dods tod pleaſure in preſerving . his - 
(e] Poly, * $47, 


the danger that threatened it, and arrived cr 


vas not no 4 time as before, to ſpare himfelf, and to act 


iacredihle valour here · ever the danger was greateſt, and 


in the flowey of his youth, He had neither armour nor 
eloaths upon his body, which ſhone: with oil, and beld a 
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traordinary valour, It is ſaid, the Ephori decreed him a 
crown after the battle in honour of his exploits, but af. 

_ terwards fined him in a thouſand drachma's (f) for having 
2 bimſelf — ſo great a danger without arms. 

having failed of his aim, foreſceing that 
— Arcadians would certainly haſten to the relief of Sparta, 
and not being willing to have them with all the Lacedae- 
monian forces upon his hands at the ſame time, he returned 

with expedition to Tegea. The Lacedaemomans and A- 
828 — their allies, followed him cloſe in the rear. 

-*(g) That general, conſidering his command was upon 
* point of expiring; that if he did not ſight, his reputa · 

tion might ſuffer. extremely; and that immediately after 
his retreat, the enemy would fall upon the Theban allies, 
and entirely ruin them, he gave orders 'to 4s ere to 
bad themſelves in readineſs for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought 90 N 
more numerous armies. The Lacedaemonians conſiſted of 
more than twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe; 
the Thebans, of thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand 
horſe. . Upon the right wing of the former, the Manti- 
neans, Arcadians, and Lacedacmonians, were poſted in 
one line; the Eleans and Achaeans, who were the weak- 
eſt of their troops, had the centre, and the Athenians a- 

lone compoſed the left wing. In the other army, the The- 
bans and Arcadians were on the left, the Argives on the 
right, and the other allies in che centre. The cavalry « on 
each fide were diſpoſed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched- in the Sine order: of bat- 
1 in which he intended to fight, that he might not be 
obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to Joſe, in the 
diſpoſition of his army, a time which cannot Un too much 
faved in great enterprizes. 

- He did not march directly, and with his from, to. the 
enemy, but in a column upon the hills, with his left wing 
foremoſt, as if he did not intend to fight that day. When 
he was over - againſt them at a quarter of alcague's diſtance 
be made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if 
(f) Five hundred livres. (g) Xcnoph, I. vii. p. 645647. 
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de deſigned to incamp there. The enemy in eſſed were 


deceived by that ſtand; and reckoning no longer upon a 


battle, they quitted their arma, diſperſed | themſelves a- 
bout the camp, and ſuffered that ardor to extinguiſn, which 
the neat approach ern be 
of the: ſold iet: fog dd goes 

Epaminondas, r by ſuddenly wheeling his — 
to the rigbt, having changed his column into a line, and 
having dran out the choice troops, whom he had expreſs - 
ly poſted in front upon his march, he made them double 
theit ſiles upon the front of bis left wing, to add to its 
ſtrength; and to put it into a condition to attack in a point 
the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which, by the movement he 
had made, faced it directly. He ordered the centre and 
richt wing of his army to move very flow, and to- halt be · 
fore they came up with the enemy, that he might not ha- 
zard the event of the battle enen he had 


* great opinion. 


He expected to decide the vitory by that body of cho- 
he troops, which he commanded. in perſon, and which he 
had formed in a; columa to attack the enemy id a point 
ke a: galley, ſays Xcnopbon. He aſſured himſelf, ibat 
if he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, in Which 
the enemy s principal force conſiſted, he ſhould not find it 
difficult to rout the reſt of their army, by charging apou 
the right und laft with his riQorious 2800ps. {| Ataaes 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing 
rn to the ſupport of their right againſt his in- 
tended attack, he made a detachment of his horſe and ſoot 
advance out of the line, and poſted them upon the riſing 
ground in a readineſs to flank the Athenians; as well to 
cover bis right, as tu alarm them, and give them reaſon 
to apprehend being taken in flank and rear Wen in 
+ advanced to ſuſtain their right. ie 

After having diſpoſed his whole army in 5 manner, | 
be moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight 
of his column. They were ſtrangely ſurpriſed when they 
law. e b towards * ene and 
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reſumed their arms, bridled their horſes, and made all 
the haſte they could to their ranks. N 
Whilſt Epaminondas marched againſt the eccmys the 
* that covered his flank on the left, the beſt at that 
time in Greece, entirely compoſed. of Thebans and Theſ- 
ſalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horſe. The The- 
ban general, whom nothing eſcaped, -had artfully beſtow- 
ed bowmen, lingers, and dartmen, in the intervals of his 
horſe ; in order to begin the diſorder of the enemy's ca- 
valry, by à previous diſcharge of a ſhower of arrows, 
ſtones, and javelins, upon them, The other army had ne- 
glected to take the fame precaution; and bad made ano- 
ther fault, not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much depth 
to the ſquadrons, as if they had been a phalanx. By this 
means their horſe were incapable of ſupporting long the 
charge of the Thebans. After having made ſeveral inef- 
fectual attacks with great loſs, they were eee to retire 
behind their infantry. 

- In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of foot, 
had charged the Lacedaemonian phalanx. The troops 
fought on both ſides with incredible ardor·ʒ both the The · 
bans and Lacedaemonians being reſolved to periſh rather 
than yield the glory-of arms to their rivals. They began 
by fighting with the ſpear, and thoſe firſt arms being ſoon 
broken in the fury of the combat, they charged each other 
ſword in hand, The reſiſtance was equally obſtinate, and 
the ſlaughter very great on both ſides. The troops de- 
ſpiſing danger, and deſiring only to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the greatneſs of their actions, choſe rather 1 
ranks, than to loſe a ſtep of their ground. | 
The furious ſlaughter on both ſides having ied « 
great while without the victory's inclining to either, Epa- 
minondas, to force it to declare ſor him, thought it his 
duty to make an extraordinary effort in perſon, without 
regard to the danger of his own life. He formed therefore 
a troop of the braveſt and moſt determinate about him, and 
putting bimſelf at the head of them, he made a vigorous 
charge upon the-enemy, where the battle was moſt warm, 
and wounded the general of the Lacedaemonians with the 


javelin he threw. His troop, by bis example; having 4 
wounded or killed all who ſtood in their way, broke and V 
penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedaemonians, diſmayed 
by the preſence of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the 
weight of that intrepid party, were reduced to give ground; 
The groſs of the Theban troops, animated by their gene+ 
ral's example and ſucceſs,” drove back the enemy upon 
his right and left, and made a great laughter of them. 
But ſome troops of the Spartans, - perceiving: that Epami- 
notdas abandoned himſelf · too much to his ardor, ſudden» 
ly tallied; and returning to the fight, charged him with 
a ſhower of javelins. Whilſthe kept off part of thoſe darts, 
ſnunded ſome of them, fenced off others, and was fight- 
this ing with the moſt heroic valour, to aſſure the victory to 


the his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, gave him a mor- 
ief- tal wound with à javelin in the breaſt. acroſs his cuiraſs. 
tire The wood of che javelin being broke off, and. ihe iron 


head continuing in the wound, the torment was inſupport · 
oot, able, and he fell immediately. The battle began around 
him with new, fury, the one fide uſing their utmoſt endea- 
yours to take him alive, and the other to ſave him. The 
after having put the enemy to flight. They did not pur- 
ſue them far; and returning immediately, contented them- 
ſelves with remaining maſters of the field, and of the dead, 
without making any advantage. of their xictorys ot vnder- 


de- taking any thiog taker, 45 if they ſtaid for the orders of 
elves their general. i bs 
their The cavalry, diſmayed by the accident. of Epaminon= 


das, whom they believed to be dead, and ſeeming rather 
vanquiſhed than victorious, negletted to da an their uc- 
eeſs in the ſame manner, and returned to their for poſt. 

Whillt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, the 


thout Athenian horſe attacked their cavalry on the right. * 
efore as the latter, belides the ſuperiority of number, bad t 
and adrantage of being ſeconded by the light infantry po 

orous their) intervals, they: charged the Athenians. rudely ; — 


having galled them extremely with their darts, they were: | 
broke, and obliged to fly. After having diſperſed and re- 
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12 pulſed them ĩn this manner; inſtead of purſuing them, they 
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thought proper to tart) their arms againſt the Athena foot, 
which they took in flank, put into diſorder, abd puſhed 
with great vigor. Juſt as they were ready to turn tail the 
general of the Elean cavalry, , who commanded a body of 
reſerve, ſecing the danger of that phalaux, came upon For 
che ſpur to its relief, charged the Theban horſe, who ex- arms, 
pected nothing ſo little, force them to retreat, and re- him 
gained from ihem their advantage. At che ſame time the gaine, 
Athenian cavalry,” which hadbetn routed at firſt finding calm 
they were not purſued, rallied themfcives, und inftead of as the 
going to the aſſiſtance of theit ſoot, which was roughly 
handled, they attacked the detachment poſted by rhe The- tum 
bans upon the heights without the line, m put it to the 
uod, ae ee neee n eic 

After weſe different: movements, and this alternative 
of loſſes and advantages, the troops on botly ſides ſtood 
ſtill, and reſted upon their arms, and the trumpets of the 
two atmies, as if by conſent, ſounded the retreat at the 
ſame time. Each party pretended to the victory, and e- 
refed a trophy; the Thebans, becauſe they had defeated 
the right wing, and remained maſters of the field pf battle; 
the Athenians, becauſe they had cut the detackment in 
pieces. And from this point of honour; both ſides refuſed 
at firſt to aſſc len ve to dury their ' dead, whicti,: with rhe 
antients, was conteſſing their defeut. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, however, ſent firſt to demand chat permiſſion, | after 
which, the reſt had no . bur of paying che kal do- 
ties to the ſlain” 1 * 

Such was the Was of the A tetihe of 1 amis 
Xenophon, in his relatiom of it, recommends the diſpoſ - 
tion of the Theban troops, and he order of battle, to the 
reader's attention, which- he deſcribes as a man of Know- 
lege and experience in the art of wart And Monſieut 
Follard, who jaſtly looks upon E paminondas as one of the 
greateſt generals Greece ever produced, in his deſcription 
of the ſame battle, ventures to call it che maſter plece of 
, 


Epaminondas had been catticd me de Sdp. The fu 
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geons, after having examitied-the wound, declared that he 
would expice as foon'as the head af the dart was drawn 
out af it. Tbhoſe words gave all that were preſent the ut · 
moſt ſotrrow and affliction, ho were inconſolable on ſee · 
ing ſo great a man about to die, and to die without iſſue. 
For! him, the only concern he expreſſed. was about his 
arms, add the ſueteſi of the battle. When they ſhe wed 
him his ſbield- and aſſured him, that the Thebans had 
gained the; victory; turning towards his friends with a 


as the end of my life, but as the beginning of my happi - 
reſs, and the completion of my glory. I leave Thebes 
triumphant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece delivered 
from the yoke of ſervitude, For the reſt, I do not reo 
kon that I die without iſſue; Leuctra and Mantinea are 
two illuſtrious daughters, that will got fail to keep my 
name alive, and to tranſmit ĩt to poſterity.” Having ſpoke 
to this effect, he drew enn 
wound, and expired. el 

It may be truly ſaid, that the Theben power ee 
with this great man; whom * Cicero ſeems to rank above 


tle; of the ſame. opinion, when: he ſays, That as a dart is no 
get baper a condition to wound when the point of it is blunt - 
— ſo Thebes, after haviog loſt its general, was no long- 
yn 


r formidable to Ks enemies, and its power ſeemed to have 
emo ſt its edge, and to be annihilated by the death of Epa- 
"ax nonday. Before him that city was not diſtinguiſhed by 
{t du- ay media action, and aſterwards it was not famous 
= or its virtues but misfortunes, till ĩt ſunk jato its origibal 


tinea, bſcurity: ſo that it ſaw its glory take birth, and oxpics 
— vith this great man. | 
to t 


You — IRONY pines, ende . Aead. ed. 1. 


of the | i ſaſtuleris ; fie illo velut muerone teli ablato duce Thebano- 

iotion m, rei quoque publicae vires hebetatze fant'*" ut nom tam illum a- 
mp lle. quam cum illo omnes interiifſe viderentay” Nam neque hunc 
te ducem ullum memorabile bellum nee poſtea 
d cladibus, inſignes fuere: ut manif ſit, patriae'gloriam 


n et extinctam cum eo ſuiſſe. Juſtin. I. vi. c. 8. 
Vol, v. Aa 


calm and ſerene air: “ Do not regard, ſaid he, this day 


ill the inuſttious men Greece ever produced. + Jaſtin i is 


+ Nam dens tele, 5 pam adlem pracfivgeris, reliquo ere n 


- 
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It has been“ donhted, whether he was a more excd, 
lent captain ar good man. He ſought netmpower for him- 
ſeif, but for his country.; and was fo perfectly void of (elf. 
intereſt, that, at his death, he was not worth the expence 
of his funeral. Truly a philoſopher, and poor oùt of taſte, 
he deſpiſed riches, without affecting any reputation fron 
that cuntempt; and, if juſtin may be believed, he covet- 
ed glory as little as he did money! It was always againl 
bis will chat commands. were conſerretl upon him 3 ond he 
behaved himſelf ia chem in ſuch à manner,” as did more 
honour to Gignities, than dignities to him. 
Though poor himſelf, and without any. eſtate, his very 
poverty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and confidence 
af the rich, gave him the opportunity of doing good to 6 
thers. Ove of his friends being in great noceſſey, Er 
minondas dent him to a very rich citizen, wich orden 8 
ask him for a thouſand crowns (h) in hi name. That rid 
man coming to his houſe, to know his motives for dire 
ing his friend to him upon ſuch an errand : (ö)) Why, 1. 
_ plied Epaminondas, it it becauſe this boneft man ir i 
ant, and you are nicbt. 
He had g cuhwated ee and noble feotimes 
in bimſelf by the Rudy of polite learning and philoſophy, 
which de had made his uſual employment and fole ddigh 
From bis earlieſt infancy ; ſo that it was ſurpriſing, ard 
queſtion frequently asked, how, and at what time, it 
paliible fora man, always buſy amongſt books, to atta 
or rather ſeize the-knowlege of the art military in ſo ga 
a degree of perſection? Fond of leifure, which he des 
oy to the l pbilolophy, bis daotictg yoBouy he ſh! 


ch) A talent. a Phat. de praecept. reip. er- p. Boy. 

* Fuit incertum, vir melior an dux eſſet. Nam imperium non # 
Kmper ſed patriae quseſivitʒet pecuniac adep parcys ſuit ut ſumptss 
nen defuerit. K. Gion quoque non cupidior, quam pecuniae : - qvi 
recuſanti omnia imperia ingeſta funt, — 2 ut on 
„ non aeeipere. ſed-dare-iphi dignitati videretur. Juſtin 
| ey, rec e fore Dmg. 

* FG werarum ſtudium, jam philoſaphiac doctrina — vt 
while nah wu 4aid ipbgplailline Gleprizhomin) incr | 
- NSW, + OTA Nan 
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ned public em and made no intereſts but to ex- 

clude himſelſ from them. His moderation concealed him 
fo well, that he lived, obſcure, and almoſt unknows, His 
merit however diſeovered him. He was taken from his ſo- 
litude by force, to be placed at the bead of armies; and 
he demonſtrated, that philoſophy, thougir generally in 
contempt with: thoſe who aſpire: at the glory of arms, is 
wonderfully uſeful in forming heroes. For beſides its be- 
ing a great advance towards conquering the enemy, to 
know how to conquer one's ſelf, in this ſchool ® antient- 
y were taught the great ma xims of true policy, the rules 
of every kind of duty, the motives of a due diſcharge of 
nem, what we owe our country, the right uſe for authori- 
tre err, N in a word, the qualities 
1 ſtateſman, and great captain. 
poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: he had 
3 of ſpeaking in perfection, and was well verſed in 
de molt ſublime ſciences, But a modeſt reſerve threw a veil 
Ve — — augmeated their 
| and of which le knew not what it was to be oſten- | 
: Spintharus, in-giviog his character, ſaid; (k) har 
0 e with e man "abs de mores and 
i? leſs. 

i may be dad therefore of Eparydondes, that he f. 
the proverb, which treated the Boeotiaus as groſs 
1 This was their common characteriſtit, aud 
s imputed. to the grofs air of the coumty, as the Athe- 
x delicacy of taſte was attributed to the ſubtility of the 
ir they breathed," Horace'fays, that to judge of Alexan- 
8 be eren ſwear him 2 


Bae ea ea Epi, 1. L i. 
in thick Boeotian air you'd ſweat bim born. 
'hen Alcibiades was reproacherl * 


he. de-audit. p. 39. a 
* The works of Plato, X enophon, and A are of this. 
1 theriis tenue 


dum. ex quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici; craſſum Thebls, 
Jue pingues Thebani. Go > te, ot. 7. | 
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clination- * muſic, he thought fit to make this excuſe; 
N for Tbebans 10 fing as they: do, abe know nat 
10 ſpeak. Pindar and Plutarch,'who have very little 
of the ſoil ia them, and Who are ptooſs that genius is of 
all nations, do themſelves condemn the ſtupidity of their 
countrymen, Epaminondas did honour to his country, not 
oaly by the greatneſs of his military exploits, but by that 
ſort of merit, which reſults from clevation of genius, and 
the ſtudy of ſeience. erb G69 
I ſhall-conclude his noitiale: 8 Dick 2-6 
cumſtaace, that gives place io nothing to all his other ex- 
celleneies, and which may in ſome ſenſe be preferred to 
chem, as it expreſſes a good heart, and a tender and ſen- 
Gble ſpirit: qualities, very tare amongſt the great, but ig- 
ſiaitely more eſtimable than all, thoſe, ſplendid attributes, 
which the vulgar of mankind commonly gaze at with ad- 
miration, and ſeem almoſt the only objects worthy either of 
being imitated or envied..; The victory at Leuctra bad 
drawn» the eyes and admiration af all the neighbouring 
people upon Epaminondas, who locked upon im as the 
ſupport and reſtorer of Thebes, as the ttiumphunt cos 
queror of Sparta, as the deliverer uf all Gteect i n a wo 
as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent captain, that 
ever was in the world, In the midſt of this univerſal ap- 
plauſe, ſo capable of maliog the general of an army for 
get the man for the vidor,: Epaminondas, little ſenſible u 
ſo affecting and ſo deſerved a glory, (1): Hy: joy," faid be, 
ariſes from. my fehſo of that," "which the. news of my vio 
tory will give my father and my mother. 
Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſa; valuable to me end ſucb ſens 
timents, which do honour to human nature, and proceed 
from a heatt, which neither falſe. glory gor falle great 
neſs have cartupted. I confeſs, it is with grief I ſee theſ 
noble ſentiments daily expire amongſt us, elpeciallyin pets 
ſons whoſe birth and rank raiſe them above others, who 
too frequently, are neither good fathers, good ſons, gool 
| huſbands, nor good friends, _ wp.1 would W it a al 


(1) Tur. in Cobol. 5. 215. * 
* They were great muſiciags, 
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to them, to expreſs for a father and mother the 
from a Pagan. 2 2 „ 
Till Epaminondas's time, two cities had exerciſed al- 
ternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The juſtice 
and moderation of Sparta had at ſirſt acquired it a diſtin- 
guiſhed preheminence, which the pride and haughtineſs of 
its generals, and eſpecially of Pauſanias, ſoon loft it. 
The Athenians, till the Peloponneſian war, held the fitſt 
a cir- ¶ rank, but in a manner ſcarce diſcernible in any other re- 
er ex- i ſpe, than their care in acquitting themſelves worthily, 
red to Wl aud in giving their ioferiors juſt reaſon to believe themſelves 
d ſen: Wi their equals, , They judged at that time, and very juſtly, 
but in- WW that the true method of commanding, and of continuing 


ibutes, their po er, was to evidence their ſuperority only by ſer- 


9 


th ad. vices and benefactions. Thoſe times, ſo glorious for A- 
ther of WW thens, were of about forty-five years continuance 3 and 
a bal BE they retained: a part of that preheminence during the twen- 
ouring N ty-ſeven years of the Peloponneſian war, which make in all 
as de the ſeventy-two; or ſeventy-three years, which Demoſt- 
t cos: henes gives to the duration of their empire (m). But for 
word, BY this latter ſpace of time, the Greeks, diſguſted by the 
n, that BE haughtineſs of Athens, received no laws from that city with- 
rſal - out reludtanoe. Hence the Lacedaemonians became again 


ny ſor i the arbiters of Greece, and continued ſo from the time 
ible u Lyſander made himſelf maſter of Athens, till the firſt war 


undertaken by the Athenians, after their re eſtabliſnment 
by Conon, to withdraw: themſelves and the reſt of the 
Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which was now grown 


wore inſolent than ever. At leogth, Thebes diſputed the 
proceel Wi ſupremacy ; and by the e xalted merit of a ſingle man, ſaw 
e great itſelf at the head of all Greece. But that glorious conditi- 
ee theſe on was of no long continuance; and the death of Epa- 


yin pet minondas, as we have already obſerved, plunged it again 
s, ue into the obſcurity in which be found it. 


Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above-cited, that 
the preheminence granted voluntarily emher to Sparta or 
Athens, was a preheminence of honour, not of dominion, 


(m) Demoſt, Philip. 3. p. 89. 
A a 
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equality and independence in the other ci 


bly with no other meaſures, If then à rude ſtorm attacks 
it, the common danger conciliates and*unites them; they 


grows calm 2yain, the diſcord of the mariners revives; i 
the midſt of the courſe; if, on one fide, they looſe thet 
' wrecked even in the port. This, fays Polybius, is a 5. 


4 Themiſtocles, 4 Pericles, it came off victorious, frotl 
the greateſt dangers. But proſperity blinded and ruined! 


a e TT E 


and 44 the intent of Greece was $'to on a Kind of 
Hence, ſays 
he, when the goverving city attempted to elbe to itſelf 
what did not belong to it, and aimed at any innovations con- 
trary to the rules of juſtice and eſtabliſhed meme all the 
Greeks thought themſelves 7175 ro habe urſe to 
arms, and, Without any motive of perforat dilcoßtent, to 
eſpouſe with ardour the cauſe of tn injureot. 
I ſhall add here another very judicious' reflection from 
Polybius (n). He attributes'the wiſe conduct of the Athe- 
dians, in the times 1 ſpeak of, to the ability of the generals 
who were then at the head of their affairs; and he makes 
aſe of a compariſon, which explains not unhappily, the 
character of that people. A veſſet v oat" RATE ſays 
he, is expoſed to great dangers, 'when every” one fnfiſſs up- 
on its being ſleeted according to his Opinion, and will com. 


abandon themſelves to the pilot's ski; and all the rowen 
doing their dury, the ſhip is faved, ind in a Nate of ſe 
curity. But if the tempeſt ceifes; and "Whey the weather 


they will bearken no longer to the pilot, and ſome are for 
continuing their voyage, whilſt others refolve to flop 


fails, and furl them on the other; it often happens, thi, 
after having efcaped the moſt vidlent ſtorms, they are ſhip 


tral image of the Athena republic; "Aslong as it ſuffet 
ed itſelf to be guided by the iſe counſels of an Ariſtid 


following no longer any thing but caprice, and being | 
come too inſolent to be adriſed or e it "plug 
aſelf into the greareſt misfortuites,” 


dh an. be: P 48. 
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Fg VIII. Death of | Evagonas 8 gelen, Ni- 
cocles bis fon ſucceeds we, Ane lager 15 
- ew princes 1: | . 


Gun ear ef the eld Dipwpindy ſoon ho 
the Thebans had deſtroyetl Plaracae' arid Tlie- 
fad) as has been obſerved” before; Evagoras;' King of 
88 Salamin in the iſle of Cyprus, 6f- whom 'muct has been 
webe faid in the preceding volume, was aſſaſſinated by one of 
Athe- his eunuchs. His ſon Nicoeles ſueceeded him. He had a 
nerale fine model before him in the perſon of his father; and he 
makes ſeemed to make it his duty to be entirely intent upon treads 
v, the ing in his ſteps (p). When he took poſſeſſion of the throne 
h ſay he found the pub treaſures entirely exhauſted; by the 
ils ap great enpences his father had been obliged to be at in the 
long war between him and the King of Perſia. He knew that 
the generality of princes, upon like occaſions, thought every 
means juſt ſor the re-eſtabliſhment of their affairs; but for 

him, he acted upon different principles. In his reigu there 
was no talk of baniſhment; taxes, and confifcation of e- 
ſtates. The public felicity was his ſole object, and juſtice 
his favourite virtue. He diſeharged the debts of the ſtate 
gradually, dt by eruſhing the people with exceffive. im- 
polts, but by retrenching all unneceſſary expences, and by 
uſing a wiſe oeconomy in the adminiſtration of his revenue. 
(q) “ Tam aſſured, ſaid he, that no citizen can complain 
that l have done him the leaſt wrong; and 1 have the ſa- 
tisſaction to know, that I have enriched many with an un- 
ſparing hand. He believed this kind of vanity, if it be 
vanity, might be permitted in a prince; and that it was 
glorious for him to have it in his _ to make his ws 

jeas ſuch a defiance. 

(e.) He piqued himſelf alſo i in particular wood hiker 
virtue, which'is the more admirable in princes, as very 
uncommon! in their fortune; I mean temperance. It is 

moſt dalle, but very difficult, in an age and en 
Hans Hs eren ; 
of 9) A. M. 3636, Ant. C. dg. Diod. L. xv. 5. 363. 

ſocrat. in Nicoc. p- 6. (4) hid, P 6550 66. 
(r) Ibid. p. 67, 
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ence, fidelity, and devotion to their ſervice; and to en- 


can repeat here only a very ſmall part. He begins by tell 


tion, by the employment and cares inſeparable. ſtrom it, by 
the misfortunes to which they are frequently expoſed, by 
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to which every thing is lawful, and wherein pleaſure, arm · 
ed with alt her arts and attractions, is continually lying in 
ambuſſi for a young prince, and preventing his defires, to 
make a long reſiſtance againſt the violence and infinuation 
of ber ſoft aflaults, |Nicocles gloricd in having never known 
any woman beſides his wiſe during his reign, and was a- 
mazed that all other contracts of civil. ſociety ſhould be 
treated with due regard, whilſt that of marriage, the mol} 
facred. and inviolable of obligations, was broke through 
with impunity ; and that men ſhould not bluſh. to commit 
an infidelity. in reſpect to their wives, of which ſhould 
ego es” wg 3 the-ut- 
N anguiſh and deſpair. | 2934 

What There faid of the julite asd temperance, of Ni 
— Iſoerates puts into that/prinee's own. mouth; and 
it is not probable that he Would make bim ſpeak; in ſuch a 
manner, if his conduct had not agreed with ſuch ſenti- 
ments. It is in a diſcourſe ſuppoſed to be addreſſed by 
that king to his people, wherein he deſeribes to them the 
duties of ſubjects to their princes ; love, reſpeR, obedi- 


gage them more effectually to the diſcharge of thoſe du · 
ties, he does not diſtiain- to give chem an 8 
on conduct and ſentiments. 

) In another diſcourſe; which 8 this; Henn 
explains to Nicocles all the duties of the ſovereignty, and 
makes excellent reſlections upon that ſubject, of which l 


ing him, that the virtue of private perſons is much better 
ſupported than his own, by the medioerity of their condi- 


their diſtance from pleaſures and luxury, and particular 
I. by the liberty which their friends and relations have 
of giving them advice; whereas the generality: of princes 
have none of theſe advantages. He adds, that a king, 
who would make himſelf capable of governing well, ought 
to avoid an idle and igactite life ; foal ſet * a pro- 


(s) Iiocrat, ad Nicoe. 
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time for buſineſs and the public affairs; ſhould form 
his — [bf the moſt able and experienced perſons in his 
kingdom; ſhould: endeavour to make himſelf as much ſu- 
perior to others by his merit and wiſdom, as he is by his 
diguity and eſpecially acquire the love of his Tubjeas, 'and 
for tha purpoſe love them ſincerely, and took upon him- 
felf as their common father. "«Perfiſt, ſuid he, in che te- 
hęion 5c have received from your forefathets; but be 
allured, that the moſt grateful adoration and ſiceifice char 
joo can offer to the Divinity, is that of the heart, in ren- 
dering yobrſelf good and juſt. Shew upon all occafions fo 
high a regard for truth; that a fingle word from you, may 
be more eonfided in than the oath of others. Be A war- 
rior by your ability in military affairs, and by ſuch a War- 
Ike proviſion as may intimidate your enemies; but let 
your-inclinations be -pacific, and be rigidly mY in never 
pretendiog to, or undertaking any thing unjuſtly. *T be 
only certain proof 1 that you have reigned v well, will de the 
power of deuring this tellimonny' to yourſelf} that your” 
peaple-are' become both more kappy, and more vile, ab 

der  yout-government, weep. 

: Wharſeems to me mol remarkable i in this eser is, 
that the advice wich Iſocrates gives the king, is neither 
attended with praiſes, nor with thoſe ſtudied reſervations 
and artificial turns, wirhout which fearful and modeſt truth 
dares not venture to approach' the throne. This is moſt: 
worthy of applauſe, and more for the prince's than for the 
writer's' praiſe” Nicocles, far from being offended at theſe 


counſels, rectived them with joy; and to expreſs his gta- 


titude to fſocrates, made him a preſent of twenty talents, 
that is to fa, 9 thoufand crowns 99. 


SECT, IX. We e Ituemom Abele the redulitn 
: of Egypt. Ipbierater the Athenian is uppointed gene- 

ral of the Athenjantroupt: The enterpriae miſcarries 
by the ili conuuct of Pharnabaſus the Perſian general, 


(o) RTAXERXES, after having given his people a re- 
A laxation of ſeveral. ycars, had formed the n 


(t) Plut. in vit. Iſoc. p. 838. 41 4 1118 
(u) A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Dios. 1 XV. p. 328. . 
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long before, and made great preparations ſor war for that 
given Evagoras powerful aid againlt the Perſians, foreſec- 


- dercd him upon pain of death to repair. to Athens by a 


| that the King's intent was, they ſhould all live. ig peace 
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of reducing Egypt, which had ſhaken off the Perſian ** 


purpoſe. Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had 


iog the ſtorm, ; raiſed abundance. of troops of his,own ſub- 
jects, and took into his-pay a great body of Greeks, and 
other auxiliary ſoldiers, of whom Chabrias had the com- 
mand. (x) He had accepted tht fte withaye the au: 
thority of the, republic. 
Pharnabaſus, having been 3 * this war, ſent 
to Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged himſelf 
to ſerve. againſt his maſter, and threatened che republic 
with the King's reſentment, if he. was not immediately 
recalled. He demanded at the ſame time Iphicrates, ano- 
ther Achenian, who was looked upon. as one. of the moſt 
excellent captains of his time, to give him the mand 
of the body of Greek troops in the ſervice of his. maſter, 
The Athenians, who had a great intereſt in the continu- 
ance of the King 8 friendſhip, recalled. Chabrias,; and or- 


certain day. I phicrates was ſent to the Perſian army. 
The preparations of the Perſians went on ſo ſlowly, that 
two whole years elapſed before they entered upon action. 
) Achoris King of Egypt died in that time, and was 
acceeded by Plammuthis, who reigned but a. year. Neph- 
reritus was the next; and four months after nnn 
who reigned ten or twelve years. 
(2) Artaxerxes, to draw more xroops out of. Greece, 
ſent ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the ſeveral ſtates, 


with each other conformably to the treaty of Antalcides, 
that all garriſons ſhould be withdrawn, and all the cities 
ſaffered to enjoy theit liberty under their reſpective laws. 
All Greece received this declaration with pleaſure, except 
the Thebans, who refuſed to conſorm to t. 
(a) At length, every thing being in readineſs. for the 


(2) Cov. Nep. in Chab. & in Tphic. (y) Euſeb. in Chiron, 
) A. II. 363 0. Ant. J. C. 374. Diod, l. w. t. l 
© Diod. 1 ba 358, 359. FS, | 


their hands, and all E 
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pt, „ camp was formed at Acae, ince called 
Prolematd} ip Paleſtine, the place appointed for the gene- 
xal rendezvous.” In à review there, the army was found to 
conſiſt of two huodred thouſand Perſians, under the com- 
mand of Pharnabaſus, and twenty thouſand Greeks under 
tphicrates. The forces at ſea were in proportion to thoſe 
at land; their fleet -confilting of three hundred alleys, 
beſides tuo hundred veſſels o thirty oars, and a prodigious 
number of barks to tranſport the neceffary Proviſions for 
the fleet and army, * ©" | 
The army and fer began 1 to move at the ſame time : 
and, that they might act in concert, they ſeparated from 
tach other as little as poſſible. The war was to open 
with the ſiege of Peluſium; but ſo much time had been 
given the Bgyptians, that Nectanebis had rendered the ap- 
proach to it ĩmpracticable both by ſea and land. The fleet 


therefore, inſtead of making a deſcent, as had been pro- 
jeQed; failed forwards; and entered the mouth of the Nile, 
called Mende/ram:.' The Nile at that time emptied itſelf 


into the ſea by ſeven different channels, of which only 


two * remain at this day; and at each of thoſe mauths 
there was a fott, with a good garriſon, to defend the en- 
trance. The Niebdeſium not being ſo well fortified as that 
of Peluhum;-where-the enemy was expected to land. the 
deſcent was made with no great difficolty The fort was 


earried fword in hand, and no quarter given to thoſe Who 
were found in it. 


After this ſignal action, Iphicrates thoyght: it adviſeable 


to reimbark upon the Nile without oſs of time, and to 
attack Memphis the ca 


of Egypt. If that opinion had 
been followed before the Fgyptians had recovered the pa- 


nie, into Which ſo ſormid le an invaſion, and the blow 


already received, had thrown them, they had found the 
capital without any defence, it had inevitably fallen no 
gypt been re-conquered. But the 
groſs of the army not being arrived, Pharnabaſus believed 


It neceſſary to wait its coming up, and would undertake 


whey till de had re. aſſembled all bis troops; Wy pre- 
„ Datvictth' und Roſetta, © 
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tent, tha t they; would then be invinci e 
would be no obſtacle. capable of; u ing them... - 
Iphicrates, who knew. that in affairs of was edi 
"here are certain favourable and deciſive moments, which 
it is abſolutely, proper to ſeize, . judged quite differently, 
andi in deſpair to ſee an opportunity ſuffered to eſcape, that 
might never. be retrieved, he made preſſing inſtances for 
'permilhon 1 to to at leaſt with the twenty thouſand men un- 
der his command. Pharnabaſus refuſed to comply with 
| har demand out of abjedt jealouſy; apprebending, that if 
- the enterprize ſucceeded, the whole glory of the war would 
Tedound | to Iphicrates. This delay gave the Egyptiam 
time to look about them. They drew all their-troops to- 
gether igto A body, put a good garriſon into Memphis, 
and with the reſt of their army kept the field, and haraſſed 
the Perſians in ſoch a manner, that they prevented their 
- advancing, farther into the country. After which came on 
the inundation of the Nile, which layiog all Egypt under 
water, the Perſians were obliged to return into Phoenicia, 
having firſt loſt incffeQually the belt part of their troops. 
Thus this expeditiop, which, had coſt immenſe ſums, 
"and for which the preparations alone had given ſo much 
. difficuley, for upwards of two years, entirely miſcarried, 
and produced no other effect, than an irreconcileable en- 
mit y between the two generals who had the command of it 
Pharnabaſus, to excuſe himſelf, accuſed Iphicrates of har. 
ing prevented its ſucceſs; and Iphicrates, with much more 
_ reaſon, laid all the fault upon Pharnabaſus. But well al. 
ſured that the Perſian lord would be believed at his court 
£ in preference to him, and remembering what had happen- 
ed to, Conon, to aypid the fate of that luſtrions Athen 
_ an, be Au to retire ſecretly. to Athens iq a ſmall veſſe 
Which he hired. - Pharnahaſus cauſed him to be accuſed 
 thete, of having rendered the expedition againſt Egypt 
| abortive. The people of Athens made anſwer, that if he 
could be convicted of that crime, he ſhould be,puniſhed us 
be deſerved. But his invocence. was; tog well known at f 
" thens to give him any diiquiet upon that account, It does 
| Not appear that be was ever called i in Wel abou i it 
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and ſome time after, the Athenians declared him fole ad- 
miral of their fleet.”  * 


by their flowneſs in putting them in execution. Their ge- 
nerals hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their 
diſcretion. "They had a plan of conduct in their ioſtruc- 
tions, from which they did not dare to dł part. If any ac- 
cident happened, that had not been foreſeen and provid- 
ed for, they muſt wait for new orders from court, and 
before they arrived the opportunity was entirely loſt. Iphi- 
crates, having obſerved that Pharnabaſus took his reſolu- 
tions with alf the preſence of mind and penetration that 
could be deſired in an accompliſhed general (e), aſked him 
one day, how it happened that he was ſo quick ia his 
views, and fo flow in his actions? 77 it, replied Pharna - 
baſus, becauſe my views depend ogy ow "es Put their 


execution 8 my maſter. 


SECT, X. The 8 ſend Ageſilaus to 7 

aid of Tacho, who had revolted from the Perſians, 
The King of Sparta's ations in Egypt. His death. 
The greateſt part eee eu. TX wn” 
faterxes, | 
d) A Frex the battle of ek: both parties, e- = 
- qually weary of the war, hall entered into à ge- 
eral peace with all the other ſtates of Gteece, upon the 
ing of Perſia's plan, by which the enjoyment of „rs 
nd liberties were ſecured to each city, and the Meſſeni- 
ns included in it, notwithſtanding all the oppolition and 
ptrigues of che kagedaemonians to prevent it. Their rage 
pon this occaſion ſeparated them from the other Greeks, 

hey were the only people who reſolved to continue the 
ar, from the hope of recovering the whole country of 
eſſenia in a ſhort time. That reſolution, of which A- 
filaus was the author, occaGoned him to be juſtly re» 
arded as a violent and obſtinate man; infatiable of glory 
id command, who was not afraid of involying the repu- 
(b) Diod. U xy. 358, (ei p. 257, (rue in Aral. g. 


16---618. Diod, I. xv; 97---40r, 
Vor. v. a B b 


— 


(b) Molt of the projects of the Perſian court miſcarried 


World, and was then more than eighty years old, to re- 
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blic again in inevitable misfortunes, from the — ts 
which the want of money expoſed them of borrowing great 
ſums, and of levying great impoſts, inſtead of taking the 
favourable opportunity of concluding a peace, and of puts 
ting an end to all their evils. | 

(e) Whilſt this paſſed in Greece, Tachos, . 
ſcended the throne of Egypt, drew together as many troops 
as he could, to defend himſelf againſt the King of Pe iſa, 
who meditated a new invaſion of Egypt, notwithitandiog the 
ill ſucceſs of bis paſt endeavours to reduce that kingdom, 

For this purpoſe Tachos ſent into Greece, and obran- 
ed a body of troops from the Lacedaemonians, with A. 
geſilaus to command them, whom he promiſed to make 
generaliſſimo of his army. The Lacedaemoniang were ex 
aſperated againſt Artaxerxes, from his having forced then 
to include the Meſſenians in the late peace, and were fond 
of taking this occaſion to expreſs their teſentment Cha- 
bris went alſo into the ſervice of Tachos, but of his out 
head, and without the republic's participation. 

This commiſſion did A geſilaus no honour, - It wi 
thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta, and a great 
captain, who had made his name. glorious throughout the; 


ceive the pay of an Egyptian, and to ſerve a barbaria 
Who had revolted againſt his maſter. 45 

When he landed in Egypt, the King's We genes 
rals, and the great officers of his houſe, came to his ſhip 
40 receive, and make their court to him. The reſt d 
the Egyptjans were as ſolicitous io ſee him, ſrom the gred 
expeQation which the name and renowh,gf Ageſilaus bat 
excited in them, and came in multitudes to the ſhore for tha 
Purpoſe.But when, inſtcad of a great and magnificent prince, 
according to the idea his exploits had given them of hin, 
whey ſaw nothing Ace or 2 either in his perlot 
or equipage, and faw oply an old man of, a mean aſped 
and ſmall. body, without any appearance, and dreſſed i 
a bad robe of very coarſe ſtoff, they were ſeized with a 
(e M. Ant J C. 36 de Agelu. Þ 
063. We No Age d uy e. 1220 we 
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immoderate diſpoſition to laugh, and applicd the fable of 
the mountain in labour to him. 

| When he met King Tachos, nod bait ed bal teh | 
with thoſe of Egypt, he was very much ſurpriſed at not 
being appointed general of the whole army, as he expec- 
ted, but only of the foreign troops; that Chabrias was 
made general of the ſea · forces; and that Tachos retained 
the command in chief to himfelf, which was not the ouly 
mortification he had to "experience, © | 
Tachos came to a estate i d tags Pier l, 
thinking it more adviſeable to make that country the ſeat 
of the war, than to expect the enemy in Egypt. Age- 
filaus, who knew better, repreſented to-him in vain, that 
his affairs were not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to admit his re- 
moving out of his dominions; that he would do muck'better 

o remain in them, and content himſelf with acting by bis 
generals in the enemy's country. Tachos deſpiſed this 
viſe oounſel, and expreſſed no leſs diſregard for him on 
l other occaſions, Ageſilaus was ſo much incenſed at ſuch 
onduct, that he joined the Egyptians, who had taken arms 
gainſt him during his abſence, and had placed Nectanebis 
is * couſin upon the throne. Ageſilaus, abandoning the 
ing, to whoſe aid he had been ſent, and joining the re- 
I, who had dethroned him, alleged in juſtification of 
_ that he. was ſent to the aflitance of the Egypti- 
; and that they, having taken up arms againſt Tachos, 
> was not at liberty to ſerve againſt them without new 
ders from Sparta. He diſpatched expreſſes thither ; and 
inſtructions he received, were to act as he ſhould judge | 
ot advantageous for his country. He immediately de- 
ared for Nectabebis. Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, 
tired to Sidon, from whence he went to the court of Per- 
Artaxerxes not only forgave him his fault, but ad- 
Sk clemency the command of his troops againft 
Ageſilaus covered the fo criminal a conduR with the veil 


the public utility, But, ſays Plutarch, remove that de- 
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Cions conceived of him, At length, hs be for che 7 
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luſive vlind, the moſt jait and only true name which. cw 
de given the action, is that of perfidy and treaſon. it h 
true, the Lacedaemonians, making the glorious and the 
good conſiſt, principally, in the ſervice of their country, 
which they idolized, koe w no other juſtice than what tend. 
ed to the augmentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and the 
extending of -its.dominions, 1 am ſurpriſed ſo judiciou 
aa author as Xcnophon ſhould endeavour to palliate a con- 
duct of this kind, by ſayiog only, that Ageſilaus attached 
himſelf to that of the two * who ſeemed the belt af- 
fected to Greece. 
At the ſame time, a third EO of the city of Mende 
ſet up for himſelf, to diſpute the crown with NeQaneby, 
This new competitor had an army of an hundred thouſ+ 
and men to ſupport his pretenſions, Ageſilaus gave hi 
advice to attack them, before they were exerciſed and di 
ciplined. Had that counſel been followed, it had bee 
| ealy to have defeated a body of people, raiſed in haſte, ad 
without any experience in war. But NeQanebis imagined, 
that Ageſilaus only gave him this advice to betray him i 
f conſequence, as he had done Tachos. He therefore gan 
his enemy time to diſcipline his troops; who ſoon aft 
reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with good wall 
and of very great extent. Ageſilaus was obliged to fol 
low him thither; where the Mendeſian prince beſieged 
them. Nectanebis would then have attacked the ene 
my before his works which were begun were advance, 
and preſſed Ageſilaus to that purpoſe ;- but he refuſed by 
compliance at firſt, which extremely augmented the ſuſp 


in a ſafficieat forwardneſa, and that there remained ot 
as much ground between the two ends of the line, as 

troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in — 
he told Nectanebis, that it was time to attack the enen 
that their own * would prevent their ſurrounding bi 
and that the interval between them was exactly the ſpat 
he wanted, for ranging his troops in ſuch a manner, 
they might all act together effectively. The attack 
executed 5 to Agelilaus's t che! 
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ſegers were beaten, and from thence forth Ageſilaus con- 
ducted all the operations of the war with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that the enemyeprince nn and at laſt 
taken priſoner.. 

f) The following winter, after — well eſtabliſhed 


iciou WM was driven by contrary winds upon the coaſt of Africa, 


| con. WY into a place called the. port of Menelaur,. where be fell = 


ached fick and died, at the age of fourſcore and four years. He 
eſt a. bad reigned forty-one of them at Sparta; and of thoſe 


forty-one, he had paſſed thirty with the reputation of the 


lende: ¶ greateſt and moſt. powerful of all the Greeks, and had been 


anebis, looked upon as the leader and king of almoſt all Greece, 


thou WI till the battle of Leuctra. e ee 
ve bis WY ſupport the reputation he had acquired; and 
od dif- in his elogium of this prince, wherein he gives him the 


d beet preference to all other captains, has been found to exag- 


te, u gerate his virtues, and extenuate his faults too much. 
agined, . The body of Ageſilaus was carried to Sparta. 
him u who were about him not having honey, with which it was 


re gan the Spartan cuſtom to cover the bodies they would embalm, | 
on aft made uſe of wax in its ſtead. His ſon Archidamus-ſuc» 
ceeded to the throne, which continued in his houſe down 


. to Agis, who. was the fifth king of the line of Agefilaus.. 
Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt 
of the provinces. in ſubjection to Perſia revolted. 


dn of this defection. That prince, of himſelf, was good, 
quitable, and beneyolent.. He loved his people, aud was 


ated into ſloth and luxury, and particularly in the latter 


uſineſs and application, from whence the good qualities, 
hich. he otherwiſe poſſeſſed, as well as his beneficent in · 


ty and governors of provinces, abuſing his favour, and 
de infirmities of his great age, oppreſſed the People, wen. 


* OW + 
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dhe! 


Nectanebis, he imbarked to return for Lacedaemon, and 


| Artaxerxes Moemon had been the involuntary, oecaſi· | 
ved by them. He had abundance of mildneſs, and ſweet» 
cls of temper in his character; but that eaſineſa degene- 
ears of his life, in which he diſcovered a diſlike for all 


ations, became uſeleſs, and without effect. The nobi- 
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Bron by it ſrom the revolted provinces,” 
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ed them with inſolence and eruelty, loaded them with taxes, 

and did every thing in their power to reader the Ferlun 
yoke infupportable, 

- The diſcontent became general, and broke our, after 
long ſuffering, almoſt at the fame time on all ſides. Aſia 
Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other provinces, de- 
elared themſelves openly, and took up arms, The prin- - 
cipal leaders of the confpiracy were Ariobarzanes Prince 8 
of Phrygia, Mauſolus King of Caria, Orontes Governor of 
Myſia, and Autophradates governors of Lydia. Datames, fac 
of whom mention has been made before, and who com- dec 

his 
Xt 


manded in Cappadocia, was alſo engaged in it. By this 
means, half the revenues of the crown were on a ſudden 
_ diverted into different channels, and the remainder did not 
fffice for the expences of a war againſt theevoſters, had 
_ they acted in concert. But their union was of no long con- 
tinuance; and thoſe. who had been the firſt, and moſt zeal- 
boys in ſhaking off the yoke, were alſo the foremoſt in re- 
foming it, and in betraying the intereſts of Gs; to make 
ML ENT Gi the Ning.” a Aa 

The provinces of Afia Minor, on Ach ho lag from 
© their obedience; had entered into 4 confederacy for their 

mutual defence, and had choſen Orontes governor of Myſa 
for cheir general. They had aifo reſolved to add twenty 
thouſand foreign troops to thoſe of the country, and had 
| charged the fame Orontes with the care of raiſing them, 
But when he had got the money for that ſervice into his 
hands, with the addition of a year's pay, he kept it for 
_ himſelf and delivered to the King the perſons who had 


_ '®Rheomithras, another of the chiefs of Aſia Minor, be 

ing ſent into '® Egypt to degotiate ſaccours, committed 2 
_ rfeachery of a like nature. Having brought from thit 
country five hundred taleuts and fifty ſhips of war, he 4 
ſembled the principal revokers at Leyeas, a city of At 
Minor, under pretence of giving them an account of h1 
vdegotiation, ſeized them all, delivered them to the King ts 
make his peace, and kept the money he had received in b 


* Diodowus fays he was ſent to Tachos but & is more key 
0 


* = = 4 
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gypt for the cofederacy. Thus this formidable revolt, 
which had brought the Perſian empire to the very brink of 
rain, diflolved of elf, or, nn 


ſuſpended aan fome n. e 


sex. Xl. Tronbles at the court 8 concern 
ing his ſucceſſor. Death of that Prince. 
0 Tn end of Artazerxes's reign abounded with 
cabals, The whole court were divided into 
fadtions in favour of one ar other of his ſons, who preten- 
ded to the ſucceſſion. | He had an hundred and fifty by 
bis concubines, who were in number three hundred and 
fixty,, and three by his lawful wife Atoſſa; Darius, Ari- 
apes, and Ochus. To put a ſtop to theſe practices, he 
declared Darius the eldeſt, his ſucceſſor. And to remove 
all cauſe of diſputing that prince 's right after his death, he 
permitted him to aſſume from thencetorth the title of King, 
and to wear the royal * tiara, But the young prince was 
for having ſomething more real. Beſides which, the re. 
fulal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubines, 
whom he had demanded, had extremely incenſed him; 
inen 
in he engaged fifty of his brothers. 
| u /Pitheſhe,” of when corean;an be di AS Go 
veral times in the preceding volume, who contributed the 
moſt to his raking fo unnatural a reſolution, from a like 
ſubje& of diſtontent agaialt the King; vho, having pro- 
miſed to give him firſt one of his daughters in marriage, 
and then another, broke his word both times, and married 
them himſelf; ſuch abominable inceſts being permitted at 
that time ia Perſia, Ranma 
biting them 
| The number of the coaſpiraors was already very great, 
and the day fixed for the 3 when an eunuch, well 
) P wc . 
1 e p. 1046. 1027. ; Died. I. xv. p. 400. ; 
© This tiara was a turbant, or kind of head-dreſs, with the plums 


of feathers ſtanding upright upon it. The'ſeven counſellors had al- 


ſo plumes of feathers, which wore aſlant, and — All others 
— — 7 
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informed of the whole plot, diſcovered it to the king. Upon 
that information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly 
+ imprudent to deſpiſe ſo great a danger by neglecting a ſtrict 
inquiry into it ; but that it would be much more ſo, to give 
credit to it without certain and unqueſtionable proof. He 
- afſured himſelf of it with his ow eyes. The conſpirators 

were ſuffered to enter the King's apartment, and then ſeiz- 
ed Darius, nne 
deſerved. *% 

After the e began again. Three 
of his brothers were competitors, Ariaſpes, Ochus, and 
Arſames. The two firſt pretended to the throne in right 
of birth, being the ſons of the Queen. The third had the 


King's fayour, who tenderly loved him, though only the ** 
ſon of a concubine. Ochus, prompted by his reſtleſs am- | 
dition, ſtudied perpetually the means to rid himſelf of both ; 
his rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he em- A 
ployed his craft and artifice againſt Ariaſpes, and his cruel- — 
ty againſt Arſames. Knowing the former to be extremely 8 6 
ſimple and credulous, he made the eunuchs of the palace, 2 
- whom he had found means to corrupt, threaten him fo ter- Wy 
ribly in the name of the King his father, that expecting every * 
moment to be treated as Darius had been, he poiſoned him · the 
elf to avoid it. After this, there remained only Arſames of te 

to give him umbrage, becauſe his father, and all the world, 0 a 

conſidered that prince as molt worthy of the throne, from to fo 

his ability and other excellent qualities. Him he cauſed _ 

to be aſſaſſinated by Harpates, ſon of Tiribaſus, - ing 
| This loſs, which ſollowed eloſe upon the other, and the of g 
exceeding wickedneſs with which both were attended, gare one 
the old King a grief that proved mortal; nor is it ſur- ting! 
priſing, that, at his age, he ſhould not have ſtrength e- or i 
 noughto ſupport ſo great an affliction. (b) He ſunk under n. 
it into his tomb, after a reign of forty three years, which * 
might have been called happy, if not interrupted by ma- * A 

ny revolts. That of his ſocceſſor will be no ſtor: 40 


end with them. wg," FL 
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on XII. cus, of the frequent infurreions d 
voll in the Perfian empire, * f 


| 1 Haves taken cart in relating en 


ed m the Perſian empire, to obſerve from time to time 
the abuſes which occaſioned them. But as theſe re volti 


were more frequent than ever in the latter years, and will = 


be more ſo, eſpecially in the ſucceeding reign, I thought 
it would be proper to anite here, under the ſame point of 
view, the different cauſes of ſuch inſurrections, which fore · 
tel the approaching decline of the Perſian empire, | 
I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings 


of Perfia abandoned themſelves more and more to the 


charms of voluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the delights of 
an indolent and inactive life. Shut up generally in their 


palaces amongſt women, and a croud of flatterets, they 
dontented 


themſelves with enjoying, in ſoft effeminate caſe 
and idleneſs, the pleaſure of univerſal command, and made 


their grandeur confilt io the ſplendid ylare of riches, and 


an expenſive magrificence. 

II. They were beſides princes of no great talents for 
the conducł of affairs, of ſmall capacity to govern, and vaid 
of taſte for glory. Not having a fufficient exten of mind 


-to animate' alf the parts of fo vaſt an empire, nor ability 


to ſupport the weight of It, they tranfferred to their offi- 

cers the cares of public bufinefs, the fatigues of command- 
ing armies, - and the dangers which attend the execution 
of great enterpriſes; confining their ambition to bearing 


alone the lofty title of the great ting, and the * 27 


Rings. 

111, The great offices of the crown, the government 
of the provinces, the command of armies, were generally * 
beſtowed upon people without either ſervice or merit. It 
was the credit of the favourites, the fecret intrigues of the 
court, the ſolicitations of the women'of the palace, which 
determined the choice of the perſons who were to fill the 
molt important poſts of the empire; and appropriated the 
rewards due to the officers who by _— on ſtare real 
—_— to their own ereatutes. 


* 


- 
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iv. Theſe courtiers, often out of a baſe, mean jealonfy 
I dhe merit, that gave them umbrage, and reproached 
their ſmall abilities, removed their rivals from public em - 
ployments, and rendered their talents uſeleſs to the ſtate, 
+ Sometimes they would even. cauſe their fidelity to be ſuf- 
pected by falſe informations, bring them to trial, as criminals 


againſt the ſtate, and force the king's moſt faithful ſervants, 


for their defence againſt their calumniators, to ſeek their 
ſafety in revolting, and in turning thoſe arms againſt their 
prince, which they bad ſo often made triumph for his glo- 
ry, and the ſervice of the empire. * 

v. The miniſters, to hold the generals in dependence, 


reſtrained them under ſuch limited 2 as obliged them 


to let flip the occaſions of conquering, and prevented them, 
by attending new orders, from puſhing their advanta- 
ges. They alſo often made them reſponſible for their 
bad Wesel after having let them want every thing neceſ- 
ſary to the ſervice. 

VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely degenerated 
from the frugality of Cyrus, and the anrient Perſians, who 
contented themſclves with crefſes and fallads for their 
food, and water for their drink. The. whole nobility had 
been infected with the contagion of this example. In re- 
taining the ſingle meal of their anceſtors, they made it laſt 


during the greateſtspart of the day, and prolonged it far 


into the night, by drinking to exceſs; and far from being 
aſhamed of drunkenneſs, they made it their glory, as we 


eight of their taxations, and by the pride and avarice of 


have ſeen in the example of young Cyrus. 

VII. The extreme remotepeſs of the , which 
extended from the Caſpian and Fuxine, to the Red ſea and 
Æthiopia, and from tlie rivers Ganges and Indus to the 
EÆgean ſea, was a great obſtacle to the fidelity and aſſection 
of the people, who never had th ſatis faction to enjoy the 
preſence of their maſters ; who knew them only by the 


their /atraps or governors; and who, in tranſporting them- 
ſelves to the court, to make their demands and complaints 


there, could not hope to find acceſs to princes, who be? 


+ Pharnabaſus, Tiribaſus, Datames, &. | #5 


o * 
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ſeved it contributed to the majeſty of their perſons to ny 
themſelves inacceſſible and inviſible. 

VIIE. The multitude of the provinces in ſubjeQion to 
Perſia, did not compoſe an uniform empire, nor the regu- 
lar body of a ſtate, whoſe members were united by the' 
common ties of intereſts, manners, language, and religion, 
and animated with the ſame ſpirit of government, under 
the guidance of the ſame laws. It was rather à confuſed, 
disjointed, tumuhuous, and even forced aſſemblage of df. 
ferent nations, formerly free and independent; of whom 
ſome, who were torn from their native countries, and the 
ſcpulchres of their forefathers, faw themſelves with pain 
tranſported into- unknown regions, or amongſt enemies, 
where they perſevered to retain their own laws and cu- 
ſtoms, and a form of government peculiar to themſelves, 
Theſe different nations, who not only lived without any 
common tie or relation amongſt them, but with a diverſity 
of manners and worſhip, and often with an antipathy of 
characters and inclinations, defired nothing ſo ardently as 
their liberty, and re-eſtabliſhment in their own countries, 
All theſe people therefore were unconcerned for the pre- 
ſervation of an empire, which was the ſole obſtacle to their 
ſo warm and juſt defires, and could not affect a govern - 
ment that treated them always as ſtrangers and ſubjected 


privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, and 3 its usenet per 
the court, made it neceſſary to give the viceroys of the 
frontier - provinces a very great authority in every branch 
of government; to taiſe and pay armies; to impoſe tri- 
bute; to adjudge the differences of cities, provinces," and 
vaſſal kings; and to make treaties with the neighbouring 
ſtates. A power ſo extenſive and almoſt independent, in 
which they continued many years without being changed, 
and without colleagues or council to deliberate upon the 
affairs of their provinces, accuſtomed them to the pleaſure 
ff commanding abſolutely, and of reigning. - In conſe- 
Juence of which, it was with great repugnance they ſub- 
nitted to be remoyed hom their 9 and often 


nations, and never gave wor any ſhare i in its egos” _m 
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e eee eee e them by force of 


- K. The governors of provigces, the generals of armies, 
and all the other officers and winiſters, thought it for their 
honour, to imitate in their equipages, tables, moveables, 
and babits, the pomp. and ſplendor of the court in which 
_ tbey had been educated. To ſupport ſo deſtructive a 
pride. and to forniſh out expences ſo much above the for- 
tubes of private perſons, they were reduced to oppreſs the 
ſabje&s under their juriſdiction with exorbitant taxes, fla- i 
grant extortions, and the ſhameful traffic of a public ve- 20] 
nality, that ſet thoſe offices to fale for money, which bes. 


Bi 
— 


ought to have been granted only to merit. All that va - + 
nity laviſhed, or luxury exhauſted, was made good by SECT 
ment ao e e eee eee | 
Kann 3 

Tbeſe groſs, inteplaatie, — chan af Taken, 
which remained without remedy, and which were daily 
augmented by impunity, tired the people's patience, and 
occaſioned à general diſcontent amongſt them, the uſual 
forerunner of the ruin of ſtates. Theit juſt complaints, 
long time deſpiſed, were followed by an open rebellion of 
ſeveral nations, who endeavoured to do themſelves that 
juſtice by force, which was refuſed ta their remonſtran- 
ces. In ſuch a conduct, they failed in the ſubmiſſion and 
fidelity which ſubjects owe to their ſovereigns ; but Pa- 
ganiſm did not carry its lights ſo far, and was not capable 
of ſo ſublime a perfection, Which was reſerved for a reli- 
gion that teaches, that no. pretext, no injuſtjce; no vex- 
ation, eee e 8 
N . N. 2 4 bs 
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erueſtier. Revolt of ſeveral nations. | 
T2 the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
honoured and revered throughout the whole em- 
daily pire, the more Ochus believed he had reaſon. to fear for 
and BS himſelf ; convinced that, in ſucceeding to him, he ſhould 
uſual dot find the ſame fayourable diſpoſitions in the people and 
zints, nobility, of whom he had made himſelf the horror, by 
the murder of his two brothers, (a) To prevent that a- 
verſion from occaſioning his excluſion, he prevailed upon 
tran- the eunuchs, and others about the King's perſon, to conceal 
" and his death from the public, He began, by taking upon him- 
oo ſelf the adminiſtration. of affairs, giving orders, and ſeal- 
1 ing decrees in the name of Artaxerxes as if he had been 
We till alive ; and h as of ok Johns banked hip 
_ ſelf to be proclaimed King throughout the whole empire, 
gau Always by the order of Artaxerxes. After having govern- 
d in this manner almoſt ten months, believing himſelf ſuf- 
iciently eſtabliſhed, he at length declared the death of | 
ther, and aſcended the throne, taking upon bimlelf the 
dame of Artaxerxes (b). Authors, however, moſt fre- 
penile give him that of Ochus, by which name I ſhall 
generally call him in the Tequel of this füſtor . 
Ochus was the moſt cruel-and wicked of all the princes 
If his race; as his actions ſoon explained. In a very ſhort 
(a) Polyacn, Strata (b) A. 85 3644; Ant. J. C. 366. 
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time the palace and the whole empire were filled with bi 
murders, (c) To remove from the revolted provinces all 
means of ſetting ſame other of the royal family upon the 
throne, and to rid Himſelf at once of all trouble, that the 
rinces and princeſſes of the blood might occaſion him, he 
them all to death,” without to ſex, age; or-proxi- 
mit y of blood. He cauſed his own ſiſter Ocha, whoſe daugh. 
der he had married, to be buried alive (d); and haviry 
ſhüt up one of his uncles, th an hundred of his ſons and 
grandſons in a court of the palace, he ordered them all 
to be ſhot to death with arrows, only, becauſe thoſe princes 
were much eſteemed by the Perſians for their probity and 
valour. That uncle is apparently the father of Siſygambis, 
the. mother of Darius Codomannus : (e) for Quintus Cur+ 
tius tells us, that Ochus had cauſed fourſcore of her bro- 
thers, with their father, to be maſſacred in one day. He 
treated with the ſame barbarity, throughout the whole 
empire, all thoſe who gave bim any umbrage, ſparing none 
of the nobility. whom be ſuſpected of che leaſt diſcontent 
whatſoever. | 
(f) The cruclties exerciſed by Ochus, did not deliver 
him from inquietude, Artabaſus, governor of one of the 
Aſiatic provinces, engaged Chares the Athenian, who com: 
manded a fleet and a body of troops in thoſe parts, to aſil 
him, and with his aid defeated an army of ſeventy thor: 
ſand men fent by the King to reduce him. . Artabaſus, it 
reward of ſo great a ſervice, made Chares a preſent d 
money to defra the whole expences of his armament. The 
King of Perſia reſented exceedingly. this conduct of the 
Athenians in regard to him. They. were at that time em 
ployed i in. the wat of the allies, The King's menace t 
Join their ede mies with a numerous army, obliged then 
LY recall Chares. - 
8) Artabafus, being bind by them, had recourſ 
tothe Thebans, of whom he obtained five thouſand net 
that he took into bis pay, with Pammenes to command 


* (<). Juſtin: I. x. c. 3 (d Val. Max. I ix. c. 3. . 
12 e. F (f) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356, Diod, * 41 
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them, This reinforcement put him into a condition to ac- 
quire two other victories over the King's troops; Thoſe 
two actions did the Theban troops and their commander, 
treat honour, Thebes muſt have been extremely incenſed 
againſt the King of Perſia, to ſend ſo powerful a ſuccour 
to his enemies, at a time when that republic was engaged 
in a war with the Phocaeians, It was perhaps an effect of 
their policy, to render themſelves more formidable, and 
to enhance the price of their alliance. (h) It is certain, 
that, ſoon after, they made their peace with the king, who 
paid them three hundred talents, that is to ſay, three hun- 
mbis, red thouſand crowns. Artabaſus, deſtitute of all ſupport, 
cut · vas overcome at laſt, - and obliged to take refuge with Phi- 
lip in Macedon, 4 | 


; gs Ochus, being delivered at length from ſo dangerous . 
whole nemy, turned all his thoughts on the fide of Egypt, that 


had revolted long before. About the fame time, ſeveral 
aliderable events happened in Greece, which have little 
r no relation with the affairs of Perſia, I ſhall inſert them 
ere; after which I ſhall return to the reign of Ochus, 
ot to interrupt the ſeries of his hiſtorx. 


zer. . War of the Allies | againſt the Athenians. 


7 7 k ) Q'OME few years after the revolt of Aſia Minor, of 
* 1 which I have been ſpeaking, in the third year of 
ent d hundred and fiftieth Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, 
"Th dd Byzantium, took up arms againſt Athens, upon which 


I then they had depended, To reduce them; they em; 
oyed both great forces and great captains, - Chabrias, I- 
crates, and Timotheus. They were the laſt of the 
thenian Generals who did honour to their country; no 
e after them being diſtinguiſhed by merit or reputation. 
(k) ChaBrAs had already acquired a great name, when 
ving been ſent againſt the Spartans to the aid of the The- 


h) Diod. I. xvi. p. 438. (i) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 258. 
Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. x. 4 3 j - wh 


Haec extrema fuit aetas imperatorum Athe nienſium, Tphicratis, 
briae, Timothei: neque poſt illorum obitum quiſquam Fn in ilta 
Oe IIs "ou | 

| CF 


Qui, C6 
vie Pp 439 


75 eaſy to conceive how ſuch armour could defend the old 


382 es dil n 
bans, , and ſeeing himſclf, abandoned in the battle by the 
allies, who had taken to flight, he ſuſtained alone the charge 
of the enemy ;- his ſoldiers, by his order, baying doſed 
5 files with oge knee upon the covered with 
ir bucklers, and preſented their pikes in front, in ſuch 
8 manner, that they could not be broke, and Ageſilaus, 
though victorious, was obliged to retire. The Atheoiang 
erected a ſtatue to Chabtiss in the attitude he had fought 
- ; , IovicRATES was of yery mean extraction, his father 
having been a ſnoemaker. But in a free city like Atheny 
merit was the ſole nobility... This perſon may be truly ſaid 
to be the fon of his actions. Having ſignalized himſelf ig 
a naval combat, wherein he was anly a private ſoldier, he 
was ſoon after employed with diſtinction, and honoured 
with a command, In a proſecution carried on againſt bin 
before. the judges, his accuſer, who was one of the deſcen- 
dants of Harmodins, and made very great uſe of his an: 
| ceſtor's name, having reproached him with the baſeoeſs of 
his birth; Tet, replied be, the mobility of my family te 
gins in me > that of yours eng: in you. He married the 
daughter of Cotys, Kang of Thrace, . 

(1) He is + ranked with the greateſt men of . 
ſpecially in what regards the knowlege of war and mil 
tary diſcipline, He made ſeveral uſeful alterations in the 
ſoldiers armour. Before him, the bucklers were very Jong 

and heavy, pad, if r that reaſon were too great a burdcy 
and extremel A 3 wal he bad them made ſhorter 
and lighter, othat, without expoſing the body, they ad 
ded to its force and agility, On the contrary, be lengthend 
the pikes and ſwords, to make them capable of reaching 
the enemy at a greater diſtance, He alſo changed the cur 
taſſes; and inſteadof iron and braſs, of which they wer 
made before, he cauſed them to be made of flax, It is ot 


G Diod, L xv. p. 360% Cor. Nep. in Iphic. e 2. 
+ Iphicrates Athenienſis, non tam ma ine rerum 7 
diſciplina militari nobilitatus eſt, vit enim tals dux ut 
m aetatis ſuae, cum primis compararetur, ſed ne de mc 
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ers, or be any ſecurity againſt wounds. But that flax being 
ſoaked in vinegar, mingled with ſalt, was prepared in ſuch 
a manner, that it grew hard, and became impenetrable ei- 
ther to ſword or fire. The uſe of it was common amongſt 
No troops were ever better diſciplined than thoſe of Iphi- 
crates, He kept them always in action, and, in times of peace 
and tranquillity, made them perform all the neceſſary evolu : 
tions either in attacking the enemy, or dEfending themſelves 3 
in laying ambuſcades, or avoiding them; in keeping their 
ranks even in purſuit of the enemy, without abandoning 
themſelyes to an ardor which often becomes pernicious, or 
to rally with ſacceſs after having begun to break and give 
way. 80 that when battle was to be given, all was in 
motion with admirable promptitude and order. The offi» 
cers and ſoldiers drew themſelves up without any trouble, 
and even in the heat of action performed'their parts as the 
molt able general would have directed them. A merit very 
rare, as I have been informed, but very eſtimable; as it 
contributes more than can be imagined to the gaining of 
a battle, and implies a very uncommon ſuperiority of geni- 
us in the general. 1 T- io — a * * 
Tinormos was the ſon of Conon, ſo much celebrat- 
ed for his great actions, and the important ſervices he 
had rendered his country. * He did not degenerate from 
his father's reputation, either for his merit in the field, or 
is ability in the government of the ſtate ; but he added 
to thoſe excellencies,” the glory which reſults from the ta- 
lents of the mind, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly 
dy the gift of eloquence, and a taſte for the ſciences. 
lm) No captain at firſt ever experienced leſs than him- 
the inconſtancy of the fortune of war, He had only 
to undertake an enterpriſe to accompliſh it. Succeſs ber- 
(n) Plut. «454. 74 
* Hica nat ob "6. £8 multis auzit virtutibus. Fuit enix 
— ts rioſus, rei miliars peritus, neque minus cv 
regendae . . CV +, - © : 
- Timotheus Cononis filius, cum belli laude non inferior foilſct du 
Peer, ad ea laude doctrinae et ingenij gloriam adjecit, Cic, l. i. c 
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petoally attended his vie ws and defires, Suck uncommen 
Foſperity did not fail to excite jealouſy. Thoſe who en- 
vied him, as I have already obſerved, - cauſed him to be 
painted aſleep, with fortune by him taking cities for him 
in nets. Timotheus retorted coldly, /I tali places in my 
Sleep; what ſhall I de when 1 am-awatke ? | He took the 
thing afterwards more ſeriouſly, and angry with thoſe who 
pretended to leſſen the glory of his aQions, declared in 
public, that he did not owe his ſucceis to fortune, but to 
himſelf. That goddeſs, ſays Plutarch, offended at his 
pride and arrogance, abandoned him afterwarda entirely, 
and he was never ſucceſsful afterwards. - Such mere the 
miefs employed in the war of the allies. 
(n) The war and the campaign opened with-the fiew 
of Chis: Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias the 
ſea - forces. All the allies exerted themſelves in ſending aid 
to that iſland, Chabrias; baving forced the paſſage, enter- 
ed the port, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the ene. 
my. The other galleys were afraid to follow, and abane 
doned him. He was immediately ſurrounded on all ſides, 
and his veſſe} exceedirgly dameged by the affaults of the 
ene my. He might have ſaved himfelf by ſwimming to the 
Athenian fleet, as his ſoldlers did: but, from 2 awitiaken 
principle of glory, be thaught it ineonſiſtent with the duty 
_ of a general to abandon his veſſel in ſuch 2 manner, and 
preferred a-death glorious in bis ſenſe, to a ſhameful fight, 
This firſt attempt having miſcarried, both ſides applied 
themſelves vigorouſly to making new preparations. The 
Athenians fitted aut a fleet of fixey galle ys, and appoioicd 
Chares to command it. and armed fine mort under Ipbi 
crates and Timotheus. The fleet 1 
en hundred fail. After having ravaged ſeveral iſlands be 
+ longing.to the Athemons, where they wade a great booth 
"they fat down before Samos. The Athenians on their ſide 
having united all their forces, bebieged Byzantium. The 
allies made all poſbhle haſte to its relief. - The tuo fect 
© being in view of each other, prepated to fight, hen ſus 
' denly a violent ſtorm aroſe ; notwithſtanding which Cha 
() Diod. I. i. p. 415-; Corn, Nep. in Chab. c. 3, | 
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 reſulved to advance again the enemy. 


- The two other; 
captains, Who had more prudence and experience than him,. 
thought it improper to hazard a baule in ſuch a conjunes 

ture 
called the ſoldiers to witneſs, that it was not his fault they 
did not fight the enemy. He was naturally vain, oſtenta- 

tious, and full of himſelf; one who exaggerated His own 
ſervices, depretiated thoſe of others, and arrogated to him · 


ſelf the whole glory of ſueceſſes. He wrote 10 Athens a- 


gainſt his two colleagues, e thee; of ene 
and treaſon. Upon his complaint, the people, capri 
cious, warm, ſuſpicious, and naturally jealous of ſuch as 
were diſtioguiſned by their extraordinary merit or authori · 
ty, recalled nn general, and krought Ons /35 
trial. 

The falbos 6 Chares, adds e e bs 
wess, having declared agaĩaſt Timotheus, he was ſenten= 
ced to pay a fine of an hundred talents ; a worthy re» 
ward for the noble diſintere ſtedneſs he had ſhe wu upon a 
gother occafion, in bringing bome to his country twelve. 
hundred talents 5 of booty taken from the enemy. with» 
out the leaſt deduction for himſelf. He could bear no long» 
er the fight. of an ungrateful city; and being too poor to 
pay ſo great a ſine, retired to Chaleis. After his death, 


the people touched with repentance, mitigated the fine to 
ten talents, which they made. his ſon Conon pay, to re- 


build a certain part of the walls. Thus, by an event ſuf- 


ficiently odd, thoſe very walls which his grandfather had 


rebuilt with the ſpoils of the enemy. the grandfon, to * 
Werdet uheng repaired in part at his own expence. 

: "08 lphicrates was alſo obliged to anſwer for himſelf hs 
fore thejudges, It was upon this occaſion, that Ariſtophon, 
another Athenian captain, accuſed him of having betray- 
* ao ſolii-<he fect oor Os NR 


pre rhet. I. n. c. 33. 
* Populus acer  ſuſpicax, mobilis, 3 in cin, . 


, dotmum revocat Cor Nep. 
+ An hundred thouſand crowns. 


$ Twelve hundred thouſand crowns 


Chares, cnraged at their not following his adyjce, 
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the collfivace an eſtabliſhed - reputation — wha 
bim, Would you have committed a treaſon of this nature? 
Ne, replied Ariſtophon ; I am a man of too much honour 


for ſuch an ation? How, replied Iphicrates, could Ipbi- 


crater do what Ariſtophon would not do ? 

p) He did not only cmploy the force of arguments is 
his defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. In- 
ſtructed by his colleagueꝰs ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plainly that it 
was more neceſſary to intimidate than convince his judges. 
He poſted round the place where they aſſembled, a num- 
ber of young perſons, armed with poniards, which they 
took care to ſhew from time to time, They could not re- 
fiſt ſo forcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and diſ- 
miſſed him acquitted of the charge, When he was after- 
wards reproached with ſo violent a proceeding; I had 
been a fool indeed, ſaid he, if having made war ſucceſ- 
Fully for 1he Athenians, I had neglected doing ſo for my- 

if. 

5 Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left ſole 
Wan of the whole army, and was in a condition to have 
advanced the Athenian affairs very much in the Helleſpont, 
if he had known how to reſiſt the magnificent offers of Ar- 
tabaſus, Thar viceroy, who had revolted in Aſia Minor 
againſt the King of Perſia his maſter, beſieged by an army 
of ſeventy thouſand men, and juſt upon the point of being 
ruined from the inequality of his forces, corrupted Chares, 
That general, who had no thoughts but of enriching him- 
ſelf, marched directly to the aſſiſtance of Artabaſus, cf- 
feQually relieved him, and received a reward ſuitable to 
the ſervice. This action of Chares was treated as a capi- 
tal crime. He had not only abandoned the ſervice of the 
republic for a foreign war, but offended the King of Per- 
ſia, who threatened by his ambaſſadors to equip three hun- 
dred fail of ſhips. in favour of the iſlanders allied agaioſt 
Athens. The credit of Chares ſaved him again upon this, 


- as it had done ſeveral times before upon like occaſions, 
The Athenians intimidated by the King' 1 Denaces, ap · 


0 Polyacn, Stratag. IL. 
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plied themſelves ſcrioully to prevent heir ele by be: 
neral peace. 

Prior to theſe menaces, ifocrates had 17 recom- 
mended this treaty io them j in a fine diſcourſe (q). which 
is lil} extant, whercin he gives them excellent advice, 
He reproaches them -with great liberty, as does Demoſ- 
thenes ig almoſt all his orations, of abandoning themſelves 
blindly to the inſinuations of arators, who flatter their paſe 
ſions, whilſt they treat thoſe with contempt, who give 
them the molt ſalutary counſels, He applies himſelf pare 
ticularly to correct in them their violent paſſion for the 
augmentation of their power, and dominion over the peo - 
ple of Greece, which had been the ſource of all their miſ- 
fortunes, - He recalls to their remembrance thoſe happy 
days, ſo glorious for Athens, in which their anceſtors, out 
of a noble and generous diſintereſtedneſs, ſacrificed every 
thing for the ſupport of the common liberty, and the pre- 
ſervation of Greece; and compares them with the prefent 
{ad times; wherein the ambition of Sparta, and afterwards 
that of Athens, had ſucceſlively planged both ſtates into 
the greateſt misfortunes. He repreſents to them, that the 
real and laſting greatneſs of a ſtate does not conſiſt in aug» 


mentiag its dominions, or extending its conqueſts to the 


utmoſt, which cannot be. effected without violence and in 
juſtice; but in the wiſe government of the people, in reg- 
dering them happy, in protecting their allies, in being be- 
loved and eſteemed by their neighbours, and feared by: 
their enemies. A ſtate, ſays be, cannot fail of becom- 
ing the arbiter of all its neighbours wheo it knows how to 
unite in its meaſures the two great qualities, juſtice and 
power, which mutually ſypport each other, and ought to 


be inſeparable. For as power, not regulated by the mo- 


tives of reaſon and juſtice, has recourſe to the molt vio-— 
leot methods to cruſ and ſubyert whatever oppoſes, it; ſo 
Joſtice, when unarmed and without power, is expoſed to 
injury, and neither in a condition to defend itſelf, nor pro- 


tect others. The concluſion drawn by Ifocrates from 


this reaſoning, is, That 3 if it would be en 
(Y De pace, ſen ſocialis. 
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in tranquillity, ought not to affect the empire of the ſea 
for the ſake of lording i it over all other ſtates; but ſhould 
conclude a peace, whereby every tity and people ſhould 
be left-to the full enjoyment of their liberty; and declare 
themſelves irrecqncileable enemies of thoſe who ſhould 
- preſume to diſtarb that peace, or contravene ſuch mea» 


fue. 


_ "6 The peace was concluded e cater fach 

conditions; and it was ſtipulated that Rhodes, Byzantium, 
Chio, and Chos, ſhould enjoy entire liberty. The war 
of the allies endes! in this manner _ having continued 
three N | 


$zcr. III. Demoſthenes encourages [the ben 0 
armed by the preparations of Artaxerxes for war. He 
' barangues them in favour of the Megalopolitans, and 
afterwards of the Rhadians. Death of Mauſolus, Ex- 
. traordinary. grief of Artemiſa his wife, 


6) N TE IS. peace did not entirely remove the appre- 

henſion of the Athenians with regard to the 
King of Perſia, The great. preparations he was making, 
gave them umbrage, and they were afraid ſo formidable 
an armament was intended againſt Greece, and that Egypt 
was only a plauſible pretext with which the king covered 
his real deſign, : 

Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The orators 
increaſed the fears of the people by their diſcourſes, and 
exhorted them to have an immediate recourſe to their 
arms, to prevent the King of Perſia by a previous decla- 
ration of war, and to make a league with all the people 
of Greece againſt the common enemy. Demoſthenes made 
his firſt appearance in public at this time, and mounted 
the tribunal for harangues to give his opinion. He was 
twenty · eight years of age. I'ſhall ſpeak more extenſively 
of him in-the concluſion of this volume. Upon the pre- 
ſent occaliqn, more wife than thoſe precipitate orators, 
and having undoubtedly in view the 1 importance to the re; 


(r) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 355. 
(s) A. M. 3649. Ant. J. C. 35 
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public of the aid of the Perſians againſt Philip, he dared 
not indeed oppoſe in a direct manner their advice, leſt he 
ſhould-render himſelf ſuſpected; but, admitting as a prin- 
ciple from. the. firlt, that it was neceſſary to conſider the 
King of Perſia as the eternal enemy of Greece, he repre- 
ſented that it was not conſiſtent with prudence, i in an affair 
of ſuch great conſequence, to precipitate any thing; that 
it was very improper, by a reſolution taken upon light and 
uncertain reports, and by a too early declaration of war, 
to furniſh ſo powerful a prince with a juſt reaſon to turn 
his arms againſt Greece; that all which was neceſſary at 
preſent, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred ſail, (in 
what manner, he propoſed a * ſcheme), and to hold the 
troops in a readineſs and condition to make an effectual 
and vigorous defence in caſe of being attacked ; that, by 
ſo doing, all the, people of Greece, without farther i invi- 
tation, would be ſufficiently appriſed of the common dan- 
ger to join them; and that the feport alone of ſuch an ar- 
mameyt would be enough to induce the King of Perſia to 
change his meaſures, admitting he ſhould have W 
any deſigas againſt Greece. 

For the reſt, he was not of opinion, that it was * 
ſary to levy an immediate tax upon the eſtates of private 
perſons for the expence of this war, which would not a- 
mount to a great ſum, nor ſuffice for the occaſiun. It 
is better, {aid he, to rely ypon the zeal and gene roſity of 
the citizens. Our city may be ſaid to be almoſt as rich 
as all the other cities of Greece togetber. He had 
before obſeryed, that the eſtimate of the lands of Attica 


mounted to fix thouſand talents, (about eight hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling). When we ſhall 
ſee the reality and approach of the danger, every body - 
will be ready to contribute to the expences of the war 
as no body can be ſo void of reaſon as to prefer the "by 
zard of loſing their whole eſtate with their liberty, to a 


„ieee this ſcheme for the end of the volume, being curious, 
ind very proper (explain in with manner the $ fitted out, 
and ſubliſted their fleets, « 
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_ erificingia ſmall part of it to their oon, and their country's 
preſervation. 
And we ought not to fear, as ſome people would loſi- 
tare; that the great riches of the King of Perſia enable 
him to raiſe a great body of auxiliaries, and Tender his 
army formidable againſt us. Our Greeks, when they are 
to march againſt Egypt, or Orontes, and the other barba. 
riaas, ſerve willingly under the Perſians; but not one of 
them, 1 dare be affured, nor a ſingle man of hem. will 
ever reſolve to bear arms againlt Greece,” 
*: + This diſcourſe had aff irs effcet. '' The refoed and 
delicate addrefs of the orator, in adviſing the impoſition of 
a tax to be deferred, and artfully explaining at the ſame 
time that it would fall only upon the rich, was highly pro- 
per to render abortive an affair, which had no other foun- 
dation than in the overheated imaginations of ſome orators, 
who were perhaps intereſted in the 'war they adviſed. 
(t) Two years after, an enterpriſe' of the Lacedaemo- 
ans againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demo- 
ſthenes another opportunity to ſignalize his zeal, and dil-, 
play his eloquence. That city, which had been lately 
eſtabliſhed by the Arcadians, who had ſettled a numerous 
colony there from different cities, and which might ſerve 
a fortreſs and bulwark againſt Sparta, gave the Lacedaemo- 
nians great uncaſigeſs, and alatmed them extremely. They 
reſolved therefore to attack and make themſelves matters 
of ir, The Megalopolitans, who, without doubt, had re- 
pounced their alliance with Thebes, had recourſe to 4- 
thens, and implored irs protection: the other people con- 
cerned ſent alſo their deputies thither, and d the affair was 


debated before the people. 
(o) Demoſthenes founded his difcourſe from the be- 


nce to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from grow 
ing too powerful, and from being in a condition to gift 
the law to the reſt of Greece. Now, it is evident, that if 
we abandoo Megalopolis-to.the Lacedaemomans, they wil 


ta. M. 3651. Ant. J C. 353. bl wn, pc gor- 
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ſoon make themſelves maſters of Meſſene alſo, two ſtr 
neighbouring cities, which are a check upon Sparta, and 


ofi- WW keep it within due bounds. The alliance we ſhall make 
able with the Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is there- 
his ſore the certain means to preſerve fo neceſſary a balance 
are between Sparta and Thebes ; becauſe whatever happens, 
ba · neither the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilſt 

e of the Arcadians are our allies, whoſe forces, in conjunction 
will with ours, will always be ſuperior to thoſe of either ol 

them. | 

and A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthenes, was 
n of Will the alliance actually ſubſiſting between Athens and Sparta. 
ame For, in fine, ſaid the orators who oppoſed Demoſthenes, 
pro- what idea will the world have of Athens, if we change in 
oun- WY ſach a manner. with the times, or is it conſiſtent with juſ- 
tors, WY tice to pay no regard to the faith of treaties? «© We 
| ought,” (replied Demoſthenes, whoſe very words I ſhall re- 
mo- peat in this place); we * ought indeed always to have 
mo- juſtice in view, and to make it the rule of our conduct; 
diſ- bot, at the ſame time, our conformity to it ſhould conſiſt 
ately Wl with the public good and the intereſt of the ſtate.” It has 
:rous il been a perpetual maxim with us, to aſſiſt the oppreſſed, - 
ves Wl (He cites: the Lacedaemonians themſelves, the Thebans, 
emo- and Euboeans, as examples). We have never varied 
The WM from this principle. The reproach of changing therefore 
afters WM ought not to fall upon us, but upon thoſe whoſe” injuſtice 


+ 


and uſurpation oblige us to declare again(t them. 
[ admire the language of politicians To hear them 
talk, it is always reaſon and the ſtricteſt juſtice that de- 
termine them; but to ſee them act, makes it evident that 
intereſt and ambition are the ſole rule and guide of their 
conduct. Their diſcourſe is an effect of that regard for 
juſtice which nature has implanted in the mind of man, 
and which they cannot entirely ſhake off. There are few 
o venture to declare againſt that internal principle in 
heir expreſſions, or to contradict it openly. But there 
re alſo few who obſerve it with fidelity and conſtancy- 
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in their actions. Greece never was koown to have more 
treaties of alliance than at the time we are now ſpeak in 
of, nor were they ever leſs regarded. This l 
the religion of oaths in ſtates, is a proof of their decline, 

| and often denotes and occaſions their approaching ruin. 
(x) The Athenians, moved by the eloquent diſcourſe 
of Demoſthenes, ſent three thouſand foot and three hun» 
dred horſe to the aid of the Megalopolnans, under the 
command of * Pammenes. Megalopolis was re-inſtated 
in its former condition, and its inhabitants, who had re · 
tired"into their own countries, were obliged to return. 
The peace, which had put an end to the war of the 
- allies, did not procure for all of them the tranquillity they 
had reaſon to expect from it. The people of Rhodes and 
Cos, who had been declared free by that treaty, only 
changed their maſter. Mauſolus King of Caria, who had 
aſſiſted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, impoſed 
his own upon them. Having publichy declared himſelf 
for the rich and powerful, he inſlaved the people, and made 
them. ſuffer exceedingly. He died the ſecond year after 
the treaty of peace, having reigned twenty- four years, 
6 Artemiſa his wife ſucceeded him, and as ſhe was ſup- 
ported with all the influence of the King of Perſia, ſhe 

retained her power in the iſles lately ſubjected. 

In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it is proper to obſerve, 
that ſhe muſt not be confounded with another Artemiſa, 
. lived above an hundred years before, in the time of 
Xerxes, and who diſſinguiſhed her reſolution and prudence 
ſo much in the naval battle of Salamin. Several celebrate 
ed writers have fallen into this error, through inadvertency, 
(2) This princeſs immortalized herfelf by the honour 
ſhe rendered to the memory of Mauſolus her huſband, 
She cauſed a magnificent monument to be erected for bin 
zn Halicarnaſſus, which was called the Mauſolacum, and 
Tor its beauty was eſteemed one of the wonders of tht 


1 Died. I. Xv. p 202. (y) A. M. 3650. Ant. J. C. 354 
Dog. } Xvi p. 433 (2 Plin I. xxxvi. c. 5. 
| lis is not the Pamimenes of Thebes, of whom mention lat 
; deen made before. | des * 
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world, and gave the name of Mauſalacum to all future 
great ſtructures of the ſame kind, 

| (a) She endearoared alſo to eternize the name of Mau- 
ſolus by other monuments, which ſhe believed more dur- 
able than thoſe of braſs or marble, but are often no bet- 
ter proof againlt the injuries of time; I mean works of 
vit. She cauſed excellent panegyrics to be made in ho- 
gour of her huſband, aud propoſed a prize of great value 
for the perſan whole performance be the beſt. A- 
mongſt many others, the celebrated Iſocrates, and Theo- 
pompus, his diſciple, were competitors for it. | 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the weak- 
vefs and vanity to boaſt in public of having gained the 
prize againſt his maſter ; preferring, as is too common, 
the fame of fine parts to the glory of a good heart. He 
had repreſented Mauſolus in his hiſtory as a prince molt 
fordidly avaritious, to whom all means of amaſſing trea- 
ſure were good and eligible, He painted him without 
doubt in very different colours in his ric, or elſe he 
would never have pleaſed the princeſs. 

(b) That illuſtrious widow prepared a different tomb 
for Mauſolus, than that I have been ſpeaking of, Having 
gathered his aſhes, and had the bones beaten in a mortar, 
ſhe mingled ſome of the powder every day in her drink, till 
ſhe had drank it all off; deſiring by that means to wake 
her own body the 
my years, and her grief did not end but with 

ife, : 

Inſtead of tears, in which moſt writers plunge Artemiſa 
during her widowhood, there are ſome who ſay ſhe made 
very conſiderable conqueſts. (c) It appears, by one of De- 
moſthenes's orations, that ſhe was not conſidered at Athens 
3s a forlorg reli, ho negleRed the affairs of her kingdom. 
But we have ſomething more deciſive upon this head. 
(d) Vitruvias tells us, 'that, after the death of Mauſolus, 
the Rhodians, offended that a woman ſhould reign in Ca- 


(a) Aul. Gel. 1, x. e. 19. ; Plat. in Iſocrat. p. 838. (b) Cie. 
Tuſe. quaeſt. I. H. n. 55.; Val. Max. I. iv. e. 6, (e] Demoſth. 
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re of her huſband. She furvived 
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na, undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for ſex 

that purpoſe with their fleet, and entered the great port 
of Halicarnaſſus. The Queen, being informed of their 
delign, had given the inhabitants orders to keep within her 
the walls, and when the enemy ſhould arrive, to expreſs, Pien 
by ſhouts and clapping of hands, a readineſs to ſurrender * 
the city to them, The Rhodians quitted their ſhips, and . 
went in all haſte to the public place, leaving their fleet 
without any to guard it. In the mean time, Artemiſa 
came out with her galleys from the little port through a 
ſmall canal, which the had cauſed to be cut on purpoſe, 
entered the great port, and ſeized the enemy's fleet with- 
out reſiſtance, and having put her ſoldiers and mariners on 
board of it, ſhe fer fail. The Rhodians, having no means 
of eſcaping, were all put to the ſword, The Queen all 
the while advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabi- 
tanis ſaw their veſſels approach, adorned with wreaths of 
laurel, they raiſed great ſhouts, and received their victo- 
rious and triumphant fleet with extraordinary marks of 
joy. It was ſo in effect, but in another ſenſe than they 
imagined. Artemiſa, having met with no reſiſtance, took 
poſſeſſion of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to 
death. She cauſed a trophy of her victory to be erected 
in it, and ſet up two ſtatues of braſs; one of which re- 
- Preſented the city of Rhodes, and the other Artemiſa 
branding it with a hot iron, Vitruvius adds, that the 
Rhodians dared never demoliſh that trophy, their religion 
forbidding it; but they ſurrounded it with a building 
which prevented i it entirely from being ſeen. 
All this, as Monſieur Bayle obſerves in his dictionary, 
does not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable widow; that 
paſſed her whole time in grief and lamentation; which 
makes it reaſonable to ſuſpeR, that whatever is reported 
of exceſſive in the mourning of Artemiſa, has no other 
foundation, bur i its being advanced at a venture by ſome 
writer, and afterwards copied by all the reſt, 

I ſhould be better pleaſed, for the honour. of Artemiſi 

if it had been ſaid, as there is nothing incredible in it, 
that by a fortitude and greatneſs of mind, of which her 
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ſex has many examples, ſhe had known howto unite the 


ſevere affliction of the widow with the active courage of 


the Queen, and made the affairs of her government ſerve 


her ialtead of conſolation : (e) negatia pro ſolatiis acci» 
tens, * n 9 
b f) The Rhodians being treated by Artemiſa in the man- 
ner we have related, and unable to ſupport any longet 
ſo ſevere and ſhameful a ſervitude, they had recourſe to 
the Athenians, and implored their protection. Though 
they had rendered themſclves entirely unworthy of it by 


their revolt, Demoſthenes took upon him to ſpeak to the © 


people in their behalf. He began with ſetting forth their 
crime in its full light ; he enlarged upon their injuſtice and 
perfidy; he ſeemed to enter into the people's juſt ſenti- 


ments of reſentment and indignarion, and, it might have 


been thought, was going to declare himſelf in the ſtrongeſt 
terms againſt the Rhodians : but all this was only the art 
of the orator, to inſinuate himſelf into his andicors opition, 
and to excite in them quite contrary ſentiments of good · 
deſs and compaſſion for a people, who acknowleged their 
fault, who confefled their unworthineſs, and who oever» 
theleſs were come to implore the republic's protection. He 


ſets before them the great maxims which in all ages hal 


conſtituted the glory of Athens; the forgiving of injuries, 
the pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon them the de- 
fence of the unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he 
annexes thoſe of intereſt ; in ſhe wing the importance of de- 


Caring for a city, that favoured the democratic: form of 
bandoning an iſland fo powerful as 


povernment, and of not a 
that of Rhodes : which is the ſubſtance of Demolthenes's 
diſcourſe, intitled, For the liberty of the Rhodians . 


(g) The death of Artemiſa, which happened the me | 


year, it is very likely, re-eſtabliſhed the Rhodians in their 


liberty. She was ſucceeded by her brother Idriacus, vo e- 


ſpouſed his own ſiſter Ada, as Mauſolus had done Arte- 
miſa It was the cuſtom in Caria for the kings to marry 
their. 6fters in this manner, and for the widows'to ſuecred 


Rhod, (g) Strab, 1. Xiv. p. 636. 
| DAd3 
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their husbands in the throne io preference to the brothers, 
and even the children of the defunt. _ 


Stor. IV. Succeſs ul expedition of Ochus againſt Phos- 
nicia and Cyprus, and afterwards againſt Egypt. 


00 oh ns: meditated in earneſt the reduction of Egypt 
to its obedience, which had long pretended to 
maintain itſelf in independence. Whilſt he was making 
great preparations for this important expedition, he receiy- 
ed advice of the revolt of Phoenicia. (i) That people op- 
preſſed by the Perſian governors, reſolved to throw off ſo 
| heavya yoke, and made a league with Nectanebis King of 
Egypt, againſt whom Perſia was marching its armies, - As 
there was no other paſſage for that invaſion but through 
Phoenicia, this revalt was very ſeaſonable for Nectanebis, 
ho therefore ſent Mentor the Rhodian to ſupport the 
rebels, with four thouſand Grecian troops. He intended 
dy that means to make Phoenicia his barrier, and to ſtop 
the Perſians there. The Phoenicians took the field with 
that reinforcement, beat the governors of Syria and Cici- 
Ha that bad been ſept againſt them, and drove the Perſan 
entirely out of Phoenicia. | 
(k) The Cyprians, who were not better road than the 
Phoenicians, ſeeing the good ſucceſs which had attended 
this revolt, followed their example, and joined in their 
league with Egypt.  Ochus ſent orders to Idriaeus King 
of Caria, to make waragainſt them; who ſoon after fitted 
out a fleet, and ſent eight thouſand Grecks along with it, 
under the command of Phocion the Athenian, and Eva- 
zoras, who. was believed to have been the ſon of Nicocles, 
It is probable, that he had been expelled by his uncle Pro- 
' tagoras, and that he bad embraced with pleaſure this op- 
- portunity of re-aſcending the throne, His knowlege of 
the country, and the party he had there, made the King 
"ef Perfia chuſe him very wiſely to command in this 
expedition. They made a deſcent in the iflaod, where 
their army increaſed to double its number by the rei 
() A. M. 3653+ Ant, J. C. 352, (3) Diod, 1. avi. p. 439 | 
Died. I. xvi. p. 440, 441. 
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forcements which came from Syria and Cilicia. The h 

of enriching themſelves by the ſpoils of this iſland, thar 
was very rich, drew thither abundance of troops, and they 
formed the ſiege of Salamin by ſea and land. The iſland 
of Cyprus had at chat time nine cities, cooſiderable enought 
to have each of them a petty king. Bur all thoſe kings 
were however ſubjects of Perſia, They had upon this oc. 
caſion united together to throw off that yoke, . to rene 
der themſelves independent. | 

Ochus having obſer rved that the Egyptian war was 4. 
ways unſucceſs ful from the ill conduct of the generals ſent 
thither, he reſolved to take the care of it upon himſelf. But 
before he ſet out, he ſigniſied his deſire to the ſtates of 
Greece, that they would put an end to their ne and 


| Ceaſe to make war upon one another. 


It is a juſt matter of ſurprize, that the court of Pork 
ſhould 15 ſo earneſtly and ſo often, that the people of 
Greece ſhould live in tranquillity with each other, and ob- 


ſerve inviolably the articles of the treaty of Antalcides, the 


principal end of which was the cſtabliſhmeat of a laſtiog 


union amongſt them. It had formerly employed a quite 


different policy. From the miſcarriage of the enterpriſe 
againſt Greece under Xerxes, judging gold and ſilver a 
more proper means for ſubjecting it than that of the ſword, 


Perſians did not attack it with open force, but by the 


method of ſecret intrigues. They conveyed conſiderable 
ſums into it privately, to corrupt the perſons of credit and 
authority i in the great cities; and were perpetually watch · 
iog occaſions to arm them againſt each other, and to de- 
prive them of the leifure and means to invade themſelyes. 


They were particularly careful to declare ſometimes for 


one, and ſometimes for another, in order to fupport a kind 
of balance amongſt them; which put it out of the power 
of any of thoſe republics to aggrandize itſelf too much, 
and by that means to become formidable to Perſia. - | 
That nation employed a quite different conduct at this 
time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and 
commanding them to obſerve an univerſal peace, upon pain 


of incurring their diſplcaſure and arms, to ſuch as ſhould 
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diſobey. Perſia without doubt did not take that reſola · 
tion at a venture, and had its reaſons to behave in ſuch 
@ manner with regard to Greece, 

Its defign might be, to ſoften their ſpirit by degrees, 
in diſarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that valour 
which ſpurred them on perpetually by noble emulation ; 
to extioguiſh in them their paſhon for "oor and victory 1 
to reader languid, by long inertion and forced eaſe, the 
activity natural to them; and, in fine, to bring them into 
the number of thoſe Dorle; whom a quiet and effeminate 
life enervates, and who loſe in ſloth and peace that martial 
ardor, which combats, and even dangers, are apt to in- 
thine. 
The King of Perfia, who then reigned, had a perſonal 
intereſt, as well as his predeceſſor, in impoling theſe terms 
upon the Greeks,” Egypt had long thrown off the yoke, 
aud given the empire juſt cauſe of inquietude. Ochus had 
reſolved to go in perſon to reduce the rebels. He had the 
expedition extremely at heart, and neglected rothing that 
could promote its ſucceſs, The famous retreat of the 
ten thouſand, without enumerating many other actions of 


2 like nature, bad left a great idea in Perſia of the Gre- 


cian valour. That prince relied more upon a ſmall body 
of Grecks in bis pay, than upon the whole army of the 
Perſians, as numerous as it was; and he well knew, that 
the inteſtine diviſions of Greece would render the cities 
incapable of ſupplying the number of ſoldiers he had oc- 
for. | 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter upon 
action i io Egypt, till he had pacified all behind him, Ionia 
eſpecially, and its neigbbouring provinces. Now, the moſt 
certain means to hold them in obedience, was to deprive 
them of all hope of aid from the Greeks, to whom they 
had always fecourſe in times of revolt, and without whom 
they were ia no condition to form any great enterpriſes (1). 
When Ochus had taken all his meaſures, and made the 
neceſſary preparations, he repaired to the . frontiers of 
Phoenicia, where he had an army of three hundred thou- 


- (1) Diod. I. wi. p. 441---443+ 
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ſand foot; and thirty thouſand horſe, and put himſelf at 
the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian 
troops. The approach of ſo great an army ſtaggered him; 
and he ſent ſecretly to Ochus, to make him offers, not on- 
ly of ſurrendering Sidon to him, but of ſerving him in E- 
gypt, where he was well acquainted with the country, and 
might be very uſeful to him. Ochus agreed entirely to 
the propoſal, upon which he engaged Tennes King of Si- 
don in the ſame treaſon, and wy ſurrendered the place 
in concert to Ochus. | 

The Sidonians had ſet fire to their ſhips upon the ap- 

bal of the King's troops, in order to lay the people 
under the neceſſity of making a good defence, by remov- 
ing all hope of any other ſecurity. When they ſaw them- 
ſelves betrayed, that the enemy were maſters of the city, 
and that there was no poſſibility of eſcaping either by 
ſea or land, in the deſpair of their condition, they ſhur 
themſelves up in their houſes, and ſet them on fire. Forty 
thouſand men, without reckoning women' and children, 
periſhed in this manner, The fate of Tennes their King 
was no better. Ochus, ſeeing himſelf maſter of Sidon, 
and having no farther occaſion for him, cauſed him to be 
put to death; a juſt reward of his treaſon, and an eyident 
Proof, that Ochus did not yield to him in perfidy, At the 
time this misfortune happened, Sidon was in menſely rich. 
The fire having melted the gold and filver, Ochus _o 
the cinders for a conſiderable ſum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city caſt ſo great a terror 
into all the reſt of Phoenicia, that it ſubmitted, and ob- 
tained conditions reaſonable enough from the King, Ochus 
made no great difficulty in complying with their demands, 
becauſe he would not loſe the time there, he had fo much 
occaſion for in the execution of his projects againſt Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter it, he was joined 
by a body of ten thouſand Greeks. From the begioning 
of this expedition he had demanded troops in Greece. 
The Athenians and Lacedaemonians had excuſed them- 
ſelves from furniſhing him any at that time; it being im- 
poſſible for them to do it, whatever deſire they might haygy 
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as they ſaid, to cultivate a good correſpondence with the 
King. The Thebans ſent him a thouſand men under the 
command of Lachares ; the Argives three thouſand under 
Nicoſtratus. The reſt came from the cities of Aſia. All 
theſe ors. gence him immediately after the taking of 
Sidon. 
([m) The Jaws mo have had ſome ſhare in this war of 
the Phoenicians againſt Perſia. For Sidon was no ſooner 
taken, than Ochus entered Judea, and beſieged the city 
of jericho, which he took. Beſides which, it appears that 
be carried a great number of Jewiſh captives into Egypt, 
and ſent many others into Hyrcania, where he ſettled them 
along the coaſt of the Caſpian fea. 
(gs) Ochus alſo put an end to the war with Cyprus at \ 
the ſame time. That of Egypt ſo entirely ingroſſed his at- 
tention, that, in order to have nothing to diyert him from 
it, he was ſatisſied to come to an accommodation with the 
vine kings of C who ſubmitted to him upon certain 
conditions, and all continued in their little ſtates. 
Evagoras demanded to de reinſtated in the kingdom of 
Salamin, It was evidently proved, that he had commit - 
ted the moſt flagrant oppteſhons during his reign, and that 
he had not been unjuſtly dethroned. Protagoras was there- 
fore 66nfiemed in the kingdom of Salamin, and the King 
| gave Evagoras'a remote government. He behaved no bet- 
ter in that, and was again expelled, He afterwards re» 
turned to Salamin, and was ſeized, and put to death. 
Surpriſing difference between Nicocles and his ſon Eva - 
goras! 1 N 
(o) After the reduction af hs ile c and the 
province-of Phoenieia, Ochus advanced at length wore 
Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, be cemped "before Peluſium, from 
whence he detached three bodies of his troops, each of 
them commanded by a Greek and a Perſian with equal 
authority. The firſt was under Dachares the Theban, 
and Roſaces governor of Lydia and Ionia, The ſecond 


(w) Solin, c. 35 Euſeb. in Chron, &c. 
f ( Did i. xvi. p. 441. (0) Ibid. p. 444. a 
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was given to Nicoltratus the Argive, and Atiſtazanes one 
of the great officers of the crown. The third had Men- 
tor the Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Ochus's eunuchs, at 
the head of it. Each detachment had its particular orders. 
The King remained with the main body of the army in the 
camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait events, and 
to be ready to ſupport thoſe troops in caſe of ill ſucceſs, 
or to improve the advantages they might have. | 
Nectanebis had long expected this invaſion, the prepa» 
rations for which had made fo much noiſe. He bad an 
hundred thouſand men on foot, twenty thoufand of whom 
were Greeks, twenty thouſand Libyans, and the reſt of 
Egyptian troops. Part of them he beſtowed in the places 
upon the frontiers, and poſted himſelf with the reſt in the 
paſſes, to diſpute the enemy's entrance into Egypt. Ochus's 
firſt detachment was ſent againſt Peluſium, where there was 
a garriſon of five thouſand Greeks. Lachares beſieged the 
place. That under Nicoſtratus, on board of four and 
twenty ſhips of the Perſian fleet, entered one of the mouths 
of the Nile at the ſame time, and failed into the heart of 
Egypt, where they landed, and fortified themſelves well 
in a camp, of which the ſituation was very advantageous, 
All the Egyptian troops in theſe parts were immediately 
drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the ifle of Cos, 
and prepared to repel the enemy. A very warm action 
enſued, in which Clinias with five thouſand of bis troops 
were killed, and the reſt entirely broke and diſperſed. 
This action decided the ſacceſs of the war. Nectane · 
bis, apprehending that Nicoſtratus after this victory would 
imbark again upon the Nile, and take Memphis the capi · 
tal of the kingdom, made all the haſte he could to defend 
it, and abandoned the paſſes, which it was of the laſt im 
portance to ſecure, to prevent the entrance of the enemy, 
When the Greeks that defended Peluſium were appriſcd of 
this precipitate retreat, they believed all loſt, and capitu» 
lated with Lachares, upon condition of being ſent back in- 
to Greece with all that belonged to them, and withour ſuf- 


Ering any injury in their perſons or effect. 
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- Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finds, 
ing the paſſes clear and unguarded, entered the country, ſe 
and made himſelf maſter of it without any oppoſition. For, 
after having cauſed a report to be ſpread throughout his 
camp, that Ochus had ordered all thoſe who would ſub- 
mit to be treated with favour, and that ſuch as made re- 
ſtance ſhould be deſtroyed, as the Sidonians'bad been; he 
let all his priſoners eſcape, that they might carry the news 
imo the country round about. Thoſe poor people report- 
ed in their towns and villages what they had heard in the 
enemy's camp. The brutality of Ochus ſeemed to confirm 
it; and the terror was ſo great, that the garriſons, as 
well Greeks as Egyptians, ſtrove which ſhould be the fore- 
moſt in making their ſubmiſſion, 

(p) Nectanebis having loſt all hope of being able to de- 
fend. himſelf, eſcaped with his treaſures and belt effects in- 
to Æthiopia, from whence he never returned. He was the 
laſt king of Fgypt of the Egyptian race, fince whom it has 
always continued under a foreign yoke, . to the 
prediction of Ezekiel (q). 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this man- 
ner, diſmantled the cities, pillaged the temples, and re- 
turned in triumph to Babylon, laden with ſpoils, and eſpe · 
cially with gold and ſilver, of which he carried away im- 
menſe ſums; he left the government of it to Pherendates, 
a Perſian of the firſt quality. 

(r) Here Manethon finiſhes his commentaries, or hi- 
Rory of Egypt. He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in that 
country, and had wrote the hiſtory of its different dyna- 
ties from the commencement of the nation to the times 
we now treat of. His book is often cited by Joſephus, 
Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and ſeveral others. This 
- hiſtorian lived in the reign of Ptolemacus Philadelphus 
-._ king of Egypt, to whom he dedicates his work, of which 
ell has preſerved us the abridgment. ” 


(p) A. M. 3654. Ant. J. C. 350. (4) Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. 

- (r) Syncel. p. 265.; Voſſ. de hiſt. Graec. |. i. c 14. 

* George, a monk of Conſtantinople, ſo called from his being 
Syncellus, or vicar'to the patriarch Taraſus, towards the end of the 


niath century. 
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Netianebis loſt the crown by his too good opinion of him - 
ſelf. He had been placed upon the throne by Ageſilaus, 
and afterwards ſapported in it by the valour and counſels 
of Diophantes the Athenian, and Lamius the Lacedaemo- 
nian, who, whilſt they had the command of his troops, 
and the direction of the war, had rendered his arms vice 
torious over-the Perſians, in all the enterpriſes they had 
formed againſt him. It is a-pity we have no account of 
them, and that Diodorus is ſilent upon this head. That 
prince, vain from ſo many ſucceſſes, jmagined in conſe» 
quenee, that he was become ſafficicttly capable of con- 
ducting his own affairs in perſon,” and diſmiſſed them to 
whom he was indebted for all thoſe advantages. He had 
time enough to repent his error, and to diſcover that the 
power does not confer the merit of a king. 

s) Ochus rewarded very liberally the ſervice which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction of 
Phoenicia, and the conqueſt of Egypt, Before he left that 
kingdom, he had diſmiſſed the other Greeks laden with 
his preſents. As for Mentor, to whom the whole ſucceſs 
of the expedition was principally owing, he not only made 
him a preſent of an hundred talents f in money, beſides - 
many jewels of great value, but gave him the government 
of all the coaft of Aſia, with the direction of the war a- 
gainſt ſome provinces, which had revolted in the beginning 


of his reign, ad dedlered him H, . 
mies on that fide, 


Mentor made uſe of his intereſt to reconcile the Kink | 

with his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who had mar- 
ried their ſiſter. Both of them had been in arms againſt 
Ochus, * We have already related the revolt of Artaba- 
ſus, and the victories he obtained over the King's troops. 
He was however overpowered at laft, and reduced to take 
refuge with Philip king of Macedon ; and Memnon, who 
had borne a part in his wars, had alſo a ſhare in his U- 
mihment, - After this reconciliation, they rendered Ochtis 

and his ſucceſſors ſignal amn 


(.) A. M. 3655 Ant. J. C5 %᷑eh]ͤ *& 
? An hundred thouſand crowns. 
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was one of the moſt valiant men of his times, and uo 1k 
excellent i in the art of war. Neither did Mentor. want hit 
t merits, nor deceive the King in the confidence he 
| had repoſed im him. For he had ſcarce taken poſſeſhon of 
his government, when he re-eſtabliſhed every where the 
King's authority, and reduced thoſe who, had revolted ia 
his neighbourhood to return to their obedience. Some be 
brought over, by his addreſs and ſtratagems, and others by 
force of arms, In a word, he knew ſo well how to take 
his advantages, that at length he ſubjected them all to 
the yoke, and re-inſtated the King's affairs i in thoſe pro · 
vinces. 

(t) The arſt year of e 108th Olympiad died Plato, 
the famous Athenian philoſopher. I ſhall defer ſpeaking 
of him at preſent, en. not . the chain of 
the hiſtory, -. 1 3 


szer. v. Death of Ochus. Aki fucceeds him, and is 


(a) 


Yandoped 


ſucceeded by Darius Codomanus, _ 


Cavs, after the conqueſt of Egypt, and redoc- 
tion of the revolted provinces of his empire, a» 
himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious caſe during the 


25 — life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his 


The two principal of them wete the eunuch 


Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who divided all power 
between them; ſo that the firſt; had all the provinces of 
the Upper, and the latter all te of the Lower 4. un · 
der him. . 

) After having. relenad . res. years, Ochus 
died of poiſon given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, who 
was. by birth an Egyptian, had always retained a love for 
his country, and a zeal for its religion. When his maſter 

conquered ĩ it, he flattered himſelf, that it would have been 

in his power to have ſoftened the deſtiny of the one, and 
tected the other from inſult. But he could not reſtrain 

* brutality 0 his keince. who acted a thouſand things 


© (AZ M, 3656. Ant. THC 148." | (») Blok 1 * Pe 496 
4z) A. M. 3666. Ant. J. C. 3328. 6 
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in regard to both, which the eunuch ſaw with extreme 
forrow and always' violently reſented in his heart. 
* Ochus, not contented with having diſmantled the cities, 
and pillaged the houſes and temples, as has been ſaid, had 
deſides taken away all the archives of the kingdom, which 
were depoſited, and kept with religious care in the temples 
of the Egyptians; and, in (y) deriſion of their worſhip, he 
had cauſed the god Apis to be killed, that is, the ſacred 
bull which they adored under that name. What gave oc- 
caſion for this laſt action was, (z) that Ochus being as lazy 
and heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the ſirſt 
of thoſe qualities, had given him the ſhocking firname of 
ato, the ſtupid animal they found he reſembled. Violently en- 
king Wl raged at this affront, Ochus ſaid, that he would make 
in of WH them ſenſible he was not an aſs, but a lion; and that the 
| , whom they deſpiſed ſo much, ſhould eat their ox. 
Accordingly he ordered Apis to be dragged out of his 
temple, and facrificed to an aſs. After which he made 
his cooks dreſs, and ſerve him up to the officers of his 
houſehold. - This piece of wit incenſed Bagoas. As for 
the archives, he redeemed them afterwards, and ſent them 
back to the places here it was the cuſtom to keep them: 
but the affront which had been done to his religion, was 
irreparable; and it is believed that was the real occaſion 
of his maſter's death, | 
(a) His revenge did not ſtop there ; he cauſed another 
body to be interred' inſtead of the King's; and, to avenge 
FY bis having made the officers of the houſe eat the god Apis. 
Ochus He made cats eat his dead body, which he gave them cut 
„ who Wi io ſmall pieces; and for his bones, thoſe he turned into 
ove for Wi handles for knives and ſwords, the natural ſymbols of his 
maſter ih cruelty, It is very probable, that ſome new cauſe had a- 
wakened in the heart of this monſter his antient reſent- 
ment; without which, it is not to be conceived, that he 
could carry his barbarity ſo far in regard to his mutter and 
bene factor. | 


After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whoſe hands all 


Alan. I. iv, c. 8. (z) Plut. de 164. & Ofir. p. 363. 
(a) kan. I. Vi. C. 8. 4 * "4 þ ©, . 
: Bea 


* 


* 


tinction. it js the duty of a wiſe prince to diſtinguiſh me- 
entire maſter, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince, 


2 a of the enſuing volume, it is neceſſary to give the rev 
der ſome previous idea of him, and to let him know-d/ 
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power was that time, placed Arſes upon the throne, the mo 


| youngeſt of all the late king's ſons, and put the reſt. to ren 


death, in order to poſſeſs with better ſecurity, and with- mil 
out a rival, the authority be had uſurped. | He gave Ar- 6 
ſes only the name of Xing, whilſt he reſerved to himſelf two 
the whole power of the ſovereignty. But perceiving that ſon 
the young prince; began to diſcover his wickedneſs, and to 1 
took meaſures to puniſh it, he prevented him by having dera 
him aſſaſſinated, and deſtroyed his whole family with him. coul 
Bagoas after having rendered the throne vacant by the wor 
murder of Arſes, placed Darius upon it, the third of that did 
name who reigned in Perſia, His true name was Codo- that 
manus, of whom much will be ſaid hereafter. * of th 
We ſee here in a full light the ſad effect of the ill po- 
licy of the Kings of Perſia, who, to eaſe themſelves of the 
weight of public buſineſs, abandoned their whole authori- 
ty to an eunuch. Bagoas might have more addreſs. and 
underſtanding than the reſt, and thereby merit ſome diſ- 


fit; but it is as conſiſtent for him to continue always the 


like Ochus, that had made the greateſt crimes his ſteps 
aſcending the throne, and who had ſupported himſelf in it 
by the ſame meaſures, deſerved to have ſuch a miniſter a 
| Bagoas, who vied with his maſter in perfidy and cruelty, 
Ochus experienced their firſt effects. Had he deſired to 
have nothing to fear from him, be ſhould not have been 
F by giving him 1 


unlimited power. 

Sacr. VI. Abridgment of the life 4 9 to bit 
appearance with honour and applauſe in the public af: 

ſembliet againſt Philip of Macedon... 

As Demoſthenes will have a great part in the hiſtor 
of Philip, and of Alexander, which will be the ſub 


what means he cultivated, and to what a degree of peries 
tion he carried, his talent of eloquence ; which made ki 
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more awful to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to 
render greater ſervices to his country, than the higheſt 
military virtue could have done. - 

(b) That orator born two. years before Philip, and 
two. hundred and fourſcore before Cicero, was not the 
ſon of a dirty ſmoky blackſmith, + as Juvenal would ſeem 
to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who got conſi 
derably by forges Not that the birth of Demoſthenes 
could derogate in the leaſt from his reputation, . whoſe 
works are an higher title of nobility, than the moſt ſplen- 
did the world affords, (c) Demoſthenes tells us himſelf, 
that his father employed thirty ſlaves at his forges, each 
of them valued at three minae, or fifty crowns ; two ex- 
cepted, who were without doubt the molt expert in the 
buſineſs, and directed the work, and thoſe were each of 
them worth an hundred crowns. It, is well known, that 
part of the wealth of the antients conſiſted in ſlaves. Thoſe 
forges, all charges paid, cleared annually thirty mipae, 
that is, fiſteen hundred crowns. To this firlt manufacto- 
ry, appropriated to the forging of ſwords and ſych kind 
of arms, he added another, wherein beds and tables of 
five wood and ivory were made, which brought himin year» 


ly twelve minae. In this only twenty ſlaves were employ- 


* each of them valued at two minae, or an hundred 
vres (d). 

| Demoſthenes's father died polſeſſed of an eſtate of four- 
teen talents (e). He had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of ſordid and avaritious guardians, who had 90 
views but of making the moſt out of his fortune. The 
carried that baſe ſpirit ſo far as to refuſe their pupil's af 
ters the reward due to them: ſo that he was not educate 


ed with the care which ſo excellent a genius as his requi- | 
red; beſides which, the 


the weakneſs of his conſtitution, ad 


(b) A. M 3623 Ant. J. C. 387. Plut. in Demoſth. p 847. 


ad 849. (e) In orat. 1. cont. Aphob. p. 896 (4) About 41, 106. 
(e) Fourteen hundred crowns 


* The folrth year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad: _ os 


% ver pater ardentis maſſae fuligine lippus, 
A carbone et forcipibus, gladioſque parante 
Is Xt yarns Volcany od chenees ali Juv. L 4. fit, 16. 
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_ the'delicacy of his health, with the exceflive fondneſs of 
2 mother that doted upon him, prevented his maſters from 


him to apply much to his ſtudies, . 
- The ſchool of Iſocrates *, in which e n en men 


had been educated; was at that time the molt famous at 


Athens. But whether the avarice of Demoſthenes's guar- 


dhans prevented him from improving under a maſter, whoſe 


price was very high (f), or that the ſoft and peaceful e- 
loquence of Iſocrates was not to his taſte at that time, he 
ſtadied under Iſaeus, whoſe character was ſtrength and 


vehemence. He found means however to get the princi- 


ples of rhetoric taught by the former: but + Plato in rea · 
lity contributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes ; he 


read his works with great application, and received lefſons 
from him alſo; and it is eaſy to-diſtinguiſh-in the writings 


of the diſciple, the noble and ſublime air of the maſter. 
(g) But he ſoon quitted the ſchools of Iſaeus and Pla · 


dio for another, under a different kind of direction; I mean, 


io frequent the bar; of which this was the occaſion. The 


brator Calliſtratus was appointed to plead the cauſe of the 


city Oropus, ſituated between Boeotia and Attica. Chae 


brias, having diſpoſed the Athenians to march to the aid 


the Thebans, who were in great diſtreſs, they haſ- 
ened thither, and delivered them from the enemy. The 


| Thebans, forgetting ſo great a ſervice, took the town of 


as, which was upon their frontier, from the Athe- 
nians, (h] Chabrias'was ſuſpected, and charged with trea- 
Ton upon this occaſion, Calliftratus was choſen-to plead 
againlt bim. The reputation of the orator, and the im- 
rtance of the cauſe, excited curiofity, and made a great 
noiſe in the city (i) Demoſthenes, who was then (ix- 


(F) Abovt 22 l. 10 8. (g) Aul. G J. M. c. 13. (h) Demoſth. 


in M68. p. 613. (i) A. M. 363g. J. C. 365. 


Iſocrates . · cujus e ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, innume- 
xi principes enierunt. De orat, n. 94. 

+ Lectitaviſſe Platonem ſtudioſe, audiviſſe etiam, Demoſthenes d. 
citur: idque apparet ex genere et granditate ſermonis, + Cie. in Brut 
n. 121. 

Illud jusjurandum. per cacſos in Marathone ac. 1 
natores reip. ſatis maniteſto docet, pracceptorem * 
Quint, I. xii. e. 10. 
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teen years of age, eameſlly intreated his maſters to carry 

him with them to the bar, that he might be preſent at ſo 
famous a trial. The orator was heard with great-atren- 
non; and having had extraordinary ſucceſs, was attended 


$ at home by a croud of illuſtrious citizens, who ſeemed" to 
lar- vic with each other in praiſing and admiring him. The 
ole young man was extremely affected with the honours which 
le- he ſaw paid to the orator, and ſtill more with the ſu- 
he preme power of eloquence over the minds of men, over 
and which it exerciſes a kind of abſolute power. He was him- 
nci- ſelf ſenſible of its effects; and not being able to veſiſt its 
rea · charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, from thenceforth 
- he renounced all other ſtudies and pleaſures; and, duriog-the 
ons continuance of | Calliſtratus at Athens, he never quitted 
ting n een 91ers ace 
ter. cepts, 
Pla» | . his eloquence was agiuit his puar« 
nean, dians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his fortune, 
The | Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured to ſpeak before 
f the the people, but with very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak 
Chas voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, and a very ſhort breath; 
ie aid notwithſtanding which, his periods were ſo long, that he 
7 baſe was often obliged to ſtop in the widſt of them for reſpira- 
The tion. This occaſioned his being hiſſed by the whole au- 
wn of dience; from whence he retired entirely diſcouraged, and 
Atbe · determined to renounce for ever a function of which he 
a trea · believed himſelf incapable. One of his auditors, who had 
"plead obſerved an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind 
he im- of eloquence which came very near that of Pericles, gave 
a great him new ſpirit from the grateful' idea of fo glorious a re- 
en ſix ſemblance, and the good advice which he added to it. 
moth. He ventured - therefore to appear a ſecond time before 


the people, and was no better received than before. As 
he withdrew, hanging down his head in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, Satyrus, one of the moſt excellent actors of thoſe 
times, who was his friend, met him, and having learned 
from himſelf the cauſe of his being ſo much de jected, he 
aſſured him, that the evil was not without remedy, and 
that the caſe was not ſo deſperate as he imagined. He 
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deſired dion only to repeat ſome of Sophocles or Euripides's 
verſes to him; which he accordingly. did. Satyrus ſpoke 


them after him, and gave them ſuch. graces by the tone, 


geſture, and ſpirit, with which he pronounced them, that 
; Demoſthenes himſelf found them quite different from what 
they were in his own manner of ſpeaking. He perceived 
plainly.what be wanted, and applied himſelf to the ac- 
quiring of it. 
'F ö and 
to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, of which his friend had 
made him underſtand the value, ſeem almoſt incredible, 
and prove, that an.induſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount 
all things. (Kk) He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not pronounce ſome. letters, amongſt others, that 
with which the name of the art * he ſtudied begins ; and 
he was ſo ſhort-breathed, that he could not utter a whole 
period without ſtopping, He overcame theſe obſtacles at 
length, by putting ſmall pebbles into his mouth, and pro- 
nouncing ſeveral verſes in that manner without interrupti- 
on; and that walking, and going up ſteep: and difficult 
places, ſo that at laſt no letter made him heſitate, and his 
breath held out through the longeſt periods. (l) He went 
alſo to the ſea-fide, and whilſt the waves were in the moſt 
violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to accuſtom 
himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the waters, to the roar 
of the, people, and the tumultuous cries of public aſ- 
ſemblies. 

(m) Demoſthenes took no o leſs care of his action, than 
of his voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in his houſe, 
which ſeryed to teach him geſture, and at which he uſed 
to declaim, before he ſpoke in public. To correct a fault, 
which he had contracted by an ill habit, of continually 
ſhrugging his ſhoulders, he practiſed ſtanding upright in a 
kind of very narrow pulpit, or roſtrum, over which hung 
a halberd, in ſuch a manner, that if in the heat of action, 
that motion eſcaped him, the point of the weapon might 
ſerve at the ſame time to admoniſh and correct him, + 

(k) Cic- |. x, de orat. n. 260, 261. 1) Quintil. L 10. 6. 
6h. I. zi. c. 3. * Rhetoric, 2 = Fon 
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His pains were well beſtowed : for it was by this means 
that he cartied the art of declaiming to the higheſt degree 
of perfection of which it was capable; whence it is plain 
he well knew its value, and importance. When he was 
aſked three ſeveral times, which quality he thought moſt 
neceſſary in an orator, he gave no other anſwer than pro- 
nunciation; inſinuating, dy making that reply * three 


— 


times ſucceſſively, that qualification to be the only one, of - 


which the want could be leaſt concealed, and which was 
molt capable of concealing other deſects; and that pro- 
nunciation alone. could give conſiderable weight even to an 
indifferent orator, when, without it, the moſt excellent 
could not hope the leaſt ſucceſs. ' He muſt have had a very 
high opinion of it, fince, to attain a perfection in it, and 
for the inſtruction of Neoptolemus, the moſt excellent co- 
median then in being, he devoted ſo confiderable a ſum as 
ten thouſand drachmas (n), though he was not very rich. 

His application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurpriſing. To be 
the more removed from noiſe, and leſs ſubject to diſtrac- 
tion, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be made for him under 
ground, in which he ſhut himſelf up ſome times for whole 


months, ſhaving on purpoſe half his head and face, that he : 


might not be in a condition to go abroad. It was there, 
by the light of a ſmall lamp, he compoſed the admirable 
orations which were faid, by thoſe who envyed him, to 


ſmell of the oil; to imply that they were too elaborate. 


* It is plain, replied he, yours did not coſt you ſo 
much trouble. ”” * He roſe very early in the morning, and 
uſed to ſay, that he was ſorry when any workman was at 
his buſineſs before him. (o) We may judge of his extra- 


ordinary efforts to acquire an excellence of every kind, 


(n) About 240. I. Sterling. (o) Lucian. adverſ. indoct. p. 639. 

* Aﬀtio in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hac ſummus orator eſſe 
in numero nullo poteſt: mediocris hac inſtructus ſummos ſaepe ſupe- 
rare. Huic primas dediſſe Demoſthenes dicitur, cum rogaretur quid 
TR 1 ere huic ſecundas, huic tertias. Cic. de orat. 
+ W. n. 413. | | 

+ Cui non ſunt auditae Demoſthenis vigiliae ? qui dolere ſe aichat, 
T antelucana victus eſſet induſtria. Tuſc. Quaelt. L 
„ 
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from che pains he took in — ilfory 
eight times with his own hand, in order to render the ſtyle 


of that great man familiar to him. 
Demoſthenes, after having exerciſed his bein of elo- 


quence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his appearance in 


full light, and —— the tribunal of harangues, to treat 


there upon the public affairs; with what ſucceſs, we ſhall ſee 
hereafter.” Cicero ® tells us that ſucceſs was ſo great, that 


all Greece came in crouds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes 
ſpeak ; and he adds, that merit, fo great as his, could not 
but have had that effect. I do not examine in this place 
into the character of bis eloquence; (p) I have enlarged 
Gel 4 that clewhere 3 mg 3 its won- 

rful eſſects. . ; 

If — believe Philip upon his bead, of which be 
is s certainly an evidence of unqueſtionable authority, (q) 
the eloquence of - Demoſthenes alone did him more hurt 
than all the armies: and fleets of the Athenians. His ha- 
rangues, he ſaid, wire like machines of war, and batteries 
raiſed at a diſtance againſt him; by which he overthrew all 


his projects, and ruined his enterpriſes, without its being 


poſſible to prevent their. &Fet, For I myſelf, ſays Philip 
of him, had I been preſent, and heard that vehement ora- 


tor declaim, | ſhould have concluded the firft, that it was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to declare war againſt me. No ci- 
ty ſeemed impregnable to that prince, provided he could 
introduce a mule laden with · gold into it, but he confeſſed, 
that, to his ſorrow, Demoltheiies was invincible in that 
reſpeR, and that he always found him inacceſſible to his 
preſents. After the battle of Chaeronea, Philip, though 


victor, was ſtruck with extreme dread-at the proſpect of 


the great danger to which that orator, by the powerful 
league he had been the ſole cauſe of forming * him, 
ex poſed himſelf and his Kingdom. 


(p) Are of ſtudying the belles lettrs, vl. 3» J in en- 


ens — A p. 947. | 
Ne quidem intelli non modo ita memoriae proditum 
eſſe, ſed ita neceſſe fuiſſe, 1 Demoſthenes dicturus efſet, ut con · 


curſus, audiendi cauſa, ex tota Graecia herent. In Brut. n. 2392 
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(x) Antipater ſpoke to the ſame effect of him. 1 value 
got, ſaid be, the Piraeus, the galleys, and armies of the 
Athenians: for what have we to fear from a people con · 
tinually employed in games, feaſts, and Bachanals ? De- 
moſthenes alone gives me pain. Without him the Atheni · 
ans differ in nothing from the meaneſt people of Greece, 
He alone excites and animates them. It is he that rouſes 
them from their lethargy and ſtupe faction, and puts their 
arms and. oars into their hands almoſt againſt their will: 
inceſſantly repreſenting to them the famous battles of Ma- 
rathon and Salamin, he transforms them into new men by 
the ardor of his diſcourſes, and inſpires them with incredi- 
ble valour and fortitude. Nothing eſcapes his penetrating 
eyes, nor his conſummate prudence. He foreſees all our 
deſigns ; he countermines all our projects, and diſconcerts 
us in every thing; and did Athens entirely confide in him, 
and wholly follow his advice, we were undone without re- 
medy. Nothing can tempt him, nor diminiſh his love for 
bis country. All the gold of Philip finds no more ac- 
ceſs to him, than that of Perſia did formerly to Ariſtides. 
He was reduced by neceſſity to give this glorious teſti- 
mony for himſelf in his juſt defence againſt Æſchines his 
accuſer and declared enemy. © Whilſt all the orators have 
ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by the preſents of Phi- 
lip and Alexander, it is well known, ſays be, ** that nei- 
ther delicate conjunctures, engaging expreſhons, magnift- 
cent promiſes, hope, fear, favour, any thing in the world, 
have ever been able to induce me to give up the leaſt right 
or intereſt of my country. He adds; that inſtead” of act. 
ing like thoſe mercenary perſons, who, in all they propoſ- 
ed, declared for ſuch as paid them beſt, like ſcales, that 
always incline to the ſide from whence they receive moſt ; 


he, in all the counſels he had given, had ſolely in view the 


intereſt and glory of his country; and that he had always 
continued inflexible and incorruptible to the Macedonian 
gold. The ſequel will ſhew how well he ſupported that 
charaQer to the end. | 


() Ib. p. 934-936. 
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Philip of Mace don. 


sucr. VII. Digreſfon won the manner. W, fitting out 

feet, by the Athenians, and the exemptions and other 
©” marks of honour. granted, by that city to goed as bad 
rendered is great ſervices. 


HE ſubject of this . 
| had place in that part of the preceding volume, 
3 I have treated the government and maritime affairs 


of the Athenians. But at that time I had not the orati- 
ons of Demoſthenes. which ſpeak of them in my thoughts, 
It is a deviation from the chain of the hiſtory, which the 
reader may eaſily turn over, if he thinks fit. 
The word trierarchs (e), fignifies no more in itſelf than 
commanders of galleys. But thoſe cities were alſo called 
trierarebs who were appointed to fit out the galleys in 
time of war, and to furniſh them with all things neceſſary, 
or at leaſt with part of them. | © 
They were choſen out of the richeſt of tis praght, and 
e ee number of them. Sometimes two, ſome - 
times three, and even ten n were appointed to 
up one veſſel. 
lt) At length the-number of erke was eſtabliſhed 
at twelve hundred; in this manner. Athens was divided 
 loto ten tribes An hundred and twenty of the richeſt ci- 
tizens of each tribe were nominated to furniſh the expences 
of thoſe armamenis; and thus each tribe, furniſning ſix 
ſcore, the number of the wa, amounted to tw-elve 
hundred. | 
| Thoſe twelve hundred men were again divided into two 
parts, of ſix hundred each; and thoſe fix hundred ſubdi- 
vided into two more, — of three hundred. The firſt 
three hundred were choſen from amongſt foch as Were 


(% Tpmpap xox (e) Ulpian, in Olynth, a4 5. 33. 


ks 


. Att tas 


welve 


ubdi- 
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richeſt. Upon preſſing occaſions they advanced the neceſs. 
ſary expences, and were reimburſed by the othet three 
hundred, *who paid their proportion, n the are of their 
affairs: would admit, 

A law was. afterwards. made, whereby thoſe wet 
hundred were divided into different companies, each con- 
ſiſting of fixteen men, who joined in the equipment of a 
galley. That law was very heavy upon the poorer citizens, 
and equally unjuſt at bottom; as it decreed that this num- 
bet of ſixteen ſhould be choſen by their age, and not their 
eſtates, It ordained, that all citizens from twenty-five to 
forty ſhould be included in one of theſe. companies, . and 
contribute one. ſixteenth ;. ſo that by this law the poorer 
citizens were to contribute: as much as the moſt opulent, 
and often found it impoſſible to ſupply an expence ſo much 
above their power. From whence it happened, that the 
fleet was either not armed in time or very ill fitted out; by 
which means Athens loſt e mal farourable opportunities 
for action. * 

(o) Demoſthenes, alway intent upon the public good, 
to remedy theſe inconvenicncies, propoſed the abrogation 
of this law by another. By the latter, the tricrarchs. were 
to be choſen, not by the number of their years, but the 
value of their fortunes. Each citizen whoſe eſtate amount - 
ted to ten talents „, was obliged to fit out one galley, and 
if to ewenty talents, two; and ſo on in proportion. Such 
as were not worth ten talents, were to join with as manyx 
others as were necellary to complete that ſum, and to fit 
qut a galley. . 

Nothing could be wiſcr than this law, of Demoſthenes, 
which reformed all the abuſes of the other. By theſe 
means the fleet was fitted, out in time, and provided with 
all things neceſſary ;, the poor were conſiderably relieved, | 
and none but the rich diſpleaſed wich it. For inſtead of 
contributing only a ſixteenth, as by the firſt law, they 
were ſometimes obliged by the ſecond to equip a galley, 
- (u)-Demoſt, in orat. declaſſib. 
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and ſometimes two or more, according to the. mount of 


their eſtates. 


The rich ets” conſequence very 1 much offended at 


Demoltheney upon this regulation, and it Was without 
doubt an inſtance of nb ſmall covrage'in him to diſregard 
their complaints; and to hazard the making himſelf as ma- 


ny enemies as there were powerful cities in Athens. Let 

us hear himſelf. (x) Seeing, * ſays he, ſpeaking to the 
Athenians, * your maritime affairs in the greateſt decline, 
the rich poſſeſſed of an immunity purchaſed at a yery low 


rate, the citizens of middle or ſmall fortunes eat up with 
taxes, and the republic itſelf id conſequence of theſe incon- 
veniences, never attempting any thing till too late for its 
ſervice; I had the courage to effabliſha"law, whereby the 


rich are reſtrained to their duty, the poor relieved from 


_ oppreſſion; and, what was of the higheſt importance, the 


republic enabled to make the neceſſary preparations of war 


in due time. He adds, that there was nothing the rich 
upold not have given him to forbear the  propolg of this 
law; or at leaſt to have ſuſpended its execution: bur he 


did not ſuffer himſelf to be ſwayed,” either by their threats 


or promiſes, and continued firm to the public good. 


Not having been able to make him change his reſoluti - 
on, they contrived a ſtratagem to render it ineffectual. For 


t was without doubt at their inſtigation; that a certain per- 


foo, named Patracluig cited Demoſthenes before the jud- 


ges, and proſecuted bim Juridically. as an infringer of the 
Jaws of his coantry. - © "The actuſer having only the fifth 


part of the yoices on his ſide, was according to cuſtom 


fined five hundred drachmas, and Demoſthenes acquit- 


ted of the charge; who relates this circumſtance himſelf, 
Is is doubtſul, whether at Rome eſpecially in the latter 
times, the affair would hayt taken this turn. For we ſee, 


chat uhatever attemptꝭ were made by the tribunes of the 


people, and to whatever extremity the quarrel: roſe, it ne- 
ver-was poſſible to induce the rich, who were far more 
powerful and enterpriſing than thoſe of Athens, to renounce 


the poſſeſſion of the lands, Kana d bad —— 


* Demoſt. en, p. Arg. 
12 J. 356. 
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felt contravention of the inſtitutions of the ſtate. The law 


of Demolthenes was Sendai W by the — |: 


and people. W N 
We find from. ikas has been ſaid, 'thit the Thieren 6 
ited out the galleys and their equipage at their own ex» 
pence. .; The ſtate paid the mariners and ſoldiers, gene- 
rally at the rate of three oboli, or five pence a day, as has 
beenaueoyed elſe where. The officers had greater pay. 

The Trierarch commanded the veſſel, and gave all or- 
dn tiiboand, When: ORDEAL On to | 
each commanded for months. _ 8. 

"When they quitted their office, the were obliged to Sire 1 
an account of their adminiſtration, and delivered a ſtate of 
the veſſels equipage to their ſucceſſor, or the republic. 
The ſucceſſor was obliged to go immediately and fill up 


_the vacant place; and if he failed to be at his poſt by a 


time aſſigned him, he was fined for his neglece. 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expenſive, thoſe 
who, were nominated to it, were admitted to point out ſome 
other perſon richer than themſelyes, and to demand that 


they ſhould be put into their place; provided they were 


ready to change eſtates with ſuch perſon, and to act in the 
function of Trierarch after ſuch exchange. This law was 
inſtituted, by Solon, and was called the law of exchanges... 

Beſides: the equipment of galleys,. which muſt have a- 
„% to very great ſums, the rich had another charge 
to ſupport in the time of war; that was the extraordinary 
taxes and impoſts laid on their eſtates; upon which, ſome- 
times the hundredth, ſometimes a fiftieth, and even a 
twelfth, were levied, according * the Heron occaſions 
of the (tate;> 77 od, 1 

V No body at Athens, uro hey neten whatſoever, 
could be exempted from ; theſe two charges, except the 
Nevemviri, or nine Archontes, who were not obliged to 
bt out galleyn. 80 that we ſee, without ſhips or money, 
the republic was not in a condition, oder (0 peru ee 
or defend itſelfl. 2015 » {4 38315 

There were other i immunities ard exemptions, which. 
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were granted to ſuch as had 1 


5 2 and ſometimes even to all their deſeendents: ns 
maintaining public places of exerciſe, with all things ne- 
_  eeffary'for ſuch as frequented them; inſtituting a public 
, at for one of the ten tribes; and defraying the expen- 
. e ee all men. Seat 

ums. 
Theſe immunities, Hal ey een ſaid, jock 
of honour and rewards of ſervices rendered the Nate ; as 
well as ſtatues which were erected to great men, the free- 
dom of the city, and the privilege" of being maintained in 
me Prytaneum at thepublic expence. The view of Athens 
; 2 theſe honourable diſtinctions, was to expreſs their high 
ſeuſe of gratitude,” and to kindle at the ſame time in the 
"hearts of their citigens 4 noble thirſt of glory, and ut ar 
\-* _  Udbit love for their oou¹⁰ty. 

a Beſides· the ſtatues deen de Hanhodies end Bebe 
ton, the dekrerers of Athens, | their deſcendents were for 


. 
8 . 


* Teer erenpted from en public'enploymeins, ad enjoyed | 


that honourable privilege many ages after. 
.:) As Ariſtides died without any eſtäte, and left his 
| fon" Lyſimachus no other patrimony but bis glory and po- 
* verty, the republie gave him an hundred actes bf wood, 
. and as much of arable land in Euboea, beſides an hundred 
Kur FT Tart x; ona and four drachmas e per 
* (ah abens, tü We Laren it, regard- 
* os more the good will than the action itſelf. A certain 
* perſon of Cyrene, named Epfcrrdur, being at Syracuſe 
when the Athenians were defeated;* touched with compaſ- 
* ſion for the unfortunate priſoners diſperſed in Sieily, whom 
3 he ſaw ready to expire for want of food, diſtributed an 
hundted minae amongft them, that is, about two hundred 
and -forty pounds. Athens adopted him into the number 
ol its eittzens, and granted him all the immunities before 
8 mentioned.” Some time after, in the war againſt the thirty 
5 tyrants, the fame Epicgrdus gave the ny a WlentF Theſe 


ey 185 . ad Lep. p . 558, "(a) Ibid. 78 
8 ere pounds ten billings + A thouſand © 


rr esse 28.88 Wc . n 3 
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grandeur and power of Athens; but they were iaß⸗ Py 8 


out any view of intereſt; in a time of public calamity, e 
hagſted himſelf in ſome meaſure for the relief of was. 


with whom he had no affinity, ae 
thing to expect. a 

td) The nme freedom of the dy cf Athens i 
an exemption from cuſtoms, to Leucon, . 


Boſphorus, and his children, becauſe. they yearly impo 
from the lands of that Prince a e quantity 
corn, of which they were in extreme want; ſubſiſting al. 
moſt entirely upon what came from other parts. Leucon, 


in his turn, not to be utdone in generoſity, exempted the x 


Athenian merchants from the duty of a thirtieth upon a 
grain ex ported from his dominions, and granted them the 
privilege of ſupplying themſelves with corn if his country | 
in'preference to all other 


thence two millions of quarters of corn, of which the thirs 
tieth part amounted to almoſt ſeventy thouſand. 
The children of Conon and Chabrias were alſo granted 


an immunity from public offices, The names only of thoſe 
s ſufficiently juſtify chat liberality of he 


illuſtrious 
Athenian A perſon, however, called Leptinaz, 
ear of 4 wl 4 os the F. be good good, propoſed the 
abrogation, by a new law, of all the — of that kind, 
which had been made from immemorial time; except 
thoſe which regarded the poſterity of Herm6diuz and Aris 
ſtogiton; and to enact, that for the future: the people r 
not be capable of granting ſuch privileges. 
Demoſthenes! ſtrongly oppoſed this law, though Gi 
great complacency to the perſon who propoſed it ; praiſing 


ſteem; a much more-efficacious manner of refating, than 
thoſe violent invectives, and that eager and paſſionate ſtyle, 
which ſerve' only to alienate the people, and to render an 
orator ſuſpected, who decries his'eauſc hiniſclf, and ſhews 


(% Demoſt. in orat, ad Lep. P. 345, 546. | 


That exemption amount- ef 
ed to a confiderable fam. For they brought only from 


bis good intentions, and not ſpeaking of bim but with e- 80 


2 affecdded with the good heart of a ſtranger, who, withs 1 . 


Ife f nn 6b 


*" 4 dich are alone capable of conviacinangng 
| *Y After having ſhewn, that ſo odious a. den would 
Pore of little or no advantage to the republic, from che 
* conſiderable number of the exempted perſons ; he goes 


dan light. 8 
ben is frlt,” an he- 3 injury: 19-0! 1 


wlege and reward by ſuch immunities; it is in ſome 
aner calling in queſtion the ſervices they have done their 
bs puntry ; it is throwing a ſuſpiciqq-upon their great acti- 
ds, injarious to, if not. deſtruQiye of their glary. - And 
©. were. they now alive, and preſent; in this afſembly, which 
f it us- all; would preſume to. offer; them ſuch. an affront? 
Should not the :reſpet we owe their n 
a conſider them as always alive;and,preſent.? [| {,-,...- 
7 4 gut if we are little affected with what copcerns 
dan we be inſe nſihle to our own intereſt? Beſides 0 
5 #7 celling ſo antient a law, is to condemn the conduct of our 
anceſtors, hat ſhame ſhall ve bring upon ourſelves, and 
ö what an injury ſhall we: do our reputation? The glory of 
- | | Athens, and of every well-governed. ſtate, is to value t- 
4 ſelf vpon its gtatitude, to keep its word religiop{ly,/. and 
to be true 10 oll its engagements. A private. perſon that 
fails in theſe. reſpects, is hated and cee and who is 
not _ afraid of being reproached, with ingratitude? And 
_— ſhall the. commonwealth, .. in-canceHling a law that has, re- 
4 ” ceived the. ſanction of . public, authoxity, and being in a 
manner conſecrated, by the; uſage of many ages, be-guilty 


1 


faith to be obſerved i chem i and ſhall we renounce them 
.. ourſelves, by the revocation, of grants paſſed in all their 
5 fy! and ros. which e man has a right to 
4 > 2 of 22438 1 £365 {ty 2 in 
„ Te aft in loch e 4 wanper, wonld be to, extioguiſh-iv 
| the hearts of gur citizens, all, emulation, for. glory, all der 
{0 my - ſire to diſtioguiſ a by great e exploits, all | zeal for 
| x x! Vs 


ah 
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+5 8 to explain its inconvenjencies, and er 


of thoſe great men, whoſe merit. the ſtate intended % „„ 


of fo notorious, a, prevarication ? Me probibit lying in the 
yery markets under heayy/ penalties, and require truth ard 


the honour and welfire of their country ; ; which are hel 2 
great ſources and principles of almoſt all the actions of life _ . 
Audi it is to no purpoſe to object the example of Spark * 3 
and Thebes, which grant no ſuch exemptions: do . £4 
repent our not reſembling them in many things ; nd is 72 
there any wiſdom in prppolng their defects, not their vial 2 
tues, for our imitation "1 
. Demoſthenes concludes with demanding the law of ef 
emptions to be retained in all its extent, with this exce 
tion, that all perſons ſhould be deprived of the benefits/ 


it, but thoſe who had a juſt title to them; and that * YO | 
ſtri& 1 inquiry mould be made for that oarpole; | 30 a ; 
It is plain that I have only made a very flight extract by 7 


. 
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ch this place of an exceeding long diſcourſe, and that I % af 

&2 ſigned to expreſs only the ſpirit and ſenſe, without confins? £1 

> ing myſelf to the method and expreſſions of it, "Row 
There was a meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus's defiring to he 

= obtain a trivial advantage for the republic, by retrenchiong 1 

vn” the moderate expences that were an honour to it, and no * 7 

S charge to himſelf, whilſt there were other abuſes of far 

and greater importance to reform. _ Bf 

uy Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated i in a family, 

Wat. perpetuate alſo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its happineſs, 

and and a warm deſire to diſtinguiſh that paſhon by glorious 
actions. lt is not without pain, I find amongſt ourſelves, 
that part of the privileges granted to the family of the 
Maid of Orleans, have been retrenched. (c) Charles VII. 
had ennobled her, her father, three brothers, and all 
their deſcendents, even by the female line. In 1614, | 
at the requeſt of the Attorney general, the article of no- 
bility by che women was 8 


(e) Mezerai, © Ys 
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